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FASHIONS FOR MAY, 1881. 


[Prepared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, by E. BUTTERIOK & 00.) 


¥ashionable Styles of Garments. 
1.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 


sleeves are in plain coat-shape, and are com- 


FigurRE No, 1.—(Consisting of costume No, 7464, 


a front view of 
which may be 
seen on page 6 of 
this issue).—This 
costume is pretty 
for house wear in 
any material, and, 
when made of ap- 
propriate goods, 
iy algo be used 
for the street. It 
one variation 
the Princess 
fashion, and yet 
preserves the ef- 
fect of a basque 
and skirt, The 
front of the body 
: in short basque 
style, with a point 
it the enter, and 
is fitted by double 
bust darts and ap 
inder-arm = gore. 
[The back and 
side-hacks are 
also short, but to 
them on the out- 
side is attached 
the back — skirt, 
which consists of 
three breadths of 
the goods laid in 
two triple box- 
plaits, whose tops 
are lined, with 
satin and fall over 
with a shell effect. 
The rest of the 
skirt consists of a 
front-gore and 
two side-gores, 
.e latter being 
joined to the side 
edges of the ad- 
joining back- 
breadths, The 
lower edges of 
these gores are 
trimmed with 
two, narrow knife- 
plaitings of satin, 
but the back- 
‘readths are 
‘imply hemmed or 
faced underneath 
and fall in plain, 
straight folds. 
Sashes of satin 
are plaited and 
sewed in with the 
side seams of the 
skirt, and their 
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Ficure No. 1.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 


|| tasselled’ends are carelessly tied over thefront. The six inches, bust measure, 





« Beaded 


pleted at the || 


wrists with satin 
plaitings. A simi- 


lar plaiting is also || 


about the neek, 
and, in place of | 
the puffed deco- 
ration seen upon 
the waist of the 
model, a plain 
facing of the same 
shape is sapplicd 
in this instance. 
This decoration 
may also be used, 
however, and in 
this instance 
should be made of 
satin. By cutting 
the neck outin V- 
outline or in Pom- 
padour 
shortening the 
sleeves to elbow 
leugth and using 
a fancy or con- 
trasting 

gore, the 
will be found very 
stylish as a short. | 
ball or party dress. 
One made by this 
model is of pale 
green satin, with 
the front-gore of 
pale satin bro- 
caded with deep 
green velvet, the 
brocade also lin- 
ing the tops of the 
back plaits and 
appearing on the 
elbow _ sleeves. 
Spanish 
lace forms the vest 
and finishes the 
sleeves, and crép- 
lisse is about the 
V-shaped neck. 
The present cos- 


front- 


model 


tume is made up| 


in heavy suiting, | 
but any fabric 
adapted to the 
purpose for which | 
the costume is 
wanted will make 
up satisfactorily 
by the model, 
which is in thir- 
teen sizes for 
ladies from twen- | 
ty-eight to forty-| 


and costs 30 conte. | 





shape, | 
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7475 


LADIES’ FANCY HAND-BAG 

No. 7475.——This fashionable style o! 
hand-bag may be composed of silk, satin 
or any such material, and may also have 
a lining of some gay color, The mate 
riul used in its construction in the pres- 
ent instance is satin, and lace and rib- 
von form the decorations. The ribbon 
may either match or contrast with the 
bag, but either one must harmonize with 
the costume with which it is worn. The 





























7490 pattern is in one size, and calls for 14 \ 
yard of any suitable material 22 inches 7490 
Front View, wide in making a bag as represented in 
the above engraving. Price, 10 cents Bak | 
| tk |} ew, 
| LADIES’ POLONAITSE. 
No. 7490.—These engravings represent a very stylish polonaise, that may be combined with a plain or 
ruffie-trimmed skirt in making up a costume for the house or street. The front of the body is short, and 
to it is joined the drapery, which a te to be in three sections, but is really all in one, the top portion 
being slashed through the center. he model is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust meas- 
ure, and may be used for suiting of any description. To make the polonaise for a lady of medium size, lo 
|} will require 7g yards of material 22 inches wide, or 3§ yards 48 inches wide. Price of any size, 30 cents ind 
{| oi 
(| 
| 7491 7492 7192 
| View. Fromt View. Back View. ( 
‘ GIRLS’ POLONAISE, GIRLS’ COSTUME. | 
No, 7491.— This garment may be madeofcambric No, 1492. —This costume js in 7 sizes for girls from hi 
or suit goods. The model isin 7 sizes for girls from 8 to9 years of age. To make the costume fora girl clo 
3 to 9 years of age. For agirl of Sy SP yardsof of 6 years, will require 2} yards of goods 22 inches by 
goods 22 inches wide will be needed. Price, 20 cents. wide, or 1$ yard 86 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 20 
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7476 


CHILD’S HOOD. 

No. 7476.—This little 
head-covering may be 
made of silk, satin er any 
desired material. The pat- 
tern is in 8 sizes for chil- 
dren from 2 to 9 years of 
age. To make the hood 
for a child of 5 years, will 
require | yard of suitable 
goods 22 inches wide, 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Front View LADIES’ “BISHOP'S” CLOAK. Back View. 

No. 7483.—The cloak here illustrated is in two materials, the front view showing it in striped, Spring 
loaking and the back representing it in brocaded goods. Its decorations consist of ostrich-feather bands 
nd ribbon bows. The pattern is in 10 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. The cloak, 
vr @ lady of medium size, requires 7} yards 22 inches wide, or 3} yards 48 inches wide. Price, 30 cents, | 


7477 7A77 
Front View. Back View. Front View. Bath View. 

OHILD'S “MOTHER HUBBARD” CLOAK. CHILD'S COSTUME. 

No, (477.—This pretty model is in 8 sizes for No. 7489.—This pretty little costume is in 5 sizes |} 
‘hildren from 2 to 9 years of age. To make a for children from 2 to 6 years of age. To make the 
cloa‘: by it for a child of 5 years, will require costume for a child of 4 years, will require 4}]} 
t yards of material 22 inches wide, or 2 yards of yards of any material 22 inches wide, or 2 vards 
roods 48 inches wide. Price of any size, 20 cents. 48 inches wide. Price of any size, 20 cents. | 
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LADIES’ WRAP 

No. 7485.—This novel and stylish 
wrap pattern is in 10 sizes for Jadies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure 
In making the wrap fora lady of 
medium size, 2}. yards of materia! 
22 inches wide, or.14 yard 36 inches 
wide, or } yard 48 inches wide, are 
needed. Price of any size, 15 cents. 








Front View. Back View. 
CHILD'S COSTUME. 

No. 7499.—This pattern is in 6 sizes for 
children from 2 to 6 years of age. In mak- 
ing the costume for a child of 5 years, 3% 
yards of any sufable material 22 inches 

*, wide, or 24 yards 36 inches wide, or 
“1@ yard 48 inches wide, will be found 
mecessary. Price of any sive, 20 cents. 








7494 3 he 
Front View, ; Dock Fa 
MISSES’ GOSTUM! 
| N®, 7494.—This model is in'& 9 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 
|| years of age. For a miss of 14 7472 7472 years, 8} yards 22 inches wide, or 
| 34 yards 48 inches wide, will be Front Vieu Back View, needed. Pre of pattern, 25 cents. 








CHILD'S COAT, 

No, 7472.—This stylish coat model is in 5 sizes for 
children from 2 to 6 years of age. To make a cont 
as illustrated for a child of 5 years, will require 2} 
yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 14 yard 48 inches 
wide, together with j{ yard of velvet 20 inches 
wide for the facings. Price of any size, 15 cents. 


GIRLS’ WALKING SKIRT. 

No. 7471.—A pretty skirt model for any fabric is 
here illustrated. The present material is a serge suit- 
ing, and the trimming comprises plaitings, pipings and 
ribbon bows. The pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 

7471 3 to 9 years of age. To make the skirt for a gir! of 9471 
7 years, requires 2¢ yards of material 22 inches wide 
Front View. or 1 yard 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents 


Side- Back View. 
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MISSES’ BASQUE 

No. 7511.—The pattern to this style of basque 

is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of 
age. It may be selected for caimbric, flannel, 
cloth or any material chosen for the construc- 
tion of like garments. To make such a basque 
for a miss of 12 years, will require 2} vards 
of material 32 inches wide, or 1 yard of goods 
48 inches wide, Price of any size, 20 cents. 


7511 7511 


Front View Back View 


7466 


Front View. Back View 


GIRLS’ JACKET. 

No. 7466.—This pretty jacket model is in 7 
sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years of age, and any 
preferred material may be selected for the con- 
struction, To make the jacket for a girl of 6 years, 
will require 24 yards 22 inehes wide, or 1} yard 
48 inches wide. The jacket is here shown in a 
fine, Spring cloth, with plush facings and hand- 
some buttons as decorations. Price, 20 cents, 


INFANTS’ CLOAK, : WITH CAPE. 

No. 7469.—This cloak may f be made of cashmere, merino 
or Surah silk, and trimmed with bands of plain or quilted 
silk, ete. The cape and cloak should be lined with silk. A 
cloak like this pattern, which is in one size, requires 2 yards 
36 inches wide, or 1} yard 48 7470 7470 inches wide. Prire, 20 cents. 

ih a 


Front View. Back View. 
GIRLS’ BASQUE. 

No. 7470.—The model to this dainty basque is in 7 
sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years of age. To make the 
garment for a girl of 7 years, will require 2 yards 22 
inches wide, or } yard 48 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 


MISSES’ BOX-PLAITED BLOUSE, WITH AD- 

JUSTABLE HOOD, (ALSO KNOWN AS 

THE “NORFOLK JACKET”) 

No. 7498.—This stylish pattern is in 8 sizes for 
misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and calls for 44 yards 
22 inches wide, or 24 yards 48 inches wide, in making 
the blouse for a miss of 13 vears. It is illustrated in 
camel’s-hair, and the hood is lined with plaid Surah 
7498 silk. Plain satin, silk, velvet or fancy goods may be 
Front View. selected for the hood-lining. Price of pattern, 20 cents. Back View. 
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7468 7468 


Front View, Back View. 


ED BASQUE. 
becoming stvle of busque is very 
li is constructed of cashmere in 
and the material, together with 
rations. The model is in 13 sizes 
bust measure, and may be selected 
hair or suiting of any variety. To 
in the present engravings for 
3} yards of material 22 inches 
wide, Price of any size, 25 cents 


LADIES’ POINT- 

No. 7468.—This exceedingly 
much worn at the present time, 
this instance, with folds of silk 
| passementerté ornaments, as deco- 
for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
|for silk, satin, flannel, camel’s- 
make the basque as represented 
a lady of medium size, will need 
wide, or 1} yard 48 inches 


7465 


LADIES’ COSTUME, 

No, 7465.—(A!so illustrated in 
different materia] and with differ- 
ent trimming at Ladies’ figure No. 
1 on page 1 of this issue)—This 
costume is fashioned in a simple 
but effective and becoming style. 
It is made of suit goods and trim- 
med with the same and silk cord 
and tassels. Any preferred mode 
of skirt decoration may be selected 
for the gores, but the one illus- 
trated is extremely pretty. If de- 
sired, the sash may be omitted 
altogether. The pattern is in 13 
sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inch- 
es, bust measure. In making the 

; costume for a lady of medium size, 
12} yards of material 22 inches 
74182 wide, or 54 yards of goods 48 
Front View. inches wide, will be required. 7482 


Price of any size, 30 cents 
. Back View. 


LADIES’ WRAP 
No. 7482.—A superb wrap of satin brocade, with jet fringe and passementerie for decorations, is here 
illustrated. The hood is quite a novelty, its lining consisting of graduated rows of tiny jet fringe, while 
handsome knotted cords having tasselled ends are fastened to its point. The model is adapted to any 
material, and the garnitures may be whatever the wearer desires. The pattern is in 10 sizes for ladies from 
28 to 46 inches, bust measure. In making the wrap for a lady of medium size, 44 yards of goods 22 inches || 
wide, or 24 yurds 48 inches wide, will be needed, with 4% yards of lining 20 inches wide. Price, 30 censs. || 
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Front View. 
LADIES’ BOX—PLAITED 
ABLE HOOD, (ALSO 
“ NORFOLK 
No. 7496.—This stylish blouse 
fom 28 to 46 inches, bust 
trated in a fine quality of mixed 
shirred hood-lining, while the 
short distance with the satin and 
semble cuffs. A belt of the goods 
stylish garment of one variety of 
size, will require 5 yards 22 
wide, or 28 yards 48 inches 


Front View. 


|from any that has preceded it, 
decorations, is used for this walking skirt. 
be combined with a plaited blouse cut by pattern No, 7496, which costs 25 cents, 
9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. 
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7504 
LADIES’ COSTUME. 

No. 7504,—These engray- 
ings portray a novel style of 
costume, which may be con- 
structed of any preferred ma- 
terial, washable or otherwise. 
It is in the present instance 
made of suit goods and deco- 
rated with contrasting pipings 
and plaitings. Any desired 
variation in the decoration 
may be made by the maker. 
The pattern is jn 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure, To make the 
costume for a lady of medium 
size, will require 138 yards of 
any material 22 inches wide, 
or 6} yards 48 inches wide. 
Price of any size, 30 cents, 

LADIES’ WALKING 

SKIRT 

No. 7497.—The construction 

of this skirt is quite different 


Back View. 
BLOUSE, WITH ADJUST- 
KNOWN AS THE 
JACKET”). 
model is in 13 sizes for ladies 
measure. The garment is illus- 
Cheviot, with a satin collar and 
sleeves are under-faced for a 
turned up on the outside to re- 
is about the waist. To make this 
materia] for a lady of medium 
inches wide, or 3} yards 36 inches 
wide. Price of any size, 25 cents. 


Side- Back View. 


Camel’s-hair, with plaitings of the same and machine-stitching for | | 


It may be worn with any style of dress-body, and will often 


The pattern is in 


To make the skirt for a lady of medium size, | 


will require 8% yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 4} yards 48 inches wide. Price of any size, 30 cents, | 
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7507, 7 


Front View Back View 


7473 7473 
; | View. Back View, 
GIRLS’ COSTUME. GIRLS’ COSTUME 
The costume here illustrated may No. 7507.—These engravings illustrate a prett 
any material fashionable for young costume. Its hood can be made adjustable or 
very neat and jaunty. The model permanently attached. The pattern is in7 s 
s for girls from 3 to 9 years of age. for girls from 3 to 9 years of age. To make t 
costume for a girl of 5 years, will costume for a girl of 6 years, will require 4) 
vards of goods 22 inches wide, or 24 yards of maternal 22 inches wide, or 
ches wide, Price of pattern, 20 cents, 48 inches wid Price of any size, 








7513 1) | 
LADIES’ BASQUE. / i P 7500 
No, 7513.—The pattern to = ‘ LADIES’ SHTRRED 
this basque is in 13 sizesfor » —— 4 BASQUE. 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, = : —_ No, 7500.—This pattern i 
bust measure, and will re- “Sai «2 : . ese: in 13 sizes for ladies from 25 
quire 4} yards of any mate- Sages ; # to 46 inches, bust measure. 
rial 22 inches wide, or 2 ; 4 _ = For a lady of medium size, th: 
yards 48 inches wide, in a : = basque will require 3 yards 36 
| making it for a lady of me- = 3igury — e inches wide, or 1$ yard 48 
dium size. Price, 25 cents. ~ ; =" = = inches wide, Price, 25 cents 
Figure No. 2.—CHILD'S COSTUME. 

Figure No. 2.—(Consisting of costume No. 7489, also illustrated with other decorations on pag 
3 of this 1e).—Lawn is the material made up in the charming costume here illustrated, and th: 
decorat : consist of Hamburg edging and insertion. The pattern is in 5 sizes for children from 2 to 
6 years of age. To make the costume as here represented for a child of 4 years, will require 
4} yards of material 22 inches wide, or 2 yards of goods 48 inches wide, Price of any size, 20 cents 
| Sr" NOTICE:—We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & CO.“S PATTERNS, 
| and will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price 

and order. T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, 227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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g peso, wow ers, AU Search | Gren call © roosters. Who of us cannot remem- 
for them under the leaves at every walk. Weare} ber sitting on the grass with our hands full of 
generally rewarded by finding under the beeches, | them, which fell one by one, till our aprons held 
early in April, one of the first flowers that greets | only a heap of dissevered heads. 
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spring is here! 
blue-birds chirped its com- 
ing a month ago, when a few 


warm days tempted them | 


back to their summer homes; 
but since then snow and ice 
have held their sway again, 
and our poor little blue 
vats have hopped about rather disconsolately. 
But now the robins have come, and give us the 
prelude to that melodious burst of song which wiil 
greet us with the return of our host of summer 
varblers, The warmer breezes begin to reach us, 


the buds are swelling, the maples begin to flush | 


just a hint of the crimson which will deepen them 
in a few weeks; the “ pussy-willows” roll off their 
brown hoods and come out in silver gray, and 
from the bare alder branches droop the graceful 
brown catkins, 

Yet we long for our spring flowers, and search 
for them under the leaves at every walk. We are 
generally rewarded by finding under the beeches, 
early in April, one of the first flowers that greets 

VOL. XLIX.—18. 
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| us here in our varying climate of Southern New 
York—the yellow violet ( Viola rotundifolia). If 
the weather is too severe, we may have to wait till 
nearly the close of the month; but it will not do 
| to delay searching for it till too late, or we shall 
find only a mat of its glossy green leaves. The 
| flowers bloom and fade before the leaves hardly 
| show themselves, and for this reason, and as the 
flower-stems are very tiny, often less than an inch 
high, it is very easy to pass them by unnoticed 
among the thick beds of dry leaves. 
Bryant, our “ poet of the woods and fields,” has 
endeared this little blossom to us all by his well- 
known poem, “To the Yellow Violet.” It has 
such a sturdy, brave little face, that we prize it 
dearly, though loving still better its pale little 
sister, the white violet ( V. bdanda), that lures us 
by its faint yet exquisitely delicate perfume to 
search for it among the marshes. Here it grows, 
side by side, with the varied-tinted V. cucullata, 
the most common of the violets, which the chil- 
dren call “ roosters.” Who of us cannot remem- 
ber sitting on the grass with our hands full of 
them, which fell one by one, till our aprons held 
only a heap of dissevered heads. 
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l 
We find this violet in a great variety of soils | fasicularis), and a host of later ones; so many, that 
and places, and blooming all summer. I have|they give the name to the first great family 
sometimes found a stray blossom in the dull days | exogenous plants—the Ranunculaceae, or crow! 
of November. |family. Among the latter varieties are the fic 
There are four other species of the violet family | buttercups (J?. acris), the bulbous crowfoot, brist}) 
we find in our walks later in the month--the} crowfoot and the water crowfoots, which, am 
downy yellow violet ( V. pubescens), a larger variety ithe slime of muddy pools, open their fair golde, 
than the early yellow violet, and growing in rich, | chalices to the sun 


80} Who does not love the dandelion? From , 


wet soils; the arrow-leaved violet ( V. sagitata), so | 
called from the shape of its leaves, which is plenti- | child I have watched eagerly for the return of jt: 
ful in sandy soil; and in our woods two beautiful | cheery face, looking out from some green ban 
varieties—the dog violet (V. canina), differing from which the sun had melted the winter’s snow 
mainly from the common blue violet in being a|I cannot express my love for it better than | 
branched violet, while in the former variety each | giving those beautiful lines which Lowell has 
flower is borne on a separate stem; and the long- \ eddvemel “to the dandelion,” that ‘dear commo 


spurred violet (V. rostrata), a pale blue violet, | flower that grow’st beside the way,” 


with the usual spur much elongated. This last) «Thou art my tropics and mine Italy 
species is less common than the other varieties. | To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime. 
On the sand-hills in New England grows the The eyes thou givest me 





beautiful bird-foot violet (V. pedata), the most | Are in the heart, and need not space or time 
beautiful of the whole tribe. | Not in mid-June the golden-cuirassed bee 

One of the earliest and most common of apring | Feels a more summer-like warm ravishment 
flowers is the hepatica, or liverwort. I have | In the white lily’s breezy tent, 
found it on April Fool’s Day peeping up through His fragrant Sybaris, than I, when first 
the snow You will know it by its three-lobed From the dark green thy yellow circles burst.” 
leaves, which are dark green above and pale pink We must not forget in our mention of ear); 


underneath, and its clusters of lowers, which vary | blossoms, those demure little bodies, the Quaker 
in color from deep purple to pure white. It has | ladies —bluelets, the botanists have called the: 
the faintest suspicion of perfume, more of a woody but that name is meaningless to me. They ar 
smell than a distinct odor. Oftentimes it has the | not blue, but a blueish white with a yellow ey: 
field all to itself for awhile; but soon the spotted|In some places they take possession of wh 
leaves of the adder’s tongue begin to spring up, | fields, and make quite a show for such modest 
and before long there is a bed of swaying golden | little ladies; oftener you find them in tufts among 
bell As I gaze down on them, those lines of | the grass in meadows which are getting to b 
Horace Smith, in his “Hymn to the flowers,’ | thinly seeded, 

come to my mind; Happy are those who are fortunate enough t 


| gather that sweetest of spring flowers—the May- 


“’Neath stered nooks, each floral bell that swingeth, eas ; ; 
; , flower or trailing arbutus. It does not grow wit! 
And t ts perfume on the passing air, | 1} if with th 
. . us, 80 lave to ntent myself with the memory 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth % : ect : ‘ 
A Rath te aieent of those mossy banks in old Massachusetts, where 


lits pink stars bloom in beauty—except when a 
Near by the adder’s tongue we often find one of | kind friend remembers me, and my room is filled 
our favorite flowers, the bloodroot (Sanguinaria | with a perfume, that brings back by-gone days. 
canad , its pure white blossoms appearing be-| In our walks through the woods we come or 
fore the leaves have fully unrolled. The root is|a little, sluggish stream which widens into a 
blood-red, and if broken will exude a dark red | shallow pool, and then looses itself in a marsh 
juice, from whence its name. | Farther down it springs out again, and leaving 
A not uncommon flower with us is the spring | the woods, winds away through the fields, a clear 
beauty, or Clintona of the botanists. It grows in | swift-flowing brook, rippling and singing to itself 
company with the adder’s tongue, violets and | as it rushes on to join the river. But here in th 
bloodroots, but has a beauty all its own. Its deli- | woods, close to the water's edge, springing up in 
cate pale pink flowers, penciled with a deeper|the water, are clumps of marsh marigolds 
shade of crimson, are not showy of themselves, | Cultha palustris is the botanical name—cowslips 
but growing as they do in masses, the effect is|some call them, who gather the young, crisp 
charming 
And then the buttercups! How the children 


love them! 


leaves for greens, but they are not acowslip at all, 


| but another member of the great crowfoot family. 
Gathering their tiny hands full of | The leaves are smooth and glossy, and a beautiful 
the golden treasures, and playing on one another | green; but come later, when the yellow blossoms 
their favorite trick—“ Do you love butter?” We| have transformed the slimy water to a stream of 
have one early little adventurer (Ranunculus | gold, and what could be more beautiful ? 
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As the warm rains continue to fall, and the sun | GIFTS. 
to get higher, one by one the flowers come out, | — 
till we have a host of them to fill the places of| P/N every divine work there is an infinite and 
those that are beginning to fade. The anemone, | perfect blending of love and wisdom, and 
that frail little blossom, is with us still, and its every human work or act approximates more 


near relative the rue anemone, which blooms for | or less to this divine standard in proportion as it 
usallsummer, Already the saxifrage has found | embodies united love and wisdom. In giving, as 
its way out on the ledges of the rocks, and near to| in every other act of life, there ought to be a 
it, that royal flower, our native columbine, in its| blending of love and wisdom, a joint action of the 
livery of gold and scarlet. The spice-bush and | heart and judgment, if we want our gifts to really 
shad-blooms sweeten the air; jack-in-the-pulpits, | benefit any one. If we follow a mere blind and 
trilliums, star-flowers and Solomon’s seals spring | hasty impulse to give, we are just as apt to damage 
up all at once, it seems; the azaleas, in their pink | as to benefit the recipient, and hence it is that so 
splendor, are prodigal in their masses of blooms; |} much of the almsgiving that goes on does but in- 
the young leaves are unrolling, and the grand | tensify the misery which a hasty impulse, unreg- 


|ulated by the judgment, seeks thus to relieve. 


spring opening has fairly begun. 
I know of no better description of our Northern | An instance of impulsive giving rises to my mind 
springs than that Lowell has given us in his| in the case of a very wealthy and benevolent (but 


“ Biglow Papers.” Like him, I, too, am fain not very judicious) man who, driving out one cold 
autumn evening with his daughter, was so moved 
I'o like these backward springs, with compassion on meeting a chilly-looking mill- 
That kind of haggle with the leaves anc ia) | Q ‘ : . 
That ; ‘ 1 the leaves and things, | boy going bareheaded to mill, that he hastily 
And when you most give out without more words, | : » P . 
ies f : ’ |snatched off his daughter’s elegant beaver-hat, 
oss the fields full of blossoms, leaves and birds, . . 
surmounted by three nodding ostrich plumes, and 
How perfect is his description of spring’s return! placed it on the head of the astonished urchin, to 


How many of us have noticed, after the birds re- whom a cheap felt hat would have been fur more 


turn and the first buds come out, appropriate and serviceable. I think it highly 
probable that the ill-judged gift subjected him to 
“ There seems to come a hitch ; | the same fate as the poor boy mentioned in “Sand- 
Things lag bebind.” | ford and Merton,” to whom Tommy Merton gave 
: - la suit of silk clothes, on meeting him badly clad 
[he days are chill, the flowers refuse to open, ae sai cial iln eal Dee eninaie ‘alias iain 
everything seems at a stand-still. But our spring rime. Rexcecteict es teh apes 
; p | doubtless familiar with this somewhat didactic, 
is not at rest, though we get almost discouraged | but really excellent book for boys, will probably 
at her slow movements, till at length, we know not} _ : _ Kae . res. 
remember how Tommy’s protégé came back in a 
how, see starts up all at once, . : : : Lees 
| few days, weeping bitterly, to return the clothes, as 
“ Gets everything in tune, they had subjected him to so many taunts and so 
And gives one leap from April into June.” much ill-treatment from his companions, one of 
MINNIE CARLTON, | Whom made faces at him, whilst others threw dirt 
| and stones at him, and another taunted him with 

| being a Frenchman. 

Dr. Joun Brown, of Edinburgh, once gavea| A great deal of vulgar and “shoddy” giving 
laborer a prescription, saying: “Take that, and | is done nowadays, giving in which neither the 
come back in a fortnight, when you wil! be well.” | heart nor judgment has much voice, love of dis- 
Obedient to the injunction, the patient presented | play being the actuating motive. For instance, 
himself at the fortnight’s end, with a clean tongue what a vulgar and absurd travesty on giving does 
and a happy face. Proud of the fulfillment of! it seem to be when we read long lists of costly, 
his promise, Dr. Brown said: “ Let me see what | |showy bridal presents, things which should be 
gave you.” “Oh,” answered the man, “I took | sweet mementos of affection, beautiful and rendered 
it, doctor.” “ Yes, I know you did; but where is| sacred by sentiment, but which seem a mere 
the prescription?” “I swallowed it,” was the mockery or travesty on sentiment, given, as 
reply. The patient had made a pill of the paper, they are but too frequently, with the distinct con 
and faith in his physician’s skill had done the! sciousness that the eyes of fashionable acquaint- 
rest. Faith is a rare wonder-worker. Strong | ances and of newspaper reporters will inspect and 
in the belief that every Frank is a doctor, an old appraise them, so that many a time the forth- 
(rab, who had been partially blind from birth, | coming, showy presents are an offering to the 
pestered an English traveler into giving him a| public, and more especially to the newspaper 
seidlitz-powder and some pomatum. Next day | fraternity rather than to individual friendship. 
the chief declared that he could see better than | Indeed, of late years, shoddyism has reached such 


he had done for twenty years. | a pitch in large cities that we understand it is not 
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an unfrequent occurrence that bridal gifts (sup- | 
posed to be such, at least,) are hired for the occasion | 
and placed on exhibition, No wonder then that | 
one of Seribner’s contributors, a few years ago, | 
denounced so eloquently the shoddyism of modern 
bridals, as well as of funerals. The writer has | 
heard the anathemas of young men invited to act 
We have heard their | 
“not but 


as they expressed 


as ushers to bridal couples. 


mutterings, loud, deep,” at being | 


“ booked,” it, for a 
present, and we leave our readers to imagine the 


bridal | 


amount of poetry, sentiment and sacredness in- 


vesting gifts offered under such circumstances. 


We are not so narrow-minded as to condemn, in 


itse//, the custom of giving bridal presents, Far | 


Indeed it seems to us a beautiful and | 
“the 
It is meet that gifts and fes 


from it 


appropriate custom, grounded in eternal 


fitness of things.’ 


tivities, and everything beautiful and joyous should 


cluster around the era when life burats into its 


fullest and brightest bloom. We only condemn 
the perversions and corruptions that have vulgar- 
ized the custom, causing the presents that are 
offered merely (or chiefly) for display to be devoid 
of the sweetness and preciousness that can only be 
attached 
affection and sentiment, 

We knew of a bridal couple who married on 


to gifts offered as pure mementos of 


very smal! capital as far as this world’s goods were 
concerned, the bride having no “ dot,” 
French express it, and the bridegroom having 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
as the | 





only a limited salary, As they had quite a large | 
circle of friends and relatives, they received on | 
their marriage the customary offerings of jewelry, 
| 


silver, etc., besides having a good many quite ex- 
pensive entertainments given them, Only one of | 
their near relatives withheld these attentions from | 
the young pair, and this was an old aunt, a woman | 
of fine judgment, very decided characteristica, and 
withal of ample means. Her conduct excited | 
much surprise, as she was more able to buy | 
jewelry and give entertainments than any one in | 
the The old lady kept her own 
counsel, however, and before the end of the year, | 
her bridal presents were forthcoming. When the | 
young couple settled down after the flurry and ex- 
citement of their bridal entertainments, and lost | 
the agreeable delusion of being wealthy, which 


connection. 


the jewelry and other expensive presente had 
helped to foster, they found it necessary to practice 
the strictest economy, as the young man’s salary | 
was very small, At this juncture, the old aunt 
stepped in with her judicious and serviceable 
gifts, household supplies sufficient to last half the | 
year. 

Speaking of bridals and bridal presents reminds | 
us of an instance related by a friend of a couple 
who held a large and handsome reception on their 
silver wedding, on which occasion their friends 
and relatives presented them witha large array of | 
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}subject in its true light 


silverware. 
very practical and business-like turn of mind, sat 


The next day, the lady, who was of a 


down and made a minute celculation of the out- 
lay and the profits attendant on the occasion, 
summing up her calculation by complacently re- 
marking: “It paid very well. We spent about 
two hundred dollars on the entertainment, and we 
took in silver amounting to five hundred dollars,” 

A great many people often give weakly, not 
because they either wish it or think it right, but 
merely because it is the custom and because th 
people around them do it. We might cite as an 
instance, the giving of large fees to waiters at 
watering and other public places, fees often entirely 
out of proportion with the services rendered, and 
with the means of the giver who, however weakly, 
gives because it is the fashion and because he doee 


inot like to be different from those around him, 


fearing to incur their contempt or the contempt of 
A friend of ours put this 
“a favor of 


liberality to servants,” said she, “ but there is no 


the pampered waiters 
am in 
sense nor justice in the large fees it has become 
fashionable to give waiters, no matter how slight 
may be the services they perform for you, so I, for 
ove, have resolved to give them no more than 
what I consider a reasonable compensation for 
their services. When | to 
presents, | would rather make them to some one 


come make lavish 
near and dear to me or some one really in need of 
them. I could supply a sick friend with fruits 
and flowers a whole summer with the sum that 
‘awells’ think it incumbent on them to give a 
waiter at a fashionable watering-place or hotel.” 
Any one who is thoughtful, kind-hearted and 
contriving can manage to make an astonishing 
amount of presents, The act of giving, like 
everything else, will certainly be accomplished, if 
our desire for it is only strong enough. If we 
love to give, we will always find something to give, 
if it be only a few flowers; and even a simple 
present, given kindly and graciously, is very cheer- 
ing and gratifying. We knew an elderly widow, 
in extremely reduced circumstances, who gave 
more presents than almost any one we ever saw. 
Her kind heart was continually overflowing 
toward others, and striving to embody its good- 
will in little presents, touching in their simplicity 
and often very serviceable. Sometimes she would 
offer a bunch of herbs with some medicinal virtue, 
sometimes a few fresh eggs, or a few flowers or 
flower-seed from her little border, but under no 
circumstances did she ever fail to find some little 
present for a friend or neighbor in her little store. 
Emerson says in reference to gifts, that in order 
to truly give, we must give something created or 
produced by ourselves. “Let the poet,” says he, 
“give a poem, and let the farmer give corn.” 
There is a great deal of truth and beauty in this 
idea of Emerson’s. A gift that has emanated from 
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the brain or been produced by the fingers of some 
one we love makes us feel as if our friend was 
giving us a part of himeelf. 

In spiritual and in mental life to give is to 
increase and secure our possessions; and this law 


obtains largely, even in natural life, though not 


so fully and perfectly as on the higher planes of 
our being. In reference to affection, as Juliet says: 


“The more I give the more I have to give.” 





And in reference to truth, 100, 80 far from dimin- 


ishing our store by communicating it to others, it 
becomes by this process doubly our own, growing | 
stronger, fuller and clearer, in proportion as we | 
impart it to others, 
It is in the nature of love to give. It is in its | 
essential life, and delight, and bleasedness when it | 
does 80, but unless love be mated with wisdom, | 
unless its gifts be guided and regulated by the | 
dictates of the judgment, it will fail to confer the 

good it seeks to impart. 
Mary W. Earuy. 


CORALINE WONDERS, 


CORRESPONDENT of the Philadelphia 
Presa, writing from Naasau, New Providence, | 

gives a fine description of the sub-marine 
wonders connected with the coral reefs which | 
stretches for several miles along the northern side 
of the island, forming the harbor: 
“The admiration of all new comers and a fea- | 
ture of which the eye never tires is the changeful | 
nature of the tints resting in the translucent | 
waters of the harbor. There is a vivid green, a | 
beryl-like color, that defies the pigments in my | 
paint-box most exesperatingly, indeed. Bierstadt, 


who comes here, is said to have given it up in de- 


apair. Bryant compared it to the liquid which 
gleams in the drug-store windows far up the street | 
on dark nights. This is set off to advantage by 


bands of neutral tints and almost purple. This 
harbor is a magazine of wonders. To float | 
over its quiet surface in the early morning 
and, with waler-glass, to look down through its 
three fathoms into the world of life below is the 
very essence of human enjoyment. Our room in 
the hotel has been transformed into a museum of 
natural history. Our diving boatmen have gone | 
into the depths for us and brought us coral and 


sponges, conches and sea-urchins, star-fish and 


bivalves ad infinitum. | 


“ At the extreme end of the island, to the east- | 


ward, there is a shoal which has been aptly named 
the Sea Gardens, I had penned a full account of | 
the myriad wonders noted there for your columns | 
while fresh from their contemplation, but yesterday | 
we dropped anchor over a spot so much the | 
grander that all that was written has been con- 


signed, not to the fire-place, for there is none, but 
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tothe winds. I have learned from visual evidence 
that the ‘caves of ocean’ are not by any means 
the figurative creation of poetic minds, 

“This particular reef is located in a crescent 
bordered by a sloping, sandy shore at the north- 
eastern corner of the island. The interstices in 
the coral growths are perhaps fifty feet deep, and 
the bottom is covered with fine white sand, against 
which the minutest object is displayed with great 
distinctness, Projected over these and shadowing 
their depths are masses of brain coral and wide- 


| reaching limbs of coral trees, in the topmost 


branches of which a diver may stand waiast-deep 


|} in water and gather clusters of most exquisitely 
| fashioned and brilliantly colored sub-marine planta, 
| or going into the liquid depths bring up anything 


our capricious fancies may demand that can be 


| torn loose from the rock. 


“ Floating slowly along we saw the submerged 
cities of coraldom, the highways, byways, marts 
and castles of the deep, and through all their 
mullioned casements out and in among the maa- 
sive portals, going and coming among the black 
shadows were the wandering and graceful beauties 
of the sea, the jewfish, turbot, pilot, rainbow- 
fish, bonita and hundreds of their fellows, clad in 
the gayest of liveries and turning their glittering 
sides to us in the half lights of their homes until 
they gleam like opals. This was the very realm 
of Neptune and these his cohorts, In every little 
pothole up and down these cliffs dwelt some hermit 


lof the sea; a black and bristling urchin and his 


brother Echinoderma, a lobster or a starfish ard 
swordfish projected their attenuated noses from 
loopholes in the rock.” 


THE BEST MEMORANDUM-BOOK. 


FTER all, the brain is the best and most reli- 
{& able memorandum-book; it is always at 
4% hand, use enlarges its capacity and increases 
its usefulness and reliability, and no one can read 
it but its owner, Once let the brain get into a re- 
ceptive and retentive way, and it will go on gather- 
ing and holding information without any effort on 
the part of him who carries it about, and before he 
knows it he will have a stock of valuable and im- 
mediately available facta that will distance the 
best-kept set of memorandum-books ever written. 
A trained hand is a good thing, but a trained 
head is a better and a scarcer. People talk abont 
being “blessed” with a good memory. Any 
man who has ordinary mental capacity can “ bless” 
himself with that useful article if he will but 
try. Don’t rely on fictitious aids. Don’t try to 
remember a thing by remembering something to 
remember it by. That is clumsy and roundabout. 
Strive to remember the thing itself, and if you 
will but persevere, you'll find that it is not so 
difficult after all, 
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THE VOICE. 


WAS much interested in Augusta de Bubna’s 
pleasant and sensible “ Whisper to Girls,” 
published more than a year ago in the Home 

MAGAZIN} 
the voice. Perhaps she did not consider it as belong- 
ing to the list of features, of which alone she pur- 
posed to treat. I think it may be so considered, 
Surely no young lady who wishes to be attractive 
can aflord to neglect it. Quite as important as 
white teeth is the quality of the sounds that issue 


But I noticed that she said nothing of 


| 
| 
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about in listening to the music of her voice. Every 
tone was trained and ripened to a perfect utter- 


ance, every syllable clearly enunciated. There 


from behind them; and the possessor of a well: | 
| vanishes when she opens her mouth tospeak. Yet 


trained, musical voice has a charm which out- 
weighs that of any one other beauty, and often 
causes the listener to forget, or at least to forgive, 
the absence of all beauty in face or form. Even a 
harsh, unmusical voice may be made agreeable by 
careful cultivation, by gentle tones, and correct, 
distinct enunciation, 

Young ladies should remember also that, to a 
sensitive ear, the voice is an almost sure index to 
the character. This is especially the case with 
women, whose vocal organs are more delicate than 
are those of the sterner sex. They vibrate more 
easily with changes of feeling, and so are more 
capable of receiving and reflecting impressions 
from the mind. 


Craft, malice or ill-temper quickly betrays itself 


in the voice. The disagreeable tone may pass 
away with the evil mood; but if such mood be 
often indulged in—alas for the voice! At beat it 
only retains a smooth, insincere gloss of sweetness, 
which, to some ears, is even more repellent than 
downright, harsh moroseness. 

Is the key-note of the character envy, selfishness, 
insincerity ; or is it kindness, generosity, frank in 
dependence. Whatever it may be, good or bad, 
fine or coarse, it rings through the voice, and 
makes itself known to all who give the matter a 
thought 

The nature of the voice is more easily under- 
stood when its owner is unseen, for the form, the 
dress, the play of the features, and the attention 
which one must in courtesy give to the subject on 
which a person may be speaking in his or her 
presence, distract the attention from the voice, 
and perhaps bias the judgment in regard to its 
character. If I hear an unknown voice fora little 
time without seeing its owner, it gives me an im- 
pressicn of that owner’s character which subse- 
quent acquaintance is almost sure to confirm. 

The power of a beautiful voice to please and 
charm is often strikingly illustrated. 

Not long ago a gentleman was telling one of a 
lady whom he knew. She was neither young nor 
beautiful; and yet he spoke of her in terms of 
almost enthusiastic admiration. She was well- 
bred, well-informed and a good converser. But, 
he said, he often quite forgot what she was talking 


were no slips, no elisions. There was no hurrying, 
and, withal, no stiffness or hesitation. This result 
could hardly have been attained except by long 
and persistent effort; and yet so easy, so graceful 
was it all, that it seemed a natural gift. 

In direct contrast is the case of a young lady of 
my acquaintance. She is beautiful; she is grace 
ful; she is charming. She is not ill-natured, nor 
does she use slang. I think most people find it 
hard to tell why it is that much of her charm 


such is the case. It is not that her voice is 
naturally harsh or disagreeable, but it is untrained, 
undeveloped ; and—the truth must be told— it re- 
veals the fact that, with all her beauty and grace, 
she is still composed of very ordinary clay 
Spiritual striving, intellectual endeavor, never 
vex the smooth current of her inner life. She is 
unformed, uneducated in all that makes true edu- 
cation, and her voice shows it 

A sweet voice, as a mark of sweet and womanly 
attributes, is usually bestowed on novel-heroines, 
and is by no means considered among the least of 
their charms, All who are familiar with “ Mid- 
dlemarch,” must remember the voice of Dorothea 
Brooke. 

“ Ladislaw had made up his mind that she must 
be an unpleasant girl, since she was going to marry 
Casanbon, and what she said of her stupidity about 
pictures would have confirmed that opinion even 
if he had believed her. As it was, he took her 
words for a covert judgment, and was certain that 
she thought his sketch detestable. There was too 
much cleverness in her apology ; she was laughing 
both at her uncle and himself. But what a voice! 
It was like the voice of a soul that had once lived 
in an Aolian harp. This must be one of nature’s 
inconsistencies.” 

And again, when Ladislaw is talking with his 
artist friend, Naumann, who wishes to paint her 
portrait, he says: “How would you paint her 
voice, pray? But her voice is much diviner than 
anything you have seen of her.” 

It may not be uninteresting to note just here 
that George Eliot herself possessed an ex- 
quisitely modulated voice. A writer who was 
once 80 fortunate as to see this gifted woman in 
her own home, after describing her personal ap- 
pearance, says: ‘‘And she had been described to 
me as plain and entirely unprepossessing! I sup- 
pose a woman with such a face might have a dis- 
sonant voice, but certainly Mrs. Lewes has not, for 
when she greeted me what Caleb Garth says of 
Dorothea Brooke came instantly to my mind: 
‘She speaks in such plain words, and a voice like 
music. Bless me, it reminds me of bits in the 
Meesiah!—“and straightway there appeared a 
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multitude of the heavenly host, praising God and 
saying ”’—it has a tone with it which satisfies your 
ear.” 
One more instance of the power of the voice to 
call out admiration I cannot forbear giving. 
One evening, several years ago, I chanced to be 
in a theatre listening to a young actress (I forget 





her name) who was playing Ophelia to Booth’s | 
Hamlet. She played very well, and sang with 
much pathos the little songs in Act IV, Scene V, 
the last scene in which Ophelia is seen alive 

After distributing her flowers, she turned to leave | 
the stage, saying, “ Good-night!” and then again, | 
“Good-night!” Only two little words; in no way | 


| 


“a” . | 
different from those which had gone before; and 


yet so inexpressibly sweet and touching was their | 
tone that that last “Good-night” thrilled through | 
the audience like magic. Nothing in all that had | 
gone before could compare with it. A storm of | 
applause arose; and all whom I afierward heard 
commenting on the play spoke of that little 
“Good-night!” as one of the most admirable | 
things in the whole entertainment. 
i have thus far said nothing of the voice in sing- | 
ing, for those who are so fortunate as to possess the | 
gift of song are seldom insensible to its importance, 
and usually cultivate it as far as may lie in their 
power. Besides, the voice in song is less indica- 


tive of the character than when used in conversa- 
tion. But certainly a singing-voice, with the 
power to use it eflectively, is a most potent charm, | 
and its fortunate possessor can well afford to be | 
serenely content whatever of other attractions she 
may lack, It causes an otherwise disagreeable | 
person to be looked on with tolerance, with favor, | 
even, for a time, at least 

Once, at a school concert, I heard an impulsive 
young lady near me commenting on one of the 
singers, a girl whose taste in dress and in other 
matters was by no means perfect. 

“T always hated that girl,” she said, “ because 
she wears so much cheap lace; but I'll forgive her, | 
she has such a sweet voice.” 

Another, speaking of a gentleman who was not 
very agreeable in his manners, nor indeed entirely | 
estimable in other respects, said: “I always 
thought I hated , but I rather like him when | 
he sings.” 

Those who are not musical may remember that | 
the power of reading well is almost as much to be 
desired as that of singing well; and many, per- 
haps most of these, may with patience and earnest | 
endeavor attain this power. 

HELEN HERBERT. 

Tue longer I live, the more I am certain that the 
great difference between men—between the feeble 
and the powerful, the great and the insignificant— 
is energy, invincible determination; a purpose 
once formed, and then death or victory. 
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SUB-ROSA. 


MT ONICA sits in silence gazing 
Out on the roses white and red 


That hang in clusters round her window, 
And o’er her sweetest fragrance shed. 


There is no picture half so lovely 
As she, in all ber youthful bloom ; 
The flowers give no more of sweetness 
Than she unto the quaint old room. 


Thought, o’er her brow its shadow casting, 
Makes the fair face look strangely grave, 

And eyes, erewhile so brightly sparkling, 
A touch of tender sadness have. 


The winsome mouth, with outline graceful, 
Is drawn as if she were in pain; 

Her lips are firmly pressed together, 
As if they would a sigh restrain. 


What Siren weaves her spell about thee, 
Holding thee calm and silent there, 

While sombre shadows gather round thee, 
And rosy perfumes fill the air? 


What unknown danger bids thee shudder, 
While one by one the stars peep out, 

And, all unseen, the night wind gently 
Scatters the rose-leaves all about? 


Ah! dost thou think of one who travels 
In distant lands across the sea, 

And wonder if a thought he sendeth 
Upon the night-wind home to thee? 


How canst thou question? Surely, surely 
Thou knowest that his constant heart 
Would turn to thee, although two oceans 

Instead of one kept thee apart. 


And dost thou fear among the roses? 
Remember not one leaf can fall, 
No bud can wither ’mid their clusters, 
But One shall note who watches al! 


Monica still in silence sitteth, 
Sheltered by roses red and white, 
Gazing with brow grown sweetly peaceful 
Out on the calm and star-lit night. 
Rutu ARGYLE. 


Tne wear and tear of life come chiefly from 
straining after the impossible. Nervous excite- 
ment, alternate hopes and disappointments, un- 
availing struggles, feverish anxieties, bitter failures 

these are the worst enemies of health and hap- 
piness, the most fatal destroyers of peace and 
prosperity. They come for the most part from 
taking up needless burdens. 
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HINTS FOR PAINTING ON TERRA- of painting on terra-cotta, in oils and in water. 

COTTA. colors, the latter aided with Chinese white. The 

medium most preferred is that of oils; water. 

AINTING on terra-cotta divides with china- | colors and Chinese white are more difficult to work. 

painting the favor of a great many amateurs | and less satisfactory in their effect when done, and 

who, though with skill in handling the| also they are liable to crack and “cake off” 
brush, and a taste for color, have not the power, | hot or dry weather. 

nor perhaps the time, for undertaking a large On the table before me I have a red terra-cotia 

picture. There are a number of articles in white! plate, seven inches across. Very few colors will 


in 





look as well, and none better. 
on this red than yellow and 
green. On this plate I intend 
to paint sprays of marigold 
I take a sable or a camel's 
hair brush, dip it into some 
chrome yellow, using turpen- 
tine as a medium, paint over 
all the flowers and buds, but 
not thickly, then I mix with 
the yellow some cobalt blue and 
a little brown, and paint over 
the leaves and stalks, working 
in white where the lights are 
strong. I must take care not 
to work with my colors too 
liquid, as when once they have 
run over the outline it is im 
possible to rub them out, and 
there will always be stains, un- 
less the design can be judi- 
ciously extended so as to cover 
the stains. The first flat tints 
will soon dry, the terra-cotta 
being very absorbent. Some 
people gum over the design, « 
as to some extent to fill up the 
pores, but I find it better to let 
the pores be filled with the 
color, At first it will be found 
very difficult to work the 
color; it is apt to go in littk 
ridges and sometimes to peel 
off in flakes; 


: this last is occa- 
sioned ty the medium not 
being properly mixed with the 
color, and it therefore soaks 
into the plate, and the color 
dries too quickly. It is to be 
avoided by careful mixing and 
careful working. When it 
happens, you must fill in the 
blank spaces by touching them 

and red terra-cotta sold now, which are admirably | with the point of the brush charged with well- 

adapted for painting on, and I propose, in a short mixed color, taking care not to rake up the color 
paper, to give a few hints for their effective decora-| at the sides. On the plate before me I have 
tion. I think it will be better for those wishing 
to learn, for me to suppose I have an article before | one spray crossing it with one flower and a bud; 
me ready for painting, and the instruction I pro-| a small yellow and brown butterfly sufficiently 
pose giving, will be then clearer and more easy to| relieves any blank space left. I have painted all 
follow. First, let me say that there are two ways | over the flowers with chrome yellow. The centres 


painted one spray with two flowers and a bud, and 


| 
} 
} 
| 
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HINTS FOR PAINTING ON TERRA-COTTA. 


of them now require to be touched up with 
cadmium and a little Indian yellow, the shadows 
composed of brown and gray. Blue must be 
sparingly used in the shadows, and white, too. 
The latter, of course, is required at times, but it 
is liable to make shadows muddy- looking. 
The colors should be clean and clear, as 
they thus stand out better from the 
ground. The various details of light 
and shade I must leave to the practical 
experience of my readers. They vary, 
of course, according as to whether you 
wish the flowers to be as if painted in 
full light or in shadow. The plate, I 
consider, will be improved if I put a 
narrow border round the rim, either 
within the rim or actually on it, 
relief to the yellow and red, I mix a 
little Antwerp blue with white, and a 
slight touch—a very slight touch—of 
yellow. These ingredients compose a 
soft turquoise blue, and it looks very 
well as a 
When my design is thoroughly dry, I 
shall take a clean, soft brush and dip it 
in some picture copal varnish or mastic 
varnish, and shall go over the shadows 
of the whole design. When that, too, is 
thoroughly dry, I shall go over with the 
same varnish the rest of the design, excepting the 
border. I here warn my readers to be careful in 


Asa 


border to the marigolds, 


putting on this varnish: it must not be put on | 


thickly, as it will then dry in ridges. Where you 
see a ridge appearing, you must carefully drag it 
off if it is moist; but if itis already dry, you had 
better leave it or else scrape it off with a sharp 
knife, and then go over again with the varnish. 


Space will not permit me to give long descrip- 
tions of designs, but I think it will only require 
a few lines more to help to put beginners in the 
way of starting and working for themselves. If 
your plate is made of the white terra-cotta, I 


| 


advise you to paint a background on it, as, though 
| the white ground might throw up your design, it 
| is not pretty in itself, and is liable, too, to show 
| the least mark or smear. 

| he turquoise-blue I have mentioned makes an 


| excellent background for yellow flowers. A back- 


ch : 
| ground can be put on more liquid than the design, 
An efective design on 


and with a larger brush. 
a long, rather narrow plaque, is the wild yellow 
iris, the stalks springing from the bottom, and the 
top flower stopping about an inch from the 
summit. These flowers look particularly well on 
a graduated blue background. When you wish to 
have the design stiff and so-called conventional- 
looking, you must outline all the details. Van- 
dyke brown is a good color for outlining. Great 
care must be taken in outlining not to let the color 
run. I have recommended simple spirits of tur- 
pentine asa medium, because I generally use it 
| myself; but where I have had to put the color on 
in thick masses, and I have not wished it to dry 


How- 


ever, do not use medium at all unless it is abso- 


quickly, I have sometimes used megilp. 


lutely required, 

3e careful always to begin your work with clean 
After using, plunge them into a jar of 
soft soap and water, the color will then come off 


brushes. 


almost immediately, and then, if they are wiped 
into shape on a soft, smooth rag, they are kept soft 
and pliable; be careful, too, that there are no hairs 
in the brush liable to come out. A pretty, care- 
fully drawn design is often spoilt by not giving 
sufficient attention to such details. 

I do not think look well painted on 
terra-cotta, but small cherubs floating amongst 
| flowers, if they are very carefully and clearly 


heads 
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drawn, sre effective, particularly on a vase. 
Butterflies and birds are suitable also for terra- 
cotta decorations, but flowers, or and 
butterflies, are best of all. Be careful never to 
unlike butterflies 


alighting on flowers which in nature they would 


flowers 


paint butterflies nature, or 


never alight on. For instance, do not paint a 


butterfly, which does not make its appearance till | 


June or July, alighting on a snowdrop or a 


Mi 


wnt 


daffodil, and do not paint a bright robin redbreast 
hopping on a crimson, summer rose. 

I will close this paper with a short list of designs 
for vases and plates, 

For a tall, narrow, white terra-cotta vase: On 


one side a tall spray of purple monkhood, on the | 


other side a short spray of same, with a bee flying 
to one of the flowers. Background: pale yellow, 
graduating to a light brown, 
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| For a tall, narrow, red terra-cotta vase: On one 
| side, and stretching round a little way to the other 
| side, a straggling branch of honeysuckle; a tortoise. 
shell butterfly 

A round, white, terra-cotta plate, twelve inches 
lacross: Sprays of yellow jasmine; ground, 
| turquoise-blue, graduating toward peacock-blue 

A round, red, terra-cotta plate, twelve inches 
across: A group of ox-eyed daisies, nearly filling 
the plate, also some flowering grass and a yellow 
butterfly. 


HOW TO MAKE AN HERBARIUM. 


. : 
F we may believe our aunts and grandmas, this 
was much more fashionable some years ago 





than it is to-day; at the same time, science 
|and culture are more widely disseminated among 


women now than ever they were. So we may con- 


|template an old-time smattering of a beautiful 
| 


study, and a present ignorance of it, its former 
place being occupied by branches far more ab 
| struse, far less satisfying. 

As an earnest devotee of botany, I confess I am 
| very sorry that it is not more widely known than 
}itis. I can conceive of no pursuit more refining, 
more elevating, more especially suitable to a deli- 
music 


mind—except, of than the 


And I am truly glad that the 


cate urse, 
study of flowers 
| fickle goddess, La Mode, has for a time made wild- 
| flowers fashionable. 

I don’t know exactly w hy sO many should shrink 
}from the study, especially as its objects are all 
around us, its domain everywhere, Probably for 
|two reasons. First, some people think it very 
| difficult, and abounding in hard technical names. 
This, a few months’ study will show to be a mis- 
take. 
deserving the name of science. This, too, is a mis- 


Second, others think it too trivial, scarce 


take, some of the greatest names known being 
numbered among its students. 

To young ladies especially would I appeal on 
behalf of my chosen subject. I promise them that 
they will find it just as beautiful as painting, just 
as fascinating as embroidery, just as useful as his- 
Then, too, with what a new face will nature 
appear to them when they have begun to learn her 
secrets; what enchantment will it lend to their 


tory. 


delightful country rambles, when such rare profit 
is blended with such sweet pleasure; how much 
dearer will grow to them their own country, their 
own neighborhood, their own garden, when they 
know where to find all the fairy treasures of each? 
Shall I add another word regarding the health, 
the knowledge, the aspirations to be gained in con- 
sequence? 

Ah, how I pity those who wander through the 
fields and woods with their eyes, as it were, only 
half open—to whom all the beautiful, rural land- 


| scape is almost a sealed book, 
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Study botany, then, And begin early. Prepare 
your herbarium for the first trailing arbutus and 
pixie, grape-hyacinth and hepatica. 

An ordinary scrap-book, such as may be pur- 
chased at any stationery store, makes a nice her- 
barium. Or any girl, with a little ingenuity, can 
make one herself by sewing together pieces of 
thick, white paper, in the form of a book, placing 
between the pages a sufficient number of false 
leaves, and finishing it with any suitable cover. 
of course, you want your herbarium to look just 
as neat as you can possibly have it. 

When you have gathered your specimens, and 
letermined their names, press them carefully 
jotil they are thoroughly dry. Then gum them 
smoothly into the herbarium, arranging them so 
that each page will present a nice, finished appear- 
ance. Use only a little mucilage, as very much 
smears. Then write under each specimen—first, 
iis common name, if you know it; second, its 
botanical name; third, the name of the natural 
family to which it belongs; fourth, the date of 
gathering, the place and the character of the soil 
in which it was found ; fifth, any other memoranda 
that you choose- perhaps the color of the flower, 
in case it should fade. So that your completed 
label may look somewhat as follows: 


Common Buttercup. 
(Ranunculus acris. 
Ranunculaceae. 

June 10th, 1880. Ardmore, Pa. 
Roadsides, fields. 


Deep orange. 


For this latitude, an herbarium ought to have 
on its first, page a specimen of trailing arbutus, 


gathered in March, and on its last a spray of 


golden-rod, plucked in November. 

Now I have told you how your completed work 
should look, without telling you very much about 
the means to such an end, But, patience, gentle 
sisters, 

Before you can do very much, you will need to 
possess yourselves of Gray’s “ How Plants Grow,” 
and Gray’s “Manual of Botany.” The first will 
give you all the information required concerning 
vegetable physiology, and so forth, and put you in 
the way to take up the second, which you will 
really use most, as 1 will tell you. The two will 
not cost you as much as most of you would un- 
hesitatingly spend for a spring hat which you 
don’t actually want, and which you would forget 
within three months, while the botany will remain 
ever-fresh, ever-living. 

When you have found a flower new to you, use 
the Key in the “Manual of Botany,” 
have discovered the natural family to which it 
belongs. Then trace out its genus, then its species, 
and you have found its scientific name, and per- 
haps its common name also. 


until you 





|tercup, mentioned above. 


In this way, slowly 
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and surely, you may, ere long, become familiar 
with the whole flora of your own locality. 

For instance, to be more explicit, take the but- 
You see that it has 
visible flowers, not invisible, like the mushroom ; 
consequently you find, on turning to the Key, that 
it belongs to Series I. Next, you find that it is 
net-veined, not parallel-veined, like grass; so it be- 
longs to Class I, or Lxogenous plants. You now 
discover that the corolla consists of separate petals, 
s0 is found in Division I, or po/ypetalous flowers. 
You further find that the stamens are more than 
ten, 80 belongs in Sub-class A.; that the calyz is 
entirely free from the pisti/s, so is ranked in Sub- 
division 1, We are now near the object of our 
search, which we find at last by comparing pistils, 
stamens, leaves, flowers, etc. Here it is: Leaves 
not peltate (shield-shaped ) ; petals deciduous (fall- 


ing), 34. Turn to page 34. 

Now you run through a synopsis of genera— 
Clematis, Thalictrum, etc, until you reach Ranun- 
cvlus, Which you find describes your buttercup per- 
fectly, aa far as it goes, But there is still another 
sub division, 2. acris, which completes the descrip- 
tion. The whole botanical name of your flower is 
formed by placing the name of the genus before 
that of the species, Thus, genus, Ranunculus ; 
species, acris— Ranunculus acris. 

In finding the buttercup, you see that you have 
incidentally encountered the names of many of 
your floral friends—anemone, hepatica, columbine, 
larkspur, ete. These all belong to the great 
natural family, Ranunculacee. 

All this may sound hard, but when you come to 
put it into practice, you will find it far easier than 
you would think. Not that there are no difli- 
culties in the science, however—on the contrary, 
there are plenty of them. But don’t be dis- 
couraged; the greatest botanists have had count- 
less obstacles to encounter. I was told by one of 
the most eminent scientists in our city that he had 
had a specimen in his herbarium labeled wrongly 
for thirty years without discovering his mistake. 
So take heart. 

In your botanical analysis, you will need a little 
glass or lens to enable you to see accurately small 
seeda, stamens, hairs, and the like. You can buy 
such a one for about a dollar. 

Success to your botany. 

MARGARET B. HARVey. 


“T was once very shy,” said Sydney Smith, 
“but it was not long before I made two very useful 
discoveries: first, that all mankind were not 
wholly employed in observing me (a belief that 
all young people have); and next, that shamming 
was of no use; that the world was very clear- 
sighted, and soon estimated a man at his just 
value. This cured me, and I determined to be 
natural and let the world find me out.” 
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GERALD’S FOUR-LEAVED SHAMROCK. 


“I'll seck the four-leaved shamrock 
Through all the fairy dells, 

And if 

Oh, how I'll weave my spells 


I find the charmed leaves, 
oi 
I I could but find one!” said Grace, pausing 
suddenly in the midst of her song, and letting 
her hands fall from the keys of the piano 
into her lap. 

“What is the special virtue supposed to reside 
in the fourth leaflet of a shamrock ?” 

“Do you not know that a four-leaved shamrock 
is a supposed fairy talisman, giving its possessor 
an influence for good over all with whom he comes 
He can heal feuds, reunite parted 


in contact? 


frienda—in fact, be every one’s good genius. | 
think I shall look for one, Laurence.” 

‘To what use would you apply your magic 
powers? . 

‘| would make your uncle relent, of course.” 

‘I am afraid that nothing short of a fairy spell 
will accomplish that, Grace; reason has no effect 
whatsoever upon him.” 

“Have you been administering much of that 
article lately ?” 

“] spent more than an hour this morning on 
trying to make him see that after five years of hard 
work | have a right to a fixed salary, be it much 
little We would be content with a little, 
would 
right to anything, but says that if I marry to please 
him he will take me into partnership at once. As 
I do not, however, intend to gratify him in this 


or 


we not, Grace?) He will not admit my 


respect, his liberal offers are not of much 


use,” 
“Did he name any particular person whom he 
wished you to marry ?” 


“Yes; Miss Blake, of Killora, It seems that 


he and old Blake have been talking the matter | 


over after the manner of the farmers, and have 
come to an understanding concerning the number 
of cows and pigs, or their equivalents, to be con- 
tributed on each side, My uncle arranged a mar- 
riage the other day on strictly commercial prin- 
ciples, between the foreman’s son and old Tom 
Byrne’s daughter, and he is so proud of his per- 
formance that he is burning to try his hand on my 
affairs next.” 
“Alice Bl 
Laure nce 
“She about the prettiest girl I know; but 
for all that I don’t mean to marry her. Nor do | 
think the arrangement would suit her much better 
than it does me, If I am not much mistaken, she, 
too, has plans of her own, But while my uncle 
has the notion in his head, we sha’n’t be able to 
make him look at things from our point of view. 
Try to find the four-leaved shampock, Grace, and 
conjure up a litthe common senge for my uncle. 


is 


ike is a pretty girl and a nice girl, | 
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A very little would do, I must go now; will yoy 


come as far as the gate with me?” 

And the two lovers sauntered out into the twi. 
light and reiterated their last words at the garden 
gate, leaving the pretty little drawing-room to jt, 
Gerald, 


sole other Grace's Cousin 


slender, fuir-haired lad of about fourteen, who was 


occupant, 


lying listlessly on a low couch in the bow window 

Grace and Laurence had been playfellows for so 
many years, that no one but the uncle of the latter 
felt any surprise when they appeared in the charac. 
ter of lovers. Mr. Latouche, however, waa thun. 
derstruck at the announcement of his nephew's 
attachment to 
|language of which he afterward felt somewha 


ashamed, that should Laurence persist in his de- 


Grace Neville, and declared, jn 


termination to marry the daughter of a beggarly 
half-pay captain, he might bid farewell to his 





| present home and future prospects at Glenallan 
Mills. Laurence was quite dependent on his uncle, 
with whom he had lived from childhood; he had 
always been treated as a son of the house, and on 
his return from school had begun to assist his 
mills. Looked on by every one as the future 
master, and liberally supplied with pocket-money, 
he was nevertheless without any fixed salary, and 


| 
| 

| 

} 

| 

| 

| uncle in the management of his extensive flax. 
| 

] 

| 

| 

| 


sometimes felt tempted to envy the mill-hands 
who received their weekly pittance, not as a gift, 
| but as a right. He was resolved, however, that 
}come what might he would marry Grace, and ly 
| had already begun to make inquiries as to the 
probability of his being able to utilize the experi 
| ence gained at Glenallan Mills in obtaining a 
| salaried post in some similar concern, His unel 
| meantime, ignoring as far as possible the young 
| man’s own projects, lost no opportunity of showing 
him how smooth his path should be made in th 
event of his marriage with Miss Blake, whose 
higher birth was considered by the seniors t 
| balance the accumulated fortunes of three genera 
tions of mill-owners 

While Grace and Laurence were loitering in the 
| garden, Gerald was pondering over the only por 





|tion of the foregoing conversation intelligible t 
| himself—Grace’s jesting wish for the four-leaved 
shamrock, Poor Gerald was but half-witted; his 
| brain had been injured by a fall in babyhood, and 
|had never properly developed. He was still a 
child in mind, with all a child’s belief in the 
| marvelous—a belief which Grace was chary of dis- 
couraging, from an instinctive feeling that his im- 
| agination waa his highest gift, which once weak- 
ened or destroyed would never be replaced by 
| reasoning powers, She was very fond of him, and 
devoted much time and trouble to the work of 
| training him, and drawing out what little intellect 
he posseased; while he, on his part, repaid her 
care with a passionate devotion, obeying her 
slightest wish, and following her about like her 
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shadow. He was also fond of Laurence, a ride on | you that'll never know what being busy means; 
whose horse constituted his greatest pleasure ; and, all the better for you, maybe. Sit down there, 
though quite unconscious of the reason, he under. | alanna, an’ I'll get you a drink of milk.” 
stood, in his own dim way, that Laurence’s uncle| Gerald stretched himself at full length upon the 
was angry, and that Grace was grieved Anger | grass, and began to drink the milk, which Joan 
was a very terrible thing to poor Gerald, who! brought him in.a little china mug sacred to his 
dreaded stern looks and harsh words as other lads | own use. 
dread blows. ** How is Miss Grace?” asked Joan. 
Why, he wondered, did Grace want the four- “1 don’t know,” answered Gerald; “she is un- 
leaved shamrock, An unwonted fit of shy reserve | happy, | think. Her eyes were full of tears when 
she came in from the garden last night. She 
thought I did not see them, but I did. Nurse, 
| what is a four-leaved shamrock ?” 
“A four-leaved shamrock, alanna? Why, a 
shamrock that has four little leaves instead of 
| three,” 
“TI know that. I mean, what is the use of it?” 
“ Well, people say that ’tis a fairy charm that 





“1 HAVE FOUND THE FOUR-LEAVED SHAMROCK,” 


prevented him asking for an explanation when | brings Juck to them that owns it. I never saw one 


(irace returned, but he puzzled over the question | myvelf, but my mother knew a woman that found 


at intervals during the night, and the wish for a| one when she was milking her cow in the meadow, 
olution of the difficulty guided his wandering! an’ grew rich an’ prosperous from that day out. 
steps the next morning to his old nurse’s cabin, | Who was talking to you about it, Master Gerald?” 
which stood on a green hill-side, some three miles} “Grace was singing about it last night, and she 
from his home. 'eaid that she wished she could find one. It 
The old woman was sitting on her door-step,| had something to do with Laurence’s uncle, I 
knitting, and basking in the sunshine, She looked | think.” 
up joyfully as Gerald approached. | “Ah, yes,” said Joan. “I suppose Miss Grace 
“ Master Gerald, alanna, I thought I was never | thinks that if she had one she could make things 
going to set eyes on you again. What became of | up between Master Laurence an’ his uncle.” 
you all this long while, honey ?” | “ And could she?” 
“T don’t know, nurse,” answered Gerald. “I| “Who knows but she might? By all accounts 
must have been busy, I think.” | there’s wonderful power in a four-leaved sham- 


“Busy,” said old Joan, “poor lamb, sure it’s! rock.” 
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“| wonder if I could find one,” said Gerald, 

“Perhaps you might. 
you that the good people often send their gifts. 
Look 
Mi 


for it anyway, alanna. ’Tis a pity to have 


Grace fretting.” 
Henceforth poor Gerald’s one dream was to find 


the four-leaved shamrock, which was to avert the 


unger of Laurence’s terrible uncle and make 


(race happy. He was accustomed to rove hither 
and thither pretty much as he listed, for no one in 


all the country round would harm the innocent, 


while his own topographical instincts were un 
errit Accordingly he wandered about, day 
after day, telling no one of his purpose, hunting 


every meadow and every copse where shamrocks 


grew, seeking the magic quatrefoil destined to 
work h spells, Such freaks of nature, how- 
ever, though they do oceur, are very rare, and 
Gerald’s quest was long a fruitless one, He had 
at first avoided the neighborhood of Glenallan 


Mills from an unconquerable dread of meeting the 
terrible Mr. Latouche, whose stern face and iron- 
gray hair appeared to poor Gerald the embodi 
ment of all that was awful. At length, after days 
and weeks of patient search in other places, he so 


far overcame his repugnance as to go—in the 


early morning—to a large meadow through which 
the mill-stream flowed, and where the most luxu 
riant tufts of shararock in all the country round 
were & iid to grow, 

It was too early yet for the mill to be at work; 
the immense wheel was at rest, and a slender 
thread of rippling water flowed quietly on, giving 
no token of the force pent in by the sluices, and 


only awaiting a liberating hand to come rushing 
down and give life and motion to the slumbering 
mill, There was no lack either of life or motion 
in the meadows, however; the birds did not wait 
ound of the bell to begin their day, but 
if de 
termined to make the most of the short time they 
ld to themselves; while the rabbits 


for the 
sang, and chirped, and bustled about, as 


had the wor 

darted in and out of their holea or nibbled the 
young leaves, their bright eyes and long ears con- 
stantly on the alert against every danger, real or 


imaginary. Cerald was fond of animals, and at 


another time would have found much amusement 


in watching their antics; now, however, his mind 


was full of his quest, and he moved slowly, kneel- 
ing or lying on the ground wherever he saw a tuft 
of shamrock, and patiently examining it leaf by 
leaf. 


had 


At length he drew near the stream, which 


steep grassy banks gay with many flowers. 
The great bell was ringing now, and the workmen 
were trooping into the court-yard. He should 
abandon his search for that morning, since he 
He 
was turning reluctantly away, when he perceived 
a particularly large tuft of shamrocks on the steep 
bank, Some sudden impulse determined him to 


would not risk a meeting with Mr. Latouche. 


Sure it’s to the likes of | 
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it closely, and he stretched himeelf op 
His 


| sight was wonderfully long and clear, #0 that he 


| examine 


| 

the grass above 80 as to look down upon it 
could distinguish every leaflet in what to anothe; 

| person would have seemed but a confused mags o 
green. At length, to his unspeakable delight, }y 

| perceived the object of his search—a leaf actually 


composed of four divisions, at the end of a long 


trailing stem, Grasping the herbage firmly wit! 
| one hand, he stretched the other toward his prix 
As he did so, the sudden barking of a dog, accon 
panied by a loud shout, startled him, and losing 
his hold, he slipped down the steep bank into th: 
At the 


were opened, and 


atream below same moment the gate: 
the the 
waters, released from their prison, came seething 


mill-dam pent 
and foaming down, seizing on poor Gerald's hel; 
leas form, and bearing him swiftly toward th: 
certain destruction of the pitiless wheel, 
Theshout which had scared him was Laurence’: 
and the bark 
dog, Carlo. 


that of the latter’s Newfoundla 
As the boy disappeared from view 
Laurence ran forward, urging on his dog will 
voice and gesture, so thet when he reached th 
bank he found Carlo already struggling with the 
stream. To take off his coat and plunge in w 
the work 
somewhat retarded poor Gerald’s fate, and Lau 


of a moment. The dog's efforts ha 
to seize him just as he w 

the wheel, <A _ few long 
struggle, and Laurence 


ence was thus enabled 
being drawn under 
moments of desperate 
found himself once more upon the bank, besid 
ihe apparently lifeless form of the lad whom he 
had saved, and whom he now, for the first time 
recognized. A little crowd of men had by this 
time gathered round him, one of whom, under | 

directions, carried poor Gerald into the hous 
Mr 


and 


and laid him on a sofa in the dining-room. 


and his sister were summoned, 


Latouche si 
every effort was made to restore the boy to cor 
sciousness. When, after a long time, he opened 
his eyes, his first word was, “ Grace!’ 

“Do you want her, Gerald?” asked Laurence 
bending over him 

Yea,” said Gerald, “I 


at last.” 


have found it for her 


“Found what 


“The four-leaved shamrock:” and opening his 


tle leaf which he had a 


hand, he showed the |i 
through managed to keep safely inclosed within 
his palm. 

“The four-leaved shamrock ?” 


Grace wanted it. Sh 


“Don’t you remember? 
said that if she had one she could make your 
uncle forgive you.” 

“T remember,” said Laurence, with a pang at 
his heart. 

“ What does he mean 

eat he 


asked Mr. Latouche 


am afraid must have overheard some 


jesting nonsense of ours about a four-leayed sham- 
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rock. You know it is said to be a talisman 
May I bring Grace here, sir?” 

“Certainly, if the poor child wishes for her. 
Take the pony-carriage.”’ 

Laurence hurried away, and in a little time the 
doctor, who had been sent for, came. He said 
that Gerald had received some injury causing 
internal hemorrhage, and that his life was a ques- 
tion of minutes rather than of hours. After a 
little time he opened his eyes and asked again for 
(rrace, 

“She will be here very soon now,” answered 
Mr. Latouche. 

Ile was standing a little behind the sofa, and 
Gerald was quite unconscious that the gentle tones 
to which he now listened were those of Laurence’s 
terrible uncle. 

“T am so afraid of being asleep when she 
somes,” said Gerald. “I want to give her the 
four-leaved shamrock, She will be so glad to get 
it; she need not be afraid of Laurence’s cross 
uncle any more.” 

“Does Laurence aay that his uncle is cross?” 
asked Mr, Latouche, his face changing. 

“No,” said Gerald, “ Laurence is very fond of 
him, and Grace says that he is good, and that it is 
foolish of me to be eo much afraid of him; but | 
think she is afraid herself, for she never will waik 
near the mills for fear of meeting him.” 

The sound of wheela was now heard, and a 
moment later Grace entered with Laurence. She 
went straight over to the sofa, and knelt beside it. 
When Gerald saw her his whole face lighted up 
with joy. 

“See, Gracie,” he whispered, showing his prize, 
“T have found the four-leaved shamrock !” 

“© Gerald,” sobbed Grace, “I shall never 
forgive myself if my foolish talk has led to this’ 

“ Don’t ery about me,” said Gerald, “I am not 
really hurt. Put your arm round me—so, Now 
| can go to sleep comfortably. You need not be 
ifraid of Laurence’s uncle any more,” 

“T would rather never have seen Laurence 
again, than this should have happened,’ she 
cried, passionately, 

“Right,” said Mr. Latouche, in answer to 
Laurence’s look of dismay, “she is all the better 
worth winning for not being ready to fling old 
ties to the winds for the sake of her lover. How 
fond of her that poor boy seems!” 

When Gerald next opened his eyes, Mr. 
Latouche, moved by a sudden impulse, bent over 
him, 


“ 


“Gerald,” he said, “I can promise you that 


your cousin need never again be afraid of Laur- 
ence’s uncle.” 


“T know,” said Gerald, dreamily, “ 


she will 
lwave } ; _” 
always be happy now. 
“As happy as Laurence and I can make her.’ 
Gerald smiled and closed his eyes, 


“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL 





LEAD THEM.” 





After a time, Laurence, seeing how it was, took 
him from Grace’s arms, and laid him back upon 
the sofa, 

“Tt is best as it is, Grace,” he whispered, “his 
life as he grew older could hardly have been a 


happy one. Up to this you have made it so.” 


The four-leaved shamrock, inclosed within a 
golden circlet of Gerald’s hair, hangs in a locket 
from Grace’s watch-chain. Either by means of 
this or of some other talisman in her possession, 
she has cast such a spell over Mr. Latouche, that 
not even Laurence himself is more devoted to her 
than is the stern uncle, to propitiate whom poor 
Gerald lost his life. 


“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 


OFT flecks of the beautiful sunshine, 
Like a golden patch work lay 

On the floor, where with eager earnestness 
Our little one sat at play. 
With her innocent, trembling fingers 

She traced, with serious look, 
Some half-formed, straggling letters 

On the leaves of her favorite book 


“Come to God when He calls.” It was finished, 
And she amiled with a child’s delight. 

Alas, the soft sunshine and the smile, 
Together were lost in the night! 

Then one day when the sunset glory 
Threw a web of fire-spun gold 

Like a shining pall o'er the waxen face, 
And the fingers, still and cold 

We gathered the broken playthings, 
That were ecattered here and there, 

And folded the dear little dresses 
That she never again would wear ; 

And it chanced that we found in a corner 
Iler book, with its lettering quaint ; 

And it came like an inspiration, 


Penned by the hand of a saint! 


lor we wept and could find no solace, 
Till our quivering heart-strings caught 
The echo of heavenly wisdom 
That she had so blindly taught; 
lor we think that the beautiful message 
Left here by her childish hands, 
Was whispered to her by an angel 
Who came from the far-off land ; 


Who came on the wings of the sunshine 
That sorrowful, beautiful day, 

To give to the child sweet warning 
Ere he carried her soul away ; 

And that she, while her innocent fingers 
Were held by a Hand Divine, 

Left the message the angel gave her, 
For her father’s heart—and mine ! 


Mrs. Lucy M. Burn. 
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FAIR INEZ. 





 H, saw ye not fair Inez? 
She's gone into the West 


lo dazzle when the sun is down, 


And rob the world of rest; 
She took our daylight with her, 
The smiles that we love best, 
With morning blushes on her cheek, 
And pearls upon her breast. 


Oh, turn again, fair Inez, 
Before the fall of night, 

For fear the moon should shine alone, 
And stars unrivaled bright; 

And blessed will the lover be 
That walks beneath their light, 

And breathes the love against thy cheek 
I dare not even write. 


Would I had been, fair Inez, 
That gallant cavalier, 
Who rode so gayly by the side, 
And whispered thee ao near! 
Were there no bonny dames at home, 
Or no true lovers here, 
That he must cross the seas to win 
The dearest of the dear? 


I saw thee, lovely Inez! 
Descend along the shore, 

With bands of noble gentlemen, 
And banners waved before; 

And gentle youth and maidens gay, 
And snowy plumes they wore; 

It would have been a beauteous dream, 


If it had been no more! 


Alas, alas, fair Inez! 
She went away with song, 

With music waiting on her steps, 
And shoutings of the throng; 

But some were sad, and felt no mirth, 
But only music’s wrong, 

In sounds that sang, Farewell, farewell 
To her you've loved so long! 


Farewell, farewell, fair Inez! 
That vessel never bore 
So fair a lady on her deck, 
Nor danced so light before ; 
Alas for pleasure on the sea, 
And sorrow on the shore! 
The amile that blest one lover’s heart 
Has broken many more. 
Tuomas Hoop. 














TWO 





TWO HOUSEHOLD SCENES. 


SCENE FIRST. 
“ NNA, will you get my clothes? I am go 
| ing to town to-day,” were the words spoken 

- by a farmer to his wife. 

ANNA.~Will you take a lunch with you, 
James? 

James.—Oh, no; I'll take dinner with Charles 
and Hattie, Charles always likes to have me go 
with him. 

ANNA. Will it not disecommode Hattie to have 
you go in 80 unexpectedly ? 

James.—I don’t think so, She will only add 
one more plate; and it is not the dinner I care so 
much for, but I enjoy their society, and it is seldom 
|xeethem., You would willingly add a plate any 
time to have Charles take dinner with us, wouldn’t 
you? 

ANNA.—Oh, yes; I think it very pleasant for 
friends to meet; and there is surely no place so 


suitable as in our own home circles, 


SCENE SECOND 
CHARLES.—Walk in, James, and take a seat. 
Please exctise Ine a moment 

Charles stepped into the dining-room, where 
his wife was placing dinner on the table. A simple 
dinner, consisting of br ead, butter, cold sliced meat, 
pickles, baked apples, and cream and tea, stood on 
the table. Everything about the table was neat 
and clean, and the dinner was arranged in nice 
order. 

CHARLES 
with me to dinner, It is not often we see him, 


Hattie, | have brought James home 


and I always like to have him come when he is in 
town, 

Hartie.—I will be glad to see James, but our 
dinner is very simple. Maggie is washing, and 
baby and I are not feeling well, so I thought | 
would not exert myself too much. 

CHARLES. —Just right, my dear, and James will 
think nothing of it. I would far sooner have a 
plain dinner, under the circumstances, and have 
you welcome James pleasantly, than for you to be 
tired and flushed from cooking 

Harriz.—I will add another plate, and go in 
and speak to James, and then we will have dinner 

Hattie laid aside her house-apron, put on a fresh 
ribbon, and joined her husband and guest in the 
parlor. 

The trio repaired to the dining-room, where 
they partook of the simple dinner before described, 
mutually enjoying the cheerful conversation, An 
hour after dinner was spent in pleasant social 
intercourse, discussing the current topics of the 
day, in which the wife participated, and was much 
refreshed after her morning duties and care of 
baby. 

The friend thought no leas of her for the plain 
VOL, XLIxX,—19. 
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dinner he had eaten, but remembered with a feel- 
ing of pleasure the cordial manner in which he 
had been entertained by his friend’s wife. And 
as the husband went to his office, there was no 
guilty feeling on his part, as though he had sub- 
jected his wife to embarrassment by inviting a 
friend home unexpectedly, 

And what of the wife? Instead of feeling that 
her husband had encroached on her rights, and 


that his friend was unwelcome, she felt glad that 


he had sufficient confidence in her as mistress of 


his home to invite his friends whenever he felt so 
inclined 

I know that every sensible person will agree 
with me that this woman's actions on this occasion 
were above reproach. She was considerate of her 
health, one of our greatest bleasinga, and one which 
it is our sacred duty to preserve. Her guest did 
not feel like an intruder, as he would have done 
had she prepared a new dinner for him, which he 
could not have enjoyed, feeling that he had caused 
80 much inconvenience Her husband went to hia 
place of business with the same feeling of confi 
dence in the freedom of hia home, the one dear 
spot on earth to him that he had when he came. 

If there were less formality and deception in 
our home circles, there would be more truthful- 
ness and purity in society generally. There should 
be more uniformity in our mode of living. The 
idea should be abandoned that a casual visitor 
should demand from us any extra exertions in the 
preparation of the meal. Any meal which it 
would be proper for a wife * place before her 
husband, could with eqp opriety be placed 
before an unexpected ° vr. If housewives could 
dispense with the idea chat their tables must be 
supplied with a variety of meats and rich pastry 
whenever company appeared, it would indeed be 
a great reform, Their tables could be supplied 
with a diet of plain, wholesome food that would 
not require more than half the work, and the 
reputation of the housekeeper be as well sustained 
with all sensible people. 

In conclusion, I will give an extract from one 
of our popular lady writers on household topics. 

“T will tell you something which once happened 
to me. Certain business duties having detained 
me until nearly evening in a neighborhood at 
some distance from home, I decided to accept an 
oft-given invitation to drop in at any time and 
take tea with an acquaintance who resided in that 
locality. The family were out on my arrival, and, 
owing to a mistake on my part, I passed through 
the dining-room in going to the parlor. The table 
was neatly laid for tea, and I could not he!p seeing 
upon that table a dish of apple-sauce, a plate of 
gingerbread, some sliced meat, and the greater 
part of a large white loaf. Perhaps these drew my 
| attention more strungly from the fact that I was 
very hungry. 
‘ 
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“The family soon arrived, welcomed me cor- 
dially, and the feminine portion of it left the room 
‘to see about tea,’ as they said. Luckily that can- 
not take long, thought I to myself, for tea is 
But the meal was delayed an hour. 
I had reckoned without my hostess, Being sum- 
moned by that individual to the table, I found 
everything changed. The cloth had been replaced 
by one which stood up in ridges. Instead of the 
former neat simplicity, there was now a gloss, 
glare, a glitter and a giltedgedness, the effect of 
which was to put buckram into my manners and 
almost into my heart. 

“But the worst part is yet to be told. The 
apple-sauce, the substantial loaf, the gingerbread, 
the sliced meat, had been removed, and in their 
places were preserves, hot biscuits, fruit-cake, 
jelly-cake and fried oysters. There was but one 
dish upon which I was willing to satisfy my hun- 
ger, and that was the sliced bread. But four times 
as many slices as the number on the table would 
hardly have sufficed for the purpose, and to eat all 
on the plate would have been impolite.” 

Mrs. C. L. H. 


about ready. 





THE GIFT OF FAULT-FINDING. 


T is to be regretted that what is called “ clever- 
ness” or “acumen” nearly always takes the 
form of asharp-sighted and ready faculty of 

fault-finding. To “see through” persons and to 
discover the weak points in character, the errors 
and defects of policy, is held to be the highest and 
most esteemed proof of superior intelligence in busi- 


ness and the enterprise of ordinary life. The hapless | 


wight who is not alive to the schemings and the 
sinister motives of those with whom he has to deal 
—either for himself or others—is commonly re- 
garded as “stupid,” or a fool. Faith in human 
nature is thought to be no better than credulity, and 
trust in the guileless purposes of strangers goes by 


the name of gullibility. On the other hand, intense | 


and ever-active suspicion, distrust and unbelieving 
watchfulness are the recognized indications of clear- 
headedness, the possession of sharp wits and a power 
of making a safe and swift passage through the 
world to a satisfactory goal. A good fault-finder is 
the most appreciated of characters; and, although 
the quality is not kindly, it is practically estimable. 


Nevertheless, as we have said, it is matter for regret | 


that this should beso. The world would bea more 
enjoyable place—or state—of human existence if 
the most useful and admired quality were not one 
which tended to isolate the consciousness and nip 
sympathy and fellow-feeling in the bud, curdling 
the uilk of human kindness, and making the path 


of success a solitary way, wherein every man who | 


would prosper must press forward selfishly, and, 


so far as the inner sentiments of his heart are con- | 


cerned, alone. 





HOW THE SHADOWS CAME. 


HAPPY-HEARTED child was Madeline 
Henry, for the giad sunshine ever lay upon 
the threshold of her early home. Her 

father, a cheerful, unselfish man, left the world 
and its business cares behind him when he placed 
his hand upon the door of entrance to his house- 
hold treasures. Like other men, he had his 
| anxieties, his hopes and losses, hie disappointments 
| and troubles; but he wisely and humanely strove 
| to banish these from his thoughts when he entered 
| the home-sanctuary, lest his presence should bring 
| a shadow instead of sunshine. 

| Madeline was just twenty-two years of age when, 





| as the wife of Edward Leslie, she left this warm 
| down-covered nest, and was borne to a new and 
|more elegant home. Mr. Leslie was her senior 
| by eight or nine years. 
life at the age of twenty-two, as partner in a well- 
| established mercantile house, and as he was able 

to place fifty thousand dollars in the concern, his 
| position, in the matter of profits, was good from 
| the beginning. Yet for all this, notwithstanding 
| more than one loving-hearted girl, in whose eyes 
| he might have found favor, crossed his path, he 
|resolutely turned his thoughts away, lest the 
fascination should be too strong for him. He re- 
solved not to marry until he felt able to maintain 
a certain style of living. 

Thus were the heart’s impulses checked; thus 
were the first tender leaves of affection frozen in 
| the cold breath of mere calculation. He wronged 
himeelf in this; yet, in his worldliness and igno- 
rance, did he feel proud of being above what he 
called the weaknesses of other men. 

It was but natural that Mr. Leslie should be- 
come, in a reserved toward others; 
should assume a statelier step, and more set forms 
of speech; should repress, more and more, his 
heart’s impulses, 

In Mr. Leslie the love of money was strong ; 
yet there was in his character a firmly laid basis 
of integrity. Though shrewd in his dealings, he 
never stooped to a system of overreaching. He 
was not long, therefore, in establishing a good re- 
putation among business men. In social circles, 
where he occasionally appeared, almost as a matter 
of course he became an object of interest. 

Observation, as it regards character, is by far 
too superficial. With most persons, merely what 
strikes the eye is sufficient ground for an opinion; 
and this opinion is freely and positively expressed. 
Thus a good reputation comes, as a natural con- 
sequence, to a man who lives in the practice of 
| most of the apparent social virtues, while he may 
possess no real kindness of heart, and may be sel- 

fish to an extreme degree. 

Thus it was with Mr. Leslie. He was generally 


| regarded.as a model ofa man ; and when heat length 


He began his business- 


measure, 
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approached Madeline Henry asa lover, the friends feelings, she now remained silent, yet with her 
of the young lady regarded her as particularly | 


fortunate. 

As for Madeline, she rather shrank, at first, 
from his advances. There was a coldness in his 
presence that chilled her; a rigid propriety of 


speech and action that inspired too much respect | 
and deference. Gradually, however, love for the | 
| concern. 


maiden (if by such a term it might be called) 


fused his hard exterior, and his manner became so | 


gentle and affectionate that she yielded up to him 
a most precious treasure—the love of her trusting 
heart. 

Just twenty-two years old, as we have said, was 


Madeline when she passed, one New Year’s Day, 
tried to overreach me to-day, and it has hurt me 


as the bride of Mr. Leslie, from the warm home- 
nest in which she had reposed so happily, to be- 
come the mistress of an elegant mansion. Though 
in age a woman, she was, in many things, but a 
child in feelings. Tenderly cared for and petted 
by her father, her spirit had been, in a measure, 
sustained by love as an aliment. 

One like Madeline is not fit to be the wife of 
such a man as Edward Leslie. For him, a cold, 
calculating woman of the world were a better 
companion—one who has her own selfish ends to 
gain, and who ean find in fashion, gayety or per- 
sonal indulgence full compensation for a husband’s 
love. 

Madeline was scarcely the bride of a month ere 
shadows began to fall upon her heart; and the 
form that interposed itself between her and the 
sunlight was the form of her husband. As a 
daughter, love had ever gone forth in lavish ex- 
pression. This had been encouraged by all the 
associations of home. But from the beginning of 
her wedded life she felt the manner of her hus- 
band like the weight of a hand on her bosom, re- 
pressing her heart’s outgushing impulses. 

It was in the fourth week of their marriage, 


about the early twilight hour, and Madeline, | 


alone, almost for the first time since morning, sat 
awaiting the return of her husband. Full of 
pleasant thoughts was her mind, and warm with 
love her heart. A few hours of separation from 
Edward had made her impatient to meet him 
again. When at length she heard him enter, she 
sprang to meet him, and, with an exclamation of 
delight, threw her arms about his neck. 


yearning spirit intently listening for words of 
tenderness and endearment. 

“T have been greatly vexed to-day.” 

These were the very words he uttered. How 
chilly they fell upon the ears of his expectant 
wife! 

“What has happened?” she asked, in a voice of 


“Oh, nothing in reality more than usual. Men 
in business are exposed to a thousand annoyances. 
If all the world were honest, trade would be 
pleasant enough. But you have to watch every 
one you deal with as closely as if he were a rogue. 
A man, whom I had confided in and befriended, 


a good deal. I couldn’t have believed it of him.” 

Nothing more was said on either side for several 
minutes. Mr. Leslie, absorbed in thoughts of 
business, so far forgot the presence of his wife as 
to withdraw the hand upon which hers was laid. 
How palpable to her was the coldness of his 
heart! She felt it as an atmosphere around him. 

After tea, Mr. Leslie remarked, as he rose from 
the table, that he wished to see a friend on some 
matter of business, but would be home early. Not 
even a kiss did he leave with Madeline to cheer 
her during his absence. His selfish dignity could 
not stoop to such childishness. 

The young bride passed the evening with no 
companionship but her tears. When Mr. Leslie 
came home, and looked upon her sober face, he 
was not struck with its aspect as being unusual. 
It did not enter his imagination that she could be 
otherwise than happy. Was she not his wife? 
And had she not, around her, everything to make 
the heart satisfied? He verily believed that she 
had. He spoke to her kindly, yet, as she felt, in- 
differently, while her heart was pining for words 
of warm affection. 

This was the first shadow that fell darkly across 
the young wife’s path. For hours after her hus- 
band’s senses were locked in slumber, she lay 


| wakeful and weeping. He understood not, if he 


remarked the fact, why her cheeks had less color 
and her eyes less brightness on the morning that 
succeeded to this, on Madeline’s part, never for- 
gotten evening. 

We need not present a scene from the sixth, the 


There was a cold dignity in the way this act | seventh or even the twentieth week of Madeline’s 
was received by Edward Leslie that chilled the | married life. AJl moved on with a kind of even 


feelings of his wife. 


Quickly disengaging her| tenor. Order, we might almost say mercantile 


arms, she assumed a more guarded exterior, yet | order, reigned throughout. the household. and 
trying all the while to be cheerful in manner. | yet shadows were falling more and more heavily 
We say “trying,” for a shadow had fallen on her | over the young wife’s feelings. To be loved was 
young heart, and to seem cheerful was from an an element of her existence—to be loved with ex- 
effort. They stood, side by side, in the pensive | pression. But expressive fondness was not one of 
twilight close to the windows, through which came | the cold, dignified Mr. Leslie’s weaknesses. He 
fragrant airs; and Madeline laid her hand upon | loved Madeline as much as he was capable of 
that of her husband, Checked in the first gush of | loving anything out of himself. And he had given 
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her the highest possible evidence of this love by 
making her his wife. What more could she ask ? 
It never occurred to his unsentimental thought, 
that words and acts of endearment were absolutely 
essential to her happiness; that her world of 
interest was a world of affections; and that with- 
out his companionship in this world her heart 
would feel an aching void. 

Who will wonder that, as weeks and months 
shadows were 


went by, more 


sunny face of Madeline? Yetsuch shadows, when 


apparent on 


they became visible to casual eyes, did excite | 


wonder. What was there to break the play of 
sunshine on her countenance ? 
“The more some people have, the more dis- 


satisfied they are,” remarked one superticial ob- 


server to another, in reply to some communication | 


touching Mrs, Leslie’s want of spirits. 
"Tos." “Nothing but 
trouble ever brings such persons to their senses.” 


was answered. 

Ah! is not heart-trouble the most real of all 
with which we are visited? There comes to it so 
rarely a balm of healing 
which merely affect the personal comfort, the mind 
quickly accommodates itself. We may find happi- 
ness in either prosperity or adversity. But what 
true happiness is there for a loving heart, if from 
the only source of reciprocation there is but an 


imperfect response ? 


A strong mind may accom- 
modate itself, in the exercise of a firm religious 


philosophy, to even these circumstances, and like | 
the wisely discriminating bee, extract honey from | 


even the most unpromising flower. But it is hard 


, almost impossible—for one like Madeline, 
reared as she was in so warm an atmosphere ol 


love, to fall back upon and find a sustaining power 


—nay 


in such a philosophy. Her spirit first must droop. 


There must be a passing through the fire with | 


painful purification. Alas! how many perish in 


the ordeal. 


equally mated, die daily around us; moving on to 


the grave, so far as the world knows, by the way 
of some fatal, bodily ailment, yet, in truth, failing 
by a heart-sickness that has dried up the fountains 
of life! 

And so it was with the wife of Edward Leslie. 
Greatly her husband wondered at the shadows 


which fell more and more heavily on Madeline— 


wondered, as time wore on, at the paleness of her | 


cheeks, the sadness which often she could not re- 
press when he was by, the variableness of her 


spirits—all tending to destroy the balance of her | 


nervous system, and finally ending in confirmed 
ill-health, that demanded imperiously the diver- 
sion of his thoughts from business and worldly 
chemes to the means of prolonging her life. 
Alas! 
it be, were we to sketch, even in outline, the pass- 
ing events of the ten years that preceded this con- 


the | 


real | 


To those external evils 


How many gentle, loving ones, un- | 


what a sad picture to look upon, would | 
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| his cold, hard, impatient, and too frequently crue! 





reactions upon what he thought her unreasonable. 
captious, dissatisfied states of mind, having no 
| ground but in her imagination, were heavy heart- 


strokes or as a discordant hand dashed among her 
| 
| . . . 
| Oh, the wretchedness, struggling with patience 
the days 
| . . . “ihe 
}and days during which her husband maintained 


life-chords, putting them forever out of tune. 


and concealment, of those weary years 
| toward her a moody silence that it seemed would 
kill her. And yet, so far as the world went, Mr, 
Leslie How 
little does the world, so-called, look beneath the 


yas among the best of husbands. 


| surface of things! 
With the weakness of failing health came to 
She had less 


A brooding melancholy 


Madeline the loss of mental energy. 
and less self-control 
| settled upon her feelings; and she often spent days 
in her chamber, refusing to see any one except 
members of her own family, and weeping if she 
were spoken to. 

“You will die, Madeline. You will kill your. 
self!” said her husband, repeating one day the 
form of speech so often used when he found his 


He apoke 


with more than his usual tenderneas, for to his un 


wife in these states of abandonment 


imaginative mind had come a quickly passing but 
| vivid realization of what he would lose if she were 
taken from him. 

“The loss will scarcely be felt,’ was her mur- 
mured answer 

“Your children will at least feel it,” said Mr 
Leslie, in a more captious and meaning tone than, 
He felt her 
words as expressing indifference for himself, and 


upon reflection, he would have used. 


his quick retort involved, palpably, the same im- 
| pression in regard to his wife. 

Madeline answered not farther, but her hus- 
band’s words were not forgotten. “My children 
will feel my loss:” this thought became so present 
| to her mind that none other could for a space come 
The mother’s heart 
began quickening into life a sense of the mother’s 
duty. Thus it was, when her eldest child—named 
from herself, and with as loving and dependent a 


|into manifest perception. 


nature—opened the chamber door, and coming up 
to her father, made some request that he did not 
| approve. To the mother’s mind her desire was 
one that ought to have been granted, and she felt 
in an instant that the manner as well as the fact of 
the father’s denial were both unkind, and that 
Madeline’s heart would be almost broken. She 
did not err in this. The child went sobbing from 
the room. 

How distinctly came before the mind of Mrs. 
Leslie a picture of the past. She was for a time 
back in her father’s house, and she felt for a time 
|the ever-present, considerate, loving-kindness of 
one who had made al! sunshine in that early home. 


viction on the part of Mr. Leslie! To Madeline, Slowly came back the mind of Mrs. Leslie to the 
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present, and she said to herself, not passively, like 
one borne on the current of a down-rushing stream, 
but resolutely, as one with a purpose to struggle— 
to suffer and yet be strong: “ Yes! my children 
will feel my loss. I could pass away and be at 
rest, I could lie me down and sleep sweetly in the 
grave; but is all my work done? Can I leave 
these little ones to his tender mer—” 

She checked herself in the mental utterance of 
this sentiment, which referred to 
But the feeling was in her heart, and it inspired 
her with Her thought, 
from herself, and fixed with a yearning love upon 


her husband. 


a new purpose, turned 
her children, gave to the blood a quicker motion 
through the veins, and to her mind a new activity. 
She could no longer remain passive as she had 
been for hours, brooding over her own unhappy 
state, but arose and left her chamber. In another 
room she found her unhappy child, who had gone 
off to mourn alone over her disappointment, and 
to weep where none could see her. 


!” said the mother, in a loving, 


“ Madeline dear! 
sympathetic voice. 

Instantly the child flung herself into her arms, 
and laid her face, sobbing, upon her bosom. 

Gently yet wisely—for there came in that mo- 
ment to Mrs. Leslie a clear perception of all her 
duty—did the mother seek to soften Madeline’s 
disappointment, and to inspire her with fortitude 
to bear, 
in this effort. 
father’s refusal satisfied the child; 


The reason she suggested for the 
and soon the 
clouded brow was lit up by the heart’s sunshine. 
From that hour Mrs. Leslie From 
that hour a new purpose filled her heart. She 
could not leave her children, nor could she take 
them with her if she passed away; and so she re- 
solved to live for them—to forget her own suffer- 
ing in the tenderness of maternal care. The 
mother had risen superior to the unhappy, un- 


was changed. 


appreciated wife. 
All marked the change, yet in none did it 
He 


awaken more surprise than in Mr. Leslie. 


never fully understood its meaning; and no won- 


der, for he had never understood her from the 
beginning. He 
fully to appreciate her character or relation to him 
as a wife. 

Yet for all this change—though the long droop- 
ing form of Mrs. Leslie regained something of its 
erectness, and her exhausted system a degree of 
tension—the shadow passed not from her heart or 
brow, nor did her cheeks grow warm again with 
the glow of health. The delight of her life had 
failed, and now she lived only for the children 
whom God had given her. 


A man of Mr. Leslie’s stamp of character too | 
Himeelf the 


rarely grows wiser in the true sense. 
centre of his world, it is but seldom that he is able 
to think enough out of himself to scan the effect of | 





Beyond her own expectation came success | 


On F 


«iV 


his daily actions upon others. If collisions take 
| place, he thinks only of the pain he feels, not of 
but 


earlier portions 


the pain he gives. He is ever censuring, 
During the 
|of his married life, Mr. Leslie’s mind had chafed 
a good deal at what seemed to him Madeline’s un- 
reasonable and unwomanly conduct ; 


of this was felt even after the change in her ex- 


| 
froped takes blame. 


the soreness 


terior that we have noticed, and he often indulged 
in the habit of mentally writing bitter things 
against her. He had well-nigh broken her heart 
and was yet impatient because she gave signe, 
indicative of pain. 

the distance grew 


The hus- 


And 80, a8 years wore on, 
wider instead of becoming less and less. 
band had many things to draw him forth into the 
busy world, where he established various interests, 
and sought pleasure in their pursuits, while the 
wife, seldom seen abroad, buried herself at home, 
and gave her very life for her children. 

But even maternal love could not feed for very 
many years the flame of her life. The oil was too 
nearly exhausted when that new supply came. 
For a time the light burned clearly ; then it began 
to fail, and ere the mother’s tasks were half done, 
it went out in darkness, 

How heavy the shadows which then fell upon 
the household and upon the heart of Edward 
Leslie! As he stood alone in the chamber of 
death, with his eyes fixed upon the pale, wasted 
countenance, no more to quicken with life, and felt 
on his neck the clinging arms that were thrown 
| around ita few moments before the last sigh of 

mortality was breathed and still heard the 
once, before I die!” a 


eager, 
“ Kiss me, Edward, new 
light broke upon him, and he was suddenly stung 
by sharp and self-reproaching thoughts. Had he 
not killed her, and by the slowest and most agoniz- 
ing process by which murder can be committed ? 
There 
such was the awful crime of which he had been 


was in his mind a startling perception that 


guilty. 
Yes, there were shadows on the heart of Edward 
Leslie—shadows that never entirely passed away. 
pe ee 


was too cold and selfish to be able | 


TEMPERAMENT.—Temperament has much to 
do with health and 
good-tempered resist disease, and pass unscathed 
through many dangers, as the stiff craft, bending 
steadily to the breeze and well under the control 
of her helm, may thread a narrow passage among 
the rocks, or as the horse that bears equably on the 
rein grasped by a firm hand can be driven safely 
through a crowded thoroughfare. The variable, 
uncertain, irritable, and, above all, the sullen of 
temper, are a misery to themselves and those 
around them; the troubles of life fret their 
| strength, and the perils that lurk in their path 
| can seldom be certainly and pleasantly avoided. 


preservation, The sound 
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SUWANEE; OR, THE MOUNTAIN OF 
HOP 





T the place which bears this musical Indian 
{4 name with its beautiful meaning, is located 
4d, the university of the South, which origi- 
nated in 1857 with the bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the ten States south of Vir- 


ginia. They desired to form a centre of learning, 


which should offer advantages for study in every 
branch of science and knowledge, and a magni- 
ficent outline was planned, which, owing to the in- 
terruption of the civil war and the difficulties 
encountered since in procuring necessary endow- 
ments, has not as yet been fully carried out, 
though, by the efforts of the Rt. Rev. C. T. Quin- 


tard in England, sufficient funds were raised for | 


its beginning, with a valuable and efficient corps 
of instructors 
The site consists of ten thousand acres on the 


western brow of the Cumberland tableland in| 


Middle Tennessee, and was chosen as a central 
position at equal distance from the Trans-Missis- 
sippi and the Atlantic and Gulf States; as a pecu- 


liarly healthy locality, entirely above malarial in- | 


fluences and surrounded by an atmosphere as 


bracing and exhilarating as new wine; and as re- 


mote from the influences of city or town. Access to 
Suwanee is had by the Nashville, Chattanooga and 
St. Louis Railroad, which passes through the ex- 


quisite valley of the Tennessee River, whose | 


lovely curves and windings form a landscape of 
peaceful and varied beauty. This railroad passes 
Cowan, a little station from which you take the 
cars of the Tennessee Coal Company, running 
through Suwanee, and ascend the mountain to the 
domain of the university. It isa picturesque and 
beautiful journey. I visited Suwanee the last of 
July, but even then the woods had on our autumnal 


coloring—the great fields of reddish, golden flowers 
burning among the undergrowth, and the swaying | 


flames of the trumpet-creeper glowing among the 
branches overhead. Through the towering walls 


of gray rock the train seems to rush into the very 


heart of mystery and shadow within the depths of 
the mountain, and when slowly winding, it begins 
its upward way, the forests and far-off blue moun- 
tains, which at first rose above your head, seems 


to sink gradually to your level, and then down- | 
ward, until they are beneath your very feet, and | 


the fresh, sparkling, mountain air, full of subtly 
vitalizing influences, breathes in an ever gentle 
stir around you, and the vision grasps long stretches 
of mountain heights and plains, receding into in- 
effable blue depths of sky. It is like what should 
be the growth of life, and the sinking and receding 
of its ambitions and selfish desires, and crowding 
anxieties into the far-reaching peace and light of 
a broader and more heavenward vision, and the 
quickening breath of a purer air. 
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Most of the buildings are simple cottages, nest. 
ling in green bowers of vines and surrounded by 
lovely flowers, and the place wears still the gYpay- 
like air, which is so graphically described by some 
of the first comers, when its corner-stone was laid 
in 1860 in the presence of an enthusiastic assembly, 
| The orator, Bishop Eliot, spoke from a cask as his 

rostrum, an uneasy elevation to the fears of some 
of his hearers, but fortunately no untoward acci- 
dent marred the effect of his eloquence. Nor were 
these first phases of housekeeping on the moun- 
tain—so far away from the appliances and con- 
veniences of home—without their excitement. 
The store-room was—and it furnishes a tribute to 
the honesty of the population—the front porch; 


the kitchen often a gypsy fire out-doors, with an 
umbrella held by one sister over the head of the 
fair cook to protect her from the sun, and bed- 
room furniture had to be improvised out of boxes, 


ete., with coverings arranged by the owner’s de- 
vices to conceal the rough frame-work. The 
| favorite reception-room where bishops and other 
dignitaries sat and talked over the future of the 


university, and cake and steaming coffee of deli- 
cious fragrance were handed, was on the gentle 
| slope of a hill, where a lovely spring issued from 
the gray arch of a primeval rock, with waters 
sparkling and clear as the purest crystal, and its 
| strean glided away under ferns and banks of wild 


violets, 
Even now but two permanent university build- 


ings have been completed ; St. Luke’s Memorial 
| Hall, erected through a donation from Mrs. Main- 
| gault, of South Carolina, and the Hodgson Library, 
the gift of the present vice-chancellor. The latter, 


though too remote from the school-rooms as they 


| 


now stand, is beautifully situated near Morgan’s 
steep, and its windows look out into the green 
stillness of surrounding woods. An exquisite 
picture of the Madonna and Child seems to greet 
you as you ascend the stairway with a benediction 
of foreshadowing love and peace. There are some 
old and interesting volumes here. I was espe- 
cially interested in a collection of views of Eng- 
land’s noble old cathedrals, which finely illus- 
trated Bishop Galleher’s eloquent words in his 
address to the guild of St. John, in which he 
spoke of “that elder time when hands of crafts- 
men, with hammer, and chisel, and trowel were 
wont to come from far to the quarried stone that 
was to be wrought into the majestic grace of some 
minster-like that of Canterbury on its placid slope, 
or Lincoln on its ‘sorran hill.’ Day by day and 
year by year the holy thought fourd fuller utter- 
ance in the noble building; and as the seasons 
lapsed and waned, the hymns and prayers of the 
faithful toilers there seemed to pass into the carven 
stones, until every massive tower showed as the 
jsolid calm of swerveless faith; every heaven- 
| pointing arch as the clasping together of uplifted, 
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SUWANEE; OR, THE 


pleading hands; every shadow-haunted groining | 
of the roof, as the hovering wings of cherubim 

above the penitent; every swift, springing buttress 

as the flight of a soul in its pious ecstasy, and at 

Jast, when the topmost cross was set—fair and lone 

—between ‘the peace of the skies and the sins of 
the city ’--the vast cathedral lived, a light, a joy, 

a benediction, a voice, a ‘sursum corda’ to every 

coming generation of men; the highest beauty 

that human hands have fashioned, the gate of 
heaven for the people.” 

The higher students here and the university 
officials wear the Oxford costume, and the effect of 
the pure, rich colors in the dresses of chancellor, 
vice-chancellor and dean, is a very picturesque 
one in the processions at the close of the univer- 
sity session. The black gow and square, Oxford 
cap are also not unbecoming to the youthful faces 
of the students, and there is something suggestive 
of medieval pictures in the groups seen here and 
there among the trees or coming out from the 
chapel doors after morning and afternoon service. 

Another point of interest to the visitors at 
Suwanee is the Swiss colony on the same moun- 
tain, and their tall-roofed, Swiss houses, with the 
These 
colonists are industrious and frugal people, skilled 
gardeners and fruit-growers, and exquisite carvers 


airy-looking balconies above the porches. 


in wood. For generation after generation they 
have practiced this art, and the young boys even, 
show a wonderful delicacy of touch and quick- 
ness of artistic perception in their designs. The 
beautiful wood-work in the chapels and in the 
homes of Suwanee, the decorations of carved 
windows and mantels, are all due to their skill. 
The lighter and darker shades of different woods 
are like the language of light and shade to the 
engraver, emphasizing or softening at will the 
various parts of the design. The-e simple artists 
understand, also, that feature of true art which 
Jean Ingelow so beautifully speaks of in one 
of her charming stories; they delight to carve 
living things; their flowers and leaves seem to 
spring and grow, to cling with conscious tendrils 
around window and altar; the deer seem to browse 
the leaves, to caress or call to each other, and the 
ferns and grasses to be just arising from the tread 
that has pressed them down. 

These colonists are much more intelligent than 
the native population that live in the valleys and 
caves of the mountain, and are designated Coveites. 
But the earnest Christian work of many years in 
Sunday-schools and mission visiting has done 
much to 3often and instruct them ; and among the 
congregation that attended St. Paul’s-on-the- Moun- 
tain were many faces whose rough and simple 
lineaments seemed kindled into an earnest appre- 
ciation of the thoughts they heard—awakened into | 
new life. 

Of course, in the vicinity of such a school, there | 
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is a certain theological atmosphere which pervades 
conversation generally. Even the jokes have a 
clerical flavor, and the children sometimes bring 
bring forth their teachings with rather an amusing 





result. One day the bishop of overheard the 
little son of one of the ministers propounding the 
dogma of original sin to a little colored boy, the 
son of his mother’s cook, in the following manner: 

“Henry,” in a solemn tone, “you are a very bad 
boy.” 

Henry, much aggrieved and indignant: “ No, I 
ain’t no bad boy, I ain’t!” 

“Oh, yes, Henry,” shaking his head sorrow- 
fully, “you area bad boy, and your mother is a 
very bad woman.” 

Henry, now deeply resentful: “’Tain’t so; she 
ain’t no bad woman ; and I ain’t bad, neither.” 

“ But you are, Henry—even J am a sinner !” 

It is needless to say that Henry did not dispute 
the last assertion. 

The exquisite purity of the rarified mountain 
air gives all out-of-door life here a peculiar charm, 
veritable Paradise for 


and renders Suwanee a 


children—and indeed all lovers of nature. Every 
change of light and eolor—the sunrises, the light 
of moon and stars, the sunsets—all have a radiance 
and glow never seen in lower places. The con- 
stellations shine more brilliantly at night in the 
shadowy blue skies, and the long lines of afternoon 
light fall with a reddish gold upon the stones of 
St. Luke’s Hall. 
a storm from one of the jutting points of the moun- 


tain, and see, while you stand in comparative 


It is something grand to behold 


security, the whole picture of cloud and driving 
rain below, and the flashing lightning leap mid- 
way down the distant mountain-peak, while per- 
haps far in the west is a glimpse of blue sky and 
breaking sunlight. 

One never gets weary of the rambles to the 
springs, deep-hid in the mountain sides, and 
through woods, thick-set with reddening leaves, to 
the sudden openings in the forest—as at University 
View, Greene’s View—named for the venerable 
Bishop of Mississippi—Rutledge Point, Proctor’s 
Hall and Morgan’s Steep—where all at once the 
earth shelves sheer down below your feet, and the 
whole horizon opens far and wide before you. It 
is not like a Virginia landscape, where the moun- 
tains ascend like rolling billows of blue, rising 
higher and higher into the sky—it is a serene, 
majestic tableland, flowing in long, unbroken lines 
of tranquil azure against the scarcely serener 
unbroken masses of 
These are the 


heavens, and underneath 
green forests and grain-fields. 
stillest Jandscapes I ever saw. I have watched for 


an hour, and not one moving thing could I see 


| from our eyrie like seat, over which sometimes an 


eagle passes in his flight—not a wagon on the dis- 
tant road, not a footstep on the nearer path. As 


it draws near sunset, however, the cows begin to 
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return home with well-trained exactness, one by | 
one, in a long row, winding up the mountain sides 
and through the bushes toward home, recalling the | 


of the matter: if ye will be 
old Scotch ballad: 


“ Now this is the sum o 

happy in marriage, confide, love and be patient; be 

“ Twixt the mirk and the gloaming, 
When the kye come hame.” 


ELLA F. Mossy. 


faithful, firm and holy.” 


OMAN has somewhere been very beauti- 
fully compared to a vine, clinging grace. 
fully to the strong arms of the tall, mighty 


AN ANTIQUARY’S MISTAKE. 


— |oak for support and protection. This conceit is 
GERMAN antiquary made the delighted | certainly pretty, but how do all the poetry and 
discovery that a stone placed over a stable- | romantic sentiment dwindle into insignificance, 
door bore the inscription 1081. “I must! when instead of the grace, and beauty, and be- 
have this stone in my collection, cost what it may,” | coming modesty which we all attribute to our ideal 
thought the savant. Calling a tenant-farmer who | of a true woman, instead of these we find coarse- 
was the proprietor, the professor said to him | ness, and loudness, and an excessive go-ahead-a- 
eagerly: “ Did you not obtain this stone from the | tiveness, which unde® certain circumstances, espe- 
” cially when her natural! protector is close at hand, 


castle ruin on the hill yonder 
not to associate with it too harsh an adjective 


“It may be that my grandfather fetched it! is 


thence when he built the stable,” was the reply. 
The antiquary then asked what he would take 


for the stone 


downright repulsive 
Quietness and gentleness of manner go far in a 
crowd toward winning the respect of all, though 


“Since you appear to have a fancy for it,” said strangers. The coarse, unfeminine girl, who 
“give me forty guldens, and I will | elbows her way through a jostling multitude to 


see a man without brains hang head downward 


the farmer, 
bring it to your house.” 

“ Rather a large sum,” said the professor; “but from a rope stretched across the street, or the 
bring it to my residence, and you shall have the | married woman who always talks instead of her 
money.” husband ; always tells him how to manage under 

When in due course the farmer brought the | all circumstances; ever ready with an order or 
stone upon a truck, the zealous antiquary turned | command; casting his opinions aside as so much 
it over to refresh his eyes with a sight of its vener- | chaff; never allowing him to speak for himself— 
able chronological inscription, not without anxiety | such a girl—such a woman rarely, if ever, meets 
that it might have been damaged in its removal. | with the deference that is shown to a true lady, 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “ what is this? This is | while the husband of such a woman, as old Auntie 
not the right stone. On the stone I bought from | Merryman would express it, “That man dassent 
you was the date 1081, while this bears the very | say his soul is his own.” 
modern date 1801; which proves that the other | it, he goes ever with a sort of 
was exactly seven hundred and twenty years older | far different from the bright, manly ways of the 
husband who is looked up to, and respected, and 


And if you will notice 
“down” expression, 


than this 
“Do not trouble about that,” said the peasant. | followed, instead of doggedly deiven or unwill- 
How many wives we know who are, 


“The masons, you see, sir, turned the stone upside | ingly led. 
Nothing 


down when they set it in the doorway, because it | emphatically, the “man of the house.” 
fitted better that way. You can turn it which ever | on the premises can go right, in their opinion, 
way you like; but of course I must have the money | unless they superintend the arrangement of all, 
from the salting of the cattle to the building of a 


agreed upon.” 
It must be done just as they say, or they 


The professor, it is said, at once paid the whole | barn. 
sum, and gave the man a present besides to take | worry, and fret, and fume over it, and get for their 
away the stone and say no more about the matter. | pains, wrinkles and a sour disposition, fretful 
households and discouraged husbands. And then 


THe unfaithful man is more untrue to himself | they sigh and think what slaves they are—married 


than to any one else. Every promise which he | life brings so many cares! Wishing for the years 
breaks, every trust which he dishonors, every re- | of their maidenhood again, and wondering why, 
sponsibility which he throws off, every rightful | after working and toiling as hard as they do, why 
labor which he shirks, weakens the force of the | they never get ahead or feel at rest. Get ahead? 
inner law, destroys his firmness, impairs his energy, | Yes, my dear woman, you will get a head—full of 
hardens his conscience and renders him not a free | gray hairs—a head with shattered 
man, but a slave. In being unfaithful to others, | nerves and overtaxed brains—only a few years 
he is still more unfaithful to his own nature; in | you’ll have to wait. 

trying to secure some paltry gratification, he has| At rest? Yes; ah, yes, some day when they 
lost the richest treasure of his being. | fold your hands, and close your eyes, and pin the 


throbbing 
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soft, white folds around your throat, that had grown 
so unused to pretty, delicate laces, because it 
you know. When gentle, 


“didn’t pay to dress up,” 


ministering fingers smooth back your hair. You 
haven’t any time to fix it up now, yousay, When 
they take down the best black silk from the hook 
in the closet, where it has hung so long, because 
“anything was good enough after you were married 
and had so much to see to.” You will lie per- 
fectly still and let them do it all, without a word 
from your cold, pale lips, Let them robe you as 


they will, you will utter never a sound—ask never 


a question. Yes, the time will come, only a few, 
short years at the farthest, and your worrying and 
fretting will be over, for tired heads and over- 
wrought pulses must rest somewhere, even though 
it be under the damp, green sod. 

Riding in a stage-coach from a neighboring 
village to the city, seven miles distant, afew weeks 
since, I encountered just such a painfully-active, 
business-burdened, unwomanly woman. Her very 
‘manager,” and she 


‘ 


expression showed she was a 
really was in a regular, first-class worry about 
something, all the way. Her husband was with 
her, but he was a decided nonenity, for she didn’t 
act as though she deemed him capable of scratch- 
ing his own head. She was, emphatically, a busi- 
ness woman. She looked business, she talked 
business, she acted business, she undoubtedly meant 
business. 

“ Now, Stephen, tell that driver to hurry up his 
horses, and put ’em right through.” 

Stephen, obediently, for the third or fourth time, 
spoke cautiously to the man, who, in return told 
him as he had, three or four times before, that it 
was not possible to arrive at the depot in time for 
the cars going South, as they left about the time 
the stage started. 

To an ordinary person this would have been 
sufficient. But not so with her. She kept up her 
hurrying admonitions, flinging all the time small 
shot at Stephen, who, like the good martyr of old, 
bore it with uncomplaining meekness. Arriving 
at the depot, she bade him go in and find out for 
certain. So away he trudged, like one accustomed 
toobey. Presently he returned with the needed 
information. 

“Marthy, there hain’t no train.” 

“No kind of a one?” she interrupted. 

“There ain’t none, Marthy.” 

“What! no work train, nor freight, nor noth- 
ing? A hand-car—I'd ride on a hand-car, and 
stand up, ’fore I’d miss seein’ Samanthy Perkins 
married, I would. Stephen, who told you so?” 

“ Why—why—the man in behind there,” an- 
swered Stephen. 

“Well, now be you sure you seen the right man 
—was he the boss ?” 

“T didn’t ask him, Marthy—but he was in that 
little room in the corner.” 


| with the merciless tide of adversity, and his name 
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“Well, now, I bet you a dollar he wasn’t the 
boss at all, and didn’t never know nothin’ at all 
about it. Go back and find somebody else.” 

Feeling sympathy for Stephen, I ventured to re- 
mark: “ Very likely he was the proper person to 
inquire of, as everybody is not admitted behind 
the little square walls of a railroad ticket- 
office.” 

This quieted her upon that point, and with a 
wondering “oh!” she settled back into her corner, 


as the driver whirled around the depot and up to 
the livery office. There I left her, goading Stephen 
up to be sure to get a span of horses that could go, 
as if the man didn’t have brains enough to hire 
live horses, if any. 

After we left them the driver, Mike Mahaly, 
quirked his eyes around over his shoulder at me, 
as if to make sare she was out of hearing, and 
said he: “If I had a tongue like that woman, I’d 
be ashamed. She acted as if her husband didn’t 
know anything.” And I thought to myself, If 1 
had a husband that needed watching as much as 
she seems to think “Stephen” needs it, I would 
much prefer to travel alone or stay at home. 

Girls, I haven’t been married so very, very long 
myself, but I do want to say just this little bit to 
you before I stop writing, so turn your sweet faces 
this way, and let your bright eyes, “like brook- 
side blossoms,” look straight into my own, while 
I say it. Don’t you—one of you—ever get married 
until you are very sure the man who seeks you for 
a wife is one whom you can look up to and re- 
spect, and in every way be proud of as your husband ; 
one who is competent to advise you, and counsel 
you, and protect you forever. Don’t marry for 
love alone. You might love a shallow-pated fop, 
whose only recommend was his fondness for you. 
Sut if love, and honor, and respect combine, then 
don’t be afraid to set sail on the matrimonial sea, 
only—remember this—trust your husband enough 
to let him steer the boat over life’s waves, be they 
smooth or rough, and keep close by his side with 
tender, winning ways, and believe me, many, very 
many of life’s shoals and quicksands will thus be 
avoided, and shipwreck will be far less likely to 
bring disaster to your little craft. More than one 
stout heart and stalwart form, more than one 
gigantic mind, starting out with all the ambition 
and power of a noble manhood, with broad sails 
all unfurled and high, fluttering banners, graven 
over with the mysterious hieroglyphics of popular 
applause—more than one such has the world 
known—that but for the true, abiding, womanly 
love that kept warm and bright at his side, but for 
the untiring, helpful hands of the little wife that 
nestled so confidingly, so trustingly, so close to 
him that no wave of trouble or surge of sorrow 
could separate, but for these, there’s many a noble 
craft to-day, that might have been borne down 
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buried in the depths, where hope never has a re- | 
surrection. 

How necessary it is, then, that we, as women— 
as womanly wome take our proper station, not | 


as captains, not as commanders; no, not as pilots 


even, but as companions, as gentle, trusting help- 


meets or “ helpmates ;” not strong-minded, in the | 
general 


strong-handed, not ruling, arbitrarily, and yet, by 


acceptance of the term, but strong-hearted, 


our gentle 
and trust 


ways, by our womanly tact, by our love | 


in those with whom we are voyaging 


through life, exerting such an influence that no | 


whispered word, no look or slightest wish shall 
ever pass unheeded, And, dear sisters, though no 
tongue of fame may ever herald your doings, 
though no fastidious public may ever laud you to 
the 
compliments, written of you long years ago by a 


man than any who wield the pen in this 


skies, yet here are two much-to-be-desired 
wiser 
latter compliments which millions all over 
the world have 


age, 
read, and will read, as long az time 
shall last, 
all the 
her hu 


“She will do him good, and not evil, 
” and this, “The heart of 
sband doth safely trust in her.” Shall we 
not try t 


days of her life, 


) deserve them ? 
Mrs. Harttir F. Bex. 


BABY. 
EAR little one, to whom but late 
Life hath thrown back her mystic gate, 
With fields of future, fair and wide, 
With paths of promise all untried, 
With glowing 


Unstained by wrong, unmarked by right; 


tablets pure and white, 


With quivering pulses question we, 
What hath this life in store for thee? 


Will Pleasure’s temple outward swing 
Her portals for thy entering? 

Will Peace her pure pavilion rear 

To shelter thee, and year by year, 
Fresh vistas, gilt with glad surprise, 
Now open to thy wondering eyes, 

Still onward, upward leading still, 

Till thou shalt reach Joy’s highest hill ? 


Ah, vain and futile questions all ! 

“Tnto each life some rain must fall ;” 

But gracious Heaven, grant this prayer, 

That sunshine be thy larger share ; 

The sunshine glad of God’s own smile, 

To light and purify the while; 

So may thy life, from weakness free, 

Crown the dear name that crowneth thee. 

S. J. Jones. 

A HEAD properly constituted can senienetiate 

itself to whatever pillows the vicissitudes of fortune 

may place under it. 


| Kingdom than myself. 


| for a day; and she cried at the thought of it. 
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THE 8.30 EXPRESS. 


E had been married just six months, and on 
our return from the honeymoon had settled 
down for good and all at my dear old- 

At that time I do not 

believe there existed a happier man in the United 


fashioned home, Sunnyside. 
I possessed a nice snug Jit- 
and 
Rory of the 
not 


tle property, with no inconsiderable rent-roll ; 
the estate was not in Ireland, where “ 
Hills” me feel 
secure in the possession of the broad acres of my 


I had 


ship in which, contrary to 


might have made quite so 


ancestors. also just married, after a court- 
the usual experience, 
the course of love ran quite smoothly. Besides all 
these blessings, I rejoiced in good health and 
What more 


9 


spirits, could a man desire to make 
life happy 

Although I was thankful 
had no dislike to the Eme- 


the happiest days of my life 


that my property was 
not in Ireland, still I 
rald Isle, as some of 

had been spent there. For was it not when I was 
iment at the Curragh that | 
On 


quartered with my rey 


met my darling Nelly in Kildare? seeing 


her, | gave up the brilliant career of a soldier, 
taken prisoner by her soft dark eyes; and, though 
it cost me a pang to leave my old regiment and all 
my friends, still 1 felt there could not be a happier 
or more contented man than myself. 

“ There could not be!” I repeated, looking down 


into my wife’s sweet face, as we sat side by side 


beneath a spreading lime-tree in the cool, calm 
and quiet of a glorious summer evening, listening 
to the birds singing. 

Even as these thoughts passed through my mind, 
a boy crossed the lawn and placed a telegram in 
my hand, the sight of which immediately filled me 
with misgivings. Taking the missive in my hand, 
I turned it over and looked at the handwriting on 
the envelope, as though I could make out some- 
thing in that way. 

“Open it, Frank,” suggested Nelly ; and accord- 
ingly I did so. 

It was from my brother’s wife, and ran as fol- 
lows: 
bad Do come 


“John has met with a accident. 


at once, if you can.”’ 
Immediately I ran over in my mind the trains 
way place. There 
by the 8°30 ex- 
This would be the first 


that passed our little out-of-the- 


were only two. Then | would go 
press the next morning. 
time since our marriage that I had left Nelly even 


My 


| preparations were soon made. 


“ What a bleasing a wife is!” I mentally ejacu- 
lated, Nelly deftly packing my 
portmanteau, and thinking of a thousand little 
things that in the fuss of this sudden emergency I 
should most certainly have forgotten. 

Seven o’clock the next morning found us at 


as I watched 
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THE 8:30 


breakfast, Nelly herself making the coffee and 
boiling the eggs, and making much of me, as she 
I looked at my watch. 

I must be off if I want 


ministered to my wants. 
“Nearly eight, Nelly. 
to catch the train.” 
“Very well, Frank; I am ready. 
to the station with you?” 
“No, dear—better not. It is too far. 
shouldn’t like you to walk back alone.” 


May I walk 
And | 


“Then I will come as far as the gate.” 

It was a lovely morning, the herald of another of 
those real summer days that we had been having 
lately—days that were so very warm that it was 
impossible to do anything but sit lazily under the 
trees by the river with a book and a basket of fresh 
dewy fruit. 
country gentleman has a good deal of time at his 


It was an idle life for a man; but a 


own disposal, 

At this early hour everything was cool and fresh 
from the heavy dew; and Nelly, in her airy mualin 
and blue ribbons, seemed in keeping with the 
lovely cool summer morning. Passing into the 
garden, she picked a little bunch of white shell 
pinks, with a sprig of oak-leaf geranium; and, 
reaching up, she pinned them in my coat, saying, 
with a loving smile, they would remind me of her 
when I was faraway. As though I needed any- 
thing to keep her dear face in my memory! 

Over the lawn we went, taking a short cut to the 
entrance-gates, A river ran through Sunnyside 
a deep, silent river, over which the grand old trees 
bent their boughs. We stood on the bridge and 
looked down into the deep, clear water, and 
watched the trout flashing merrily backward and 
forward or lying still and quiet in the ‘shadow. 
Then we said “ good-bye.” 

Nellie’s eyes were full of tears, which she 
bravely tried to keep back. 

“Write soon, Frank; 1 shall miss you dread- 
fully. 

“Yea, darling. 
yourself.” 

“I wish I might come to the station and see 


Write the very minute you arrive.” 
Good-bye, and take care of 


you off!” she said, wistfully, and then added as I 
shook my head, “Oh, I know—I will walk down 
to the river-bank and see you as the train passes! 
Be sure and look out.” 

The railway line ran almost through Sunnyside, 
but the station was a mile off. It was rather pro- 
voking to be so near and yet so far. We exchanged 
a last kiss; and then I hurried away, turning every 
now and then to wave my hand to the slight girlish 
figure on the bridge. 

I reached the station ten minutes too early. I 
might easily have stayed longer with Nelly. So 
I got my ticket and walked up and down, wishing 
the train would come. Morley was a dreary little 
country station, with nothing to look at, and not 
even a newspaper to be procured. Seeing a hamper 


done up in straw and bast-matting, I walked up to 
| 


EXPRESS. 

it and read the direction. I was a little startled 
to see that it was addressed to myself, till I re- 
membered that it must be the hamper of plants I 
had ordered down for Nelly; so, calling a porter, 
I bade him take it down to Sunnyside at once, 
thinking it would amuse her to be arranging them 
in the conservatory during my absence. 

When the express came in, I got into a carriage, 
the only other occupant of which was a gentleman, 
a young man, with a very sunburnt face and dark 
1 immediately stationed myself at the win- 
dow, with my handkerchief in readiness to wave 
to Nelly. 
river, and—yes, there she was, standing on the 
little rustic plank that ran across, waving her hand 
and smiling, with her muslin and ribbons flutter- 


eyes, 


Very soon we came within sight of the 


ing in the breeze ! 


“T wish she would not stand on that rickety 
plank,” I said to myself; and, even as the thought 
rose in my mind, she moved, started, lost her bal- 
ance, and, with one wild effort to save herself, fell 
with a splash into the river, and I saw the water 
close over her. 

With a wild cry I sprang up and attempted to 
throw myself out of the window; for—O Heaven! 
there was my wife battling for life in the dark, 
cold water, and I so near, and yet powerless to 
save her. 

I am 


“Nelly, darling,” I shouted, “keep up- 


coming !” 
Then my arms were seized from behind, and a 


voice exclaimed: “ Are you mad ? 
There was a short, desperate struggle; but my 


companion was stronger than I and held me 
fast. 
“Let me go 


’’ Teried. “She has risen again! 


I must save her! O Heaven, she has sunk !” 
Too late, too late! I saw the white arms flung 
upward wildly; I caught a glimpse of the agony 
of the terror-stricken face; and then she sank, and 
the dark river glided on unruffled. 

It was all over in a few moments. The train 
went on with undiminished speed; and my com- 
panion, still holding me with a grip like iron, 
forced me back into the carriage away from the 
window. 

“Don’t look!” he said, excitedly, for he, too, 
had seen all. ‘“ Who was she?” 

Mute, helpless, with an awful feeling of horror 
chilling my heart, I hid my face in my hands, 
and, in the agony and revulsion of feeling, felt I 
must go mad. To have been so near, to have seen 
it all, and yet have been so utterly powerless to 
save her, my sweet, gentle wife! 

The first half hour after it had happened was a 
blank, a complete, hopeless blank. I was con- 
scious of nothing but an awful bewildering desire 
to take my own life, to pn* an end to an existence 
that would be filled with nothing now but despair 


and misery; for what was life without Nelly? 
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“Who was she?” repeated my fellow-traveler, 
who sat opposite to me. 

“My wife,” I answered; and then I relapsed 
into silence. 

He turned very pale, and presently uttered some | 
well-meant words of comfort, but I stopped him. | 

“Don’t,” I said; “I shall have plenty of time 
for consolation by and by.” 

I was still trembling from the shock, and could 


not realize my awful loss yet; I felt utterly desper- 
ate, yet was able to do nothing. As long as | 


I shall never forget that terrible journey— 


live I 
that hour and a half; I have often wondered since 
that I did not go mad. 

The train still dashed on; being an express, it 
stopped at few stations. My only wish now was 
to get back again as soon as possible, to see all 
that remained of her, the joy and very sunshine of 
my life. I knew I was bearing my trouble badly, 
and felt it was unmanly to give way like a woman ; 
but I my 
memory of the bright, 


to feel her soft 


buried face and groaned when the 
sweet face arose, and | 
seemed arms clinging round my 
neck. 
Again the desire to end my sorrows at once re- | 
turned to me, and would not be driven away. 
“What is life without her?” 


t last the very clang and rattle of the train | 


The words haunted | 
me till a 
seemed to repeat them. A kind of mist rose before | 


my eyes, and, forgetting that I was not alone, I at 
last took out my knife and opened it. It 
instantly wrenched from me and flung out of the | 
window. 
said my fellow-traveler, | 
Bear this 


was | 


’ 


“‘ Heaven forgive you,’ 
sternly, “for meditating such a sin! 
trial like a man, and not like a coward !” 

I felt like some hunted animal at bay. The 
horrible scene was being enacted again and again 
in my memory, and I seemed to see the white face 
and the struggling arms. Nelly was dead now, 
floating to and fro with the ebb and flow of the 
dark, cold river. 

The express still dashed on, flying past green 
fields and peaceful homesteads. Would it never 
At last it slackened speed and drew up at 


I got out, feeling strangely giddy and 


stop? 
a station. 
bewildered. 

“Let me stay with you,” urged my fellow- 
traveler, the man who had within the last two 
hours saved my life twice. 

“No,” I replied. “You can do me no good, 
thank you ali the same. I will wait for the down- 
train—I shall be better alone 

He my hand, and tears stood in his 
eves. 

“Promise me,” he said, “that you won’t think | 
of doing what you thought of just now. I don’t | 
want to preach, but remember, ‘ He who sends the | 
trial sends the strength to bear it, too.’” 

I have never seen him since, and have often | 


” 


wrung 
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| looked into her clear, loving eyes! 


wondered who he was. I should like to see his 
kind face and pleasant dark eyes again. 

I promised what he asked ; and those few earnest 
words did more to quell the desperate thoughts 
that were maddening me than any sermon. 

Staggering like one just recovered from a long 


| illness, I walked up the platform and asked when 


the next train would be passing down. I suppose 
there must have been something strange about my 
eppearance, for a little group soon congregated 
about me, and some one asked if I was ill. 

“The next down-train, sir?’ said the station- 
master, hurrying up. “2°15, sir.” 

It was only ten now—more than four hours to 
wait! Was he sure that was the only train? | 
could never wait four hours in the state of mind | 

yas in. 

“Can I drive?” I asked, heedless of distance, 
eagerly scanning the little crowd around. “TI will 
pay any money to get back to Morley at once.” 
The station- master interposed again. 
“Couldn’t get a vehicle of any sort to-day, sir, 
if you was to pay a thousand pounds—all off to the 
races.” 

“Is there no luggage-train, or anything? | 
must get back.” 

“Sure there will be a cattle-train at one, sir,” 
volunteered a porter. “If your honor is in a 
great hurry, maybe they would give you a lift on 
the engine.” 

In the relief of mind this intelligence gave me, 
I astonished the Irishman by putting five shillings 
into his hand; and he was profuse in his thanks 
and blessings. Ah, but could the honest fellow 


have known the pang he gave me when, in his 


; 
burst of gratitude, he called down Heaven’s bless- 


ings on my wife, if I had one! My wife! © 
Nelly, Nelly! I turned away hastily, and com- 
menced pacing up and down the platform. Three 
long hours! How was I to get through them? 
Up and down I tramped, with no companion but 
my own thoughts, under the fierce glare of the 
July sun that rose higher and higher in the cloud- 
less blue sky. 

One hour dragged slowly by. Eleven o'clock! 
Only three hours since I had kissed Nelly and 
She was dead 
now, and I should never feel the touch of her soft 
hand again, nor hear the sound of her voice, It 
seemed an eternity since we had parted, yet it was 
only three hours ago since we had stood side by 
side on the bridge looking down into the water. 
Ah, Nelly little guessed then that the river would 
so soon be her grave, and that the cruel weeds 
would pitileasly cling round hér and drag her 
down into the depths below, till the pale face of 
my darling would rest cold and still in the ooze of 
the river-bed! Oh, would that I had clasped her 
tightly to my heart, and never parted, even for a 
moment, from my love! 
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Only three hours—and I seemed to have begun 
a new life! Was this the beginning of the life 


| 
| 
| 
| 


that was to be without her—only the first of many | 


days that would dawn and bring me nothing but 
sorrow and misery? No; all my life there would 
be nothing for me but the memory of a white stone 
in a church-yard—the grave where I would lay 
my broken lily. 

Up and down I paced, up and down in the 


blazing sun, till the very sound of my own foot- | 


steps on the flagged platform seemed to be driving 
me mad, At last I stopped, and, pushing back 
my hat, pressed both hands to my aching, throb- 
I would not think! What was the 
Nelly was dead, and I was go- 


bing head. 
use of thinking? 
ing back to her funeral. I shut my eyes and tried 
not to see the white face with the awful look of 
agony imprinted on it; but it was of no use. I 
saw it yet—the horror-stricken face, the arms 
stretched out for the help that never came. Oh, 
could I live with the memory of that sight to 
haunt me? 

The time crept on slowly ; every minute seemed 
to be an hour, and the hands of my watch appeared 
scarcely to move. The heat was dreadful. There 
was no shade—nothing but the dazzling sun, which 
was now high in the heavens; but still I walked 
backward and forward, unable to rest, trying to 
keep calm outwardly, to withstand the awful 
temptation that would come again and again when 
I contemplated my lonely, heart-broken future 
Would one o’clock never come? 

Suddenly I caught sight of the poor little bunch 
of floyers that Nelly had given me—her last 
thoughtful, loving act. I broke down then. Hot 
tears rushed to my eyes; and, leaning my arms on 
the low wall bounding the station, I gave way 
entirely, kissing the unconscious flowers passion- 
ately, and realizing how much I had loved and 
prized the treasure I had lost, while the merciless 
sun shone down hotter and fiercer, scorching and 
drying up everything. 

With a swelling heart I placed the fading 
flowers carefully in my pocket-book ; and then, lest 
any one should see my emotion, drew my hat low | 
down over my forehead, and resumed my solitary 
tramp up and down the platform, envying Nelly, | 
who was at rest. Her agony was only for a mo- 
ment, while mine would be for years and years— | 
as long as I lived. 

A quarter to one. 


“Jump up, sir, and welcome!” 


reply. 

It seemed as though they never intended to start 
that train. I thought they would never stop 
shunting wagons and running the engine up and 
down. It seemed as if we were an hour waiting ; 
but at last the train glided slowly away; and soon 
I had seen the last of the hateful station where 
three of the most miserable, the blackest hours of 
my life were spent. 

The cool air fanning my brow calmed 
Motion was pleasant—anything was better than 
waiting; and yet the two hours on that engine 
But finally we drew nearer 
and nearer to Morley. A fearful 
seemed to attract my eyes to the fatal spot. 


was his prompt 


me, 


seemed interminable. 
fascination 
Set- 
ting my teeth, I looked long and steadily at the 
place. A little crowd had collected on the bank. 
They had found her then, all that remained of 
Nelly! And a kind of faintness came over me 
for a moment. 

When I alighted at Morley, I felt ten years 
older than when I had left it only a few hours be- 
fore. 


hamper of plants still standing there; and the 


The first thing my eyes rested on was the 


sight of them almost unmanned me. 

A gentleman, a friend of mine, came up and put 
his hand on my arm; but, breaking away before 
he could utter a word, I left the station, and walked 
hastily along the scorching, dusty road, scarcely 
able to drag my limbs along, and wishing I could 
just lie down and die. Over the little bridge I 
went, and across the lawn that we had traversed 
together that morning. The door was wide open 
—the dogs welcomed me noisily ; but their joyous 
barking and caresses jarred upon me, and I re- 
pelled the animals. In the dining-room I found 
Mr. Sinclair, the rector, sitting silently and gravely 
at the table. He started when he saw me, and 
took both my hands in his without speaking. 

“ Where is she?” I asked, hoarsely. 

“Up-stairs,” he said, gently. “ But you must 
not give way like this. Calm yourself before you 
go up-stairs.” 

The door opened, and Mrs. Sinclair came in, 


| with her face showing the sorrow and pity she felt. 


“My husband has told you then?” she said. 


| a ‘ 
| “Yes,” I answered, bowing my head; “I am 


going up to see her.” 


Slowly I went up the stairs, treading softly, as 
The train would soon be in. | though I feared to wake her from her last slumber. 


" e ° } x 
Those last fifteen minutes were the longest of all; | I paused with my hand on the handle, and struggled 
time seemed to make no progress; but at last I | for calmness, then opened the door softly and went 


heard afar off the rumble of the coming train. 
The station began to get a little more animated, | 
and then the long cattle-train appeared in sight, | 
and drew up slowly at the station. I went up to 
the engine-driver. 


in with a dreadful feeling of awe and strange, 
hopeless misery. 

The room was darkened, and the sun shone 
softly through the closed venetians ; all was dread- 


| fully still. The curtains of the bed were drawn, 


“Here is a sovereign. Will you let me go on/and I paused again ere with trembling hand | 


the engine as far as Morley ?” 


| drew them back. Nerving myself, I raised my 
i 
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eyes with an effort, and saw—O Heaven, was I 
Was it but a cruel mockery, a delu- 
sion, or was it really Nelly lying sleeping calmly 
and peacefully, with the warm blood mantling her 
cheek and the waves of brown hair, damp and 
wet, pushed off the peaceful brow ? 

With a beating heart I bent forward and, 
stooping, kissed her. Yes—she was breathing; 
my darling was not dead after all! The dear eyes 


dreaming ? 





opened, and a loving voice said: “ Frank !” 

I clasped her tightly to my breast, and felt as 
though she had been given back to me from the 
dead ; then, holding her warm, soft hand in mine, 
I sank down upon my knees, and thanked Heaven 
for preserving my darling. I did not know how 
she was saved; it was enough for me to know that 
she was alive, to hear her voice again, and to look 
into her eyes, which filled with tears when I told 
her what I 
parted 

When the first glad surprise was over, I asked 


had felt and suffered since we had 


how she had been saved, and the mystery was 
soon explained. Some men working on the line 
had heard her ery, and just as my fellow-traveler 
forced me back from the carriage- window they had 
hastened to the rescue. They carried her home at 
once, and afterward went for the rector and his wife. 
A good many years have passed since then; but 
I often sit and muse on that terrible journey in 
the 8°30 express, and afterward turn with deep 
thankfulness and look at Nelly, fair and beautiful 
as ever, sitting with our children clustering round 
her. And, as I hear her loving voice, I am again 
led to confess that I am a happy, contented man, 
and that my lines have fallen in pleasant places. 
Just as I had written the last lines, and was 
closing my desk, Nelly came in, and, laying her 
hand upon my shoulder, looked over the pages | 
had written, with her bright eyes full of tears, and 
“Yes, Frank, we are indeed happy. 


” 


said, softly: 
Heaven has been very good to us: 

Then we both turned simultaneously and looked 
out into the garden and listened to the merry 
voices of the children at play under the lime- 
trees. Presently Nelly spoke again. 

“Oh, but, Frank, you have forgotten to say any- 
thing more about John!” 

“Very well, dear; I can say John’s accident 
was so trifling that in a week, hearing what had 
so nearly befallen us, he came down to Sunnyside. 
And now call in the children; the dew is falling.” 

And so my story ends, as all stories ought to 
end, happily; and I put by my pen and fall to 
thinking, for it is too dark to write. The quiet 


calm of the twilight of the soft summer night | 


brings sweet, solemn thoughts to my mind; and 
through the open window is wafted the scent of 
flowers ; 
ing the evening hymn. 


and I can hear Nelly’s sweet voice sing- | 
| engaged to be married. 
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HER CHILD. 

OTHER and I were sitting by the fire on 

i Christmas night, Twenty happy years we 
had spent together, almost alone, for father 

died before I knew him; and we had never been 
rich, and were perhaps a Jittle selfish, for we loved 
each other so heartily that we could scarcely spare 
time from each other for the few of our own class 


| whom we came across, who being better off than 


ourselves, and holding themselves rather higher. 
seldom seemed to need our helpor sympathy. We 
had plenty of poorer neighbors whom we loved 
and who loved us, but they in no way interfered 
between us or made the happiness we felt in being 
together less complete. It was only in the last 
year that a new, strong interest had come into our 
lives, and this Harry brought; and on New Year's 
Day he and I were to be married. From the first 
moment when he brought me home to mother, 
having picked me up from the muddy pavement, 
where I had fallen bruised and helpless in the midst 
of a crowd, she seemed to take him into her heart, 
and never from that day did she let one jealous 
feeling come between her and me, Of course she 
was to live with us, even Harry could not have 
made a home for me without her, and the only 
thing she ever did which for the moment we 
thought hard was when, a week before, she had 
insisted on Harry’s going home for Christmas. 
“Go to your father and mother, Harry, and leay: 
Janet with me,” she said. “You and she hope 
to be together all your lives; give us old folks on: 
more chance of feeling you all our own.2 And 


| Harry, with a look at me to see what I though: 


had agreed 

So thet Christmas evening mother and I were 
alone. There had been something in mother’s 
manner all day which I could not understand 
She seemed to have something on her mind. She 
was loving and tender to me, so tender that | 
thought that no one had ever had a mother like 
mine, and yet sometimes when I spoke to her sh 
scarcely heard me. But we had a quiet, happy 
day—we always were happy together—and late i 
the evening mother sat down in her chair by the 
fire, and said: “ Come and sit here, Janet, on your 
little stool, and put your head on my knee. | 
have a story to tell you to-night.” 

“A story, motherdear! Oh, that is lovely, like 
being a child again !” 

“It is a true story, Janet, of your life and mine. 


| I have never cared to tell it to you before, but | 


am not afraid now—my child and I have loved 
each other all these years—no, I am not afraid.” 
“ What could you be afraid of, dear mother ?” 
“You shall hear and judge,” she said, putting 
her hands on my head, and then she began: 
“ When I was young, younger than you are, I was 
My home was very un- 
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HER CHILD. 


happy, and when Andrew Western came and 
asked me {o marry him I was ready to revere the 
ground he trod upon, He had been coming back 
ward and forward to our house for some time on 
business with my father, and I believe that from 
the very first day he saw my misery. We were 
and to my remembrance always had been—poor, 
but if I had been a boy my father would have 
possessed thousands a year. I never wondered 
that he hated me, that my mother mourned and 
fretted from morning till night; they had brought 
me up to feel guilty of a crime, and I did feel it 
in my inmost heart. It was no marvel that, when 
Andrew asked me to marry him, I looked upon 
him as an angel of deliverance. I loved him with 
an intensity which amazed and frightened him. 
vain he tried to make me sober and 
It was in vain he told me that such 


It was in 
reasonable, 
worship was wrong and foolish, that it gave him 
no happiness while to me it must bring disappoint- 
ment. I could not listen, and at last I wearied 
him. He said little about it after awhile, but he 
went away, and once more my life was desolate. 
He said he would come back, but he never did. 
He wrote to me often, kind, tender letters, but they 
chilled my heart, and then one day he wrote to 
tell me that it must be all over between us. He 
told me how that he had striven to hold fast by 
his old love for me, but he could not; the mere 
effort pained him, the thought of my passionate 
devotion filled him with dread. He could never 
return such love, he could never endure to have it 
lavished upon him; once for all he would give it 
a death-blow; when his letter reached me he 
should be married 

“T had another lover then, Janet, and I almost 
hated him, but before many weeks were over I be- 
his wife. 
I could not pretend to love him, and 


came He loved me always, but we 
quarreled. 
he grew reckless; our home was miserable, and 
within a year he died, I was too ill to know what 
happened for a long time after that. Strange faces 
passed before me, strange voices spoke kindly 
words of pity, and once every day it seemed to me 
When 
at last | woke to reason again, you were beside me. 
How passionately I loved 


that Andrew came and stood by my bed. 


Oh, how I loved you ! 
you! You seemed to me to be all the world, and 
you saved my life! 

“My husband had not left me in poverty, I had 
no need to work, and I spent my whole life in 
watching over you. I made no friends, for I cared 
for nove. I forgot the miseries of my father’s 
house; I forgot my quarrels with my husband; I 
forgot even my love for Andrew, and was scarcely 
moved when I heard that death had visited his 
home as well as mine, and that he was indeed 
desolate, for his wife had died and left him child- 
less. Three happy years passed away almost with- 
Every day 


out acloud. You grew and throve. 


{me no thanks; it was selfish love! 
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seemed to my delighted eyes to give a new charm, 
a new beauty to my treasure; and then in the 
midst of my joy you fell ill. Day and night, night 
and day, I watched by your bed—nay, Janet, give 
It was all in 
vain that doctor and nurse argued with me. | 
would not leave you. It was fever, and must run 
its course, they said, If you should recover, my 
strength would be needed when you could know 
and call for me; but I would not listen, and one 
night as I sat beside you all the room grew dark, 
and I knew no more. When I recovered I could 
not rise from my bed, but I implored with pas- 
sionate tears to be taken to you. Then some one 
same forward and sat down beside me and took 
my hand, and I saw that it was Andrew. It gave 
me no surprise to see him there. I dimly remem- 
bered that I had seemed to see him before when I 
was ill, and for the moment his presence calmed 
me. 

““*Mary,’ he said, in his old quiet tone, ‘if you 
do not do as I tell you, you will die; and, what is 
more, the child will die, too.’ 

“| sprang up with a scream, and struggled to go 
to you. 

“* My child, my child!’ I cried. 

“* She is not your child—she is mine,’ he said, 
in that calm tone of truth which had never failed 
to convince me, and which now pierced like a 
sword of ice into my heart. ‘ Yes, she is mine! 
Listen.” His quiet eyes controlled me, his quiet 
words subdued me. ‘ When you were very ill, 
dying, they thought, my name was often on your 
lips, and they discovered and sent for me. On the 
same day a child was born to each of us, and my 
wife and your child died. “ We might have hoped 
for her if her baby had lived,” said the doctor; 
and I gave my child to you. Can you not bear 
what I have borne?’ 

“Q Janet, my child, his words were healing, and 
the sorrow that from that hour I tried to bear was 
taken from me!” 

At first, when mother ceased speaking, the 
world, and love, and life seemed to me to be blank 
and hollow, but in a few moments I rose from my 
seat and kneeled at her knees. 

“QO mother dear—my father ?” 

“ He died long ago. Janet, do you love me?” 

Then, as we kissed each other, I knew that in 
all our lives of happy love dear mother and I had 
never been so near together. 


At that is noble and heroic in humanity, all 
that is devoted and tender in friendship, all the 
courtesy and grace of refined society, all the re- 
spect and chivalry due to women, all the self- 
denial and generosity which make life beautiful, 
have their root in the family, and in its soil are 
best cultivated. 
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DARK dull patch of earth was all | Of living green, the sun unbound, laps 
The ground I called my own; To spread its pomp above my ground. orig 
No dank weeds marred it growing tall, oa 
nig 
(dr ‘ > . . 

r tares by hatred sown ; It was more gorgeous than the king ue 
But o’er it strayed no perfumed breeze, Whom Sheba went to see, bail 
Or wild « i eS : : ‘ 

r wild song from the sheltering trees. It drew its beauteous coloring ur 
And from my eves fell many a tear From beams that played round me, Hen 
Y &) ) , and 
That mourned my barren lot, And censed the garments of the air } 
ie: Fz thus 
No plant to tend, no vine to rear, With perfumes as Arabia’s rare. impe 
And train around my cot. straiy 
Light, liberty and life were mine, I clapped my hands, I wept for joy, way 
But beauty sought a statelier shrine. I blessed my darling flower ; hime 
| It heralded the lily coy, tide 
Ah, me! one early morn I crept ai be dr 
4 The rose that glads my bower, “A 
Out where the sunbeams fell ; ae 4 é 
| Yet in my heart ’twas held most dear, said | 
I wondered that I ever slept, ‘ : 
3 Because it cheered a desert drear. “y 
When morn broke o’er the dell an 
ete ’ lifting 
Flinging red roses o’er the sky, cally 
. O maiden fair! in saddened home a 
And dropping them on such as I. maiden fair! in saddened home, must 
; ' Where age is grave and weak ; ike 
When, lo, a tiny shoot appeared Sigh not on sunlit track to roam, as he 
Above the spangled soil, Because the soil is bleak ; prude 
And day by day it grew and reared | Let thy bright life to all round thee low es 
in dar 


A crowned head, with a coil Be what that flower was to me. 
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BAY-WINDOWS. 


BAY-WINDOWS. 


CHAPTER XI. 
OU must let your heart take a few lessons 
from my head, or the Graysons will be all 


“ 


at sea again,” said Mr. Hendrickson to his 
wife, a few weeks later. “You are making it too 
easy for them, I’m afraid—coddling them too 
much,” 

“Tf you call working from early morning until 
nine or ten o’clock at night, day in and day out, 
too easy—I speak particulaMly of Mrs. Grayson 
| should like to know what you call hard,” Mrs. 
Hendrickson replied. 

“ Has the first month’s rent been paid ?” 

“T’s all right. Mrs. Grayson has been doing 
work for me.” 

“ How much?” 

“The property is mine, if I am not mistaken,” 
returned Mrs. Hendrickson. Her mouth was grave 
in its expression ; but through the half-closed eye- 
lids came a soft twinkle 

“Seriously, my dear; this is a matter in which 
] cannot be indifferent.” 

“Would you like to have the property back 
again, and manage it in I 
thought you were tired of mimic wrath and coun- 


your own way? 
ierfeit resentment.” 
“No, thank you! 


hands, and I mean that it shall remain off 


There is so much off my 
But 
this cannot take away my interest, nor absolve me 
fall responsibility. I must see to it that you do 
not mar what I have been trying to mend. A re- 
lapse, you know, is more difficult to cure than the 
original disease, and often proves fatal. If these 
people should lose their balance again, the case 
might become hopeless.’’ 

“Do you think there is danger? They have 
had a severe lesson.” 

“The hardest thing to overcome,” replied Mr. 
Hendrickson, “is an inherited bias of character ; 
and if this gains strength through indulgence, 
thus transforming the bias into habit, it is almost 
impossible for the man, of himself, to keep a 


straight course in life. He is only held in a safe 
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help him in vain. Nay, in your very effort to lift 
him you may do him harm.” 


| The shadows had been falling over Mrs. Hen- 


way through the pressure of forces external to | 


himself. He must be led, or hedged in on either 
side so that only one way is possible; or he must 
be driven under the lash of necessity.” 

“A hard case for poor, weak human nature, 
said Mrs, Hendrickson, almost sorrowfully. 

“Yes, very hard. But what hope is there of 
lifting poor human nature to a higher level physi- 
cally or morally? Only one. The individual 
must be taught and encouraged to help himself, 
and to cherish a feeling of independence. So far 
as he does this will he stand in safety; and, if 
prudent and self-denying, begin to rise above his 
low estate, And eo far as he will not do this is he 
in danger of sinking to a lower condition, 

VOL, XLIx.— 20. 


” 


You 


drickson’s face. 


“Ah, this problem of human life!” 


she mur- 
mured. “God's ways with man are very dark.” 

“Not God’s ways with man, but man’s ways 
May not that be the better form of 
I think it will be found true in almost 


every case, that if a man be questioned closely 


with himself. 
speech ? 


about any trouble, or loss, or state of destitution 
and suffering into which he may have fallen, he 
will tell you that the blame lies chiefly at his own 
door. And it will also be found that hia remain- 
ing in that condition does not so much arise from 
unfavoring circumstances as from some weak self- 
indulgence that wastes what might be held; or 
from the lack of effort made strong by an earnest 
purpose.” 

“If we could only know what is best!” Mrs. 
Hendrickson’s face was very earnest in its expres- 
“When I think of my 
own condition, surrounded with every comfort 


sion, yet soft and tender. 


and luxury, free from the haunting ghosts of cure, 
and then consider the overburdened and toiling 
women who are all around me, to whom my cast- 
off clothing would be as the raiment of a princess, 
and my leisure a heaven of rest, I have a feeling 
of self-condemnation. It seems as if I were rob- 
I give here and | 
give there; [ help with this hand and [ help with 


bing my poor sister women. 


There is 
such a world of want and misery all about me 


that; but so little seems to come of it! 
a 
cry here, an outstretched hand there, and there a 
In the midat of all this, my 
heart feels, sometimes, as if it were stone; and then 


pale, pleading face. 


again it palpitates with sympathy and longs to 
give relief.” 

She paused, looking earnestly at her husband. 

“*The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness 
thereof; the world and they that dwell therein.’ 
And will He not care, wisely and well, for the 
creatures of His hand?’ said Mr. Hendrickson. 
after quoting this passage. “ Does He forget i ny? 
or does His providential care over the children of 
men cease, as to one individual, for a single mo- 
ment of time? 
at all, we must believe that its action is as perfect 


If we believe in God’s providence 


as God Himeelf, and its ends as beneficent as He 
is good. If the earth is the Lord’s and the full- 
ness thereof, and if all power is His, will He not 
so order the distribution of His bounties that each 
shall have the share that it is best for him tc 
receive ?” 

“ And each take his own, caring little whether 
his neighbor’s share be full or meager; whether 
his neighbor’s cup be almost empty, while his 
runs over?” said Mrs. Hendrickson, almost bit- 
terly. 

“T read this passage in a book not long ayo, 
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was replied, “and I have thought of it many times 
since 
uses.’ 
society as an aggregated man, living and sustained 
through the reciprocal service of its members, just 
as a human body lives and is sustained, each part 


serving the whole, and the whole sustaining the | 


parts. 

the whole body, serving every part; so do the 

lungs, the eyes, the ears, the hands and feet, and 
. o ’ , 


all the particular members and organs, even to | 


the most minute; and in return the whole body 
conspires to nourish and sustain every part. Use 
to the whole is the simple law of membership in 
the parts, and so long as each part does its office 
faithfully, order reigns in the whole body ; but 
disorder in the whole, if a single member prove 
unfaithful. If the failure of any of the parts in 
the human body to do their appointed work brings 
disease not only upon the parts themselves but 
upon the whole body, can any other result follow 
in the larger body of human society? Does not 
the trouble lie just here?) And is there any way 
out of the trouble which all good men deplore 
except through a return of the parts to useful and 
healthy action? And just here, it seems to me, 
lies the great problem of human suffering, desti- 
tution and disability, and also its solution.” 


The world would gain 


” 


“ What is the solution ? 
much if it gained that knowledge. 

“ Does it not suggest itself? The parts must be 
restored, as I have just said, to useful and healthy 
action, Substitution will not accomplish this. 
The influx of a vicarious life will do nothing 
galvanic current in its passage 


more than a 


through a dead muscle. Each part must be made 
to do its own work, taking its measure of life and 
strength from the whole. For the whole to do the 


work of any part is to weaken or destroy that 


part; for there can be no continuance of life with- | 


out action. If, then, society would restore to 


health the morally diseased, the half-starved, the | 


weak and wasted members of its common body, 
it must not attempt to do it by the gifts and chari- 
ties that encourage idleness and inaction—for these 
means will surely fail, as they have always fuiled, 
The member must work; must use the strength 
that will come to it as its own the moment it begins 
to work,” 

“ But what if it be too sick to work? 
flamed eye attempts to see for the whole body, or 
an ulcered hand to do its appointed task, both 
may be destroyed.” 

“Then the whole must wait upon and give heal- 
ing to the part until it can be restored, It is just 
so in the human body. But after restoration, the | 
eye has to take up its function again, and the hand 
must go on with its work. Society, nations, the 
universe of God, are, each and all, a ‘kingdom | 


of uses,’ as the author I have referred to says. Use- | 


‘The Kingdom of God is a kingdom of | 
. j 
In the same book, the writer spoke of 


As, for instance, the heart gives itself to | 


If an in- | 
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| ful service is the law of this kingdom; and all the 


disorder and wretchedness that exist come from 4 


violation of this law. Self demands, and perpety. 


| 


| ally seeks to obtain more than it gives. The parts 
| 
| 


are forever trying to get from the whole more than 
their common due in right of service. Is it any 
wonder, that the whole head is sick and the whole 


heart faint?” 

“ Not much,” 

A smile flitted 
drickson, 

“Well; what have you to aay to all this? 


across the face of Mra. Hen 


demanded her husband, the lines of earnest thought 
fading from his brows 
“ Nothing.” 
“Ten't it true?” 
“Tan’t what true 7 
“ All that I’ve been saying?” 


»? 


| “Yes, | suppose so. But what are we to d 
| 
about it?” 

“Right seeing is essential to right action 


None walk safely who grope blindly.” 
| ‘*No one will deny that. 
the question, what are we to do with the poor 


Sut still comes back 


suffering, toiling, and, too often, thriftless peopl 


|who are all around us—the poor, whom Christ 
| said we have always with us ?” 
| “There is a poverty and a destitution of the sou! 
| the ery of which is more pitiful than the ery of 
| any physical destitution,” said Mr. Hendrickson 
the lines that faded his brow a few 


moments before cutting themselves down sharply 


had from 


again. “It was this poverty of the soul, and the 


sickness which is unto death and hell, that Christ 


came to help and to cure; not the bodily sickness 
The of 
follow, asa natural result, the cure of that malady 


and poverty of men, cure these Will 
which lies so deep within, and which is the rea 
cause of all external misery.” 

“God only can cure that,” replied Mrs. Hen 


drickson, “ It is beyond our reach.” 


” 


“ Let us co-operate ; not hinder. 
“ By shutting our ears to the cry of suffering” 
| “If the suffering be self-inflicted, as in the cas 
of the idle and the vicious, to relieve it might be 
to hinder the action of a Divine law which 
through the suffering that always comes of viola 
tion, is ever seeking to bring back into the fold of 
the Good Shepherd the 
wandered away into the wilderness of sin.” 
“It would take a hard heart to live up to your 


| idea of things; a much harder heart than I know 


lost sheep who have 


| beats in my husband’s bosom.” 
“T can be hard, as you know; and as the Gray- 


sons know,” replied Mr. Hendrickson. 

The smile broke over his wife’s face again; but 
there was a tender and loving expression in her 
eyes. 

“Yea, hard on the outside, but soft as down 


upon the inside. Exacting the pound of flesh 
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with one hand, but never tired of giving with the 
other. How much have the Graysons really cost 
you since the light of your countenance was with- 
drawn and a frowning face turned steadily upon 
them ?” 

“It would be hard to say.” 

“ Five hundred dollars?” 

“T paid over three hundred in repairing and 
fixing up their house; at least so much went into 
the Boyles’ hands for that purpose. How much 
remained there I cannot tell. To this must be 
added the extra four or five hundred dollars they 
required me pay for the house in consequence of 
the improvements that were made at my expense.’ 

“Outrageous !”’ 

“T saw no help for it. Our mistakes always 
cost us something, and in this instance I was only 
paving an installment on one of mine.” 

“ Rather a large installment.” 

“Yes, But that doesn’t trouble me. All I care 
for now, in this business, is the correction of an 
error. If I can get the Grayson family back into 
the safe ways from which, acting under an impulse 
and not from a wise charity, I threw them out, I 
| shall be satisfied. And beyond this, I shall en- 
deavor to make up to them, four-fold more than 
they lost and suffered through me, if I can do it 
safely. Peter is doing well--very well; bette: 
indeed than I had hoped. His school is a power 


for good among the mechanica of Beverly; and 
£ g ) 


; 
especially among the apprentice lads.” 

“For how many of these lads are you pay- 
ing ?” 

“ For a dozen or more, regularly.” 

“Ata cost, I suppose, of not less than two hun- 
dred dollgrs a year?” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“ And the library ?” 

“Say three hundred dollars, But there have 
been other contributions for the library besides 
mine. I have succeeded in interesting quite a 
number of people, and some of them have been 
very liberal,” 

“ Grayson’s heart is in his work; and I think 
he is safe. But I’m afraid the strain of work all 
day at the shop, and the added strain of teaching 
three nights in the week, will be too much for him 
His health may break down.” 

“Not in half the danger of breaking down as it 
would be if he were spending his evenings in bar- 
rooms, Where one man is burt by overwork, ten 
are hurt by some abuse of themselves when not 
employed. To be idle and safe is scarcely pos- 
sible.” 

“But a man cannot work all the time. Rest is 
a necessity.” 

“True; but when the man becomes restless? 
when the mental faculties that shumbered while he 
worked become active in his leisure, and the mus- 
cles which were not once called into vigorous play 


i 
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| 
| feel the stir of life within them, what is to be done 


with him? 


It is here where the danger lies. 
lemptation comes to our workingman in his idle 
| evenings; not in his busy days.” 

; “And so he must work on, day and night?” 

“ He must let the restlessness, which is but the 
awakening life of mental and bodily forces that 
have been sleeping while other forces wrought, 
come into safe and healthful activity. That is all. 
Tuke the case of Peter Grayson. His hands are 
tired, and his thoughts weary with the work that 
has held him all the day; and these must have 
rest. But there are hundreds of muscles in his 
body, and organs in his brain, which, during this 
time, have been almost dormant; and these may 
become active, while the others rest, and the whole 
man be stronger and healthier in consequence of 
this activity. I do not think he will break 
down.” 

“And because he is a poor workingman, he 
must be kept tied to the oar day and night. Is 
he better than a galley-slave? Are not idle even- 
ings as bad for men in high as in low condi- 
tions?” 

“Yes, to one of your questions. Grayson, as 
you have just said, has ‘heart in his work ;’ but 
the galley-slave has none. To have heart in one’s 
work is to have delight—and this is a great reward. 
His evening hours are, I doubt not, his happiest 
hours, And what gives happiness usually gives 
health.” 

“But what of the more favored classes, as we 


eallthem’ What about their idle evenings? 

“An idle brain is said to be the devil's work- 
shop, and I do not think his satanic majesty at all 
particular as to the condition of the man in whose 
brain he brings his tools and sets up his ma- 
chinery,” 

“ But all workingmen cannot establish night- 
schools, as Grayson has done. How will you em- 


ploy them? 


How provide for that restlessness 
of which you speak r 

“For one Peter Grayson who teaches his fellow- 
workman, there are twenty-five or thirty of hia 
fellow-workmen who may come to be taught. The 
scholar is helped as well as the teacher, and drawn 
within the sphere of safety as well. But the whole 
subject includes so much—has so many aspects 
is open to so many questions—that one grows 
bewildered in attempting to grasp it. This night- 
school, on which Grayson seems to have stumbled 
as he groped about for some means of self-help, is 
one of the excellent ways in which the idle time 
of poor, half-educated boys and young men may 
be spent profitably, and cannot fail to do a large 
amount of good, As for ourselves, let us help the 
man and foster the work ; at the same time taking 
heed that we do not hurt both by too much help. 
The use that is self-sustaining is always the 
healthiest and most permanent,” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
YOOD Mr. Hopewell shook his head gravely, 
I and shut his lips closely together. 
“T can’t understand it,” he said. 


+ . . . ’ 
There was a painfully solemn expression on his | 


face. 


laborers were digging for the foundations of a 


Close by where he stood a gang of a dozen 
house. The site was a little way out of the town 
of Beverly, elevated above it, commanding a wide 
Mr. Hopewell had been 
thinking in his 


and picturesque view. 
taking a walk, and meditating 


narrow but honest way—when he came upon these | 


laborers, and received from them, in answer to his 
question : “ Who’s going to build here?” the in- 
formation that they were digging the foundation 
of Mr 
“Mr. 


he want with a new house?” 


Hendrickson’s new house 


Hendrickson’s new house! What does 


Mr. Hopewell betrayed some surprise, and con- | 


siderable feeling. 
“To live in, sure! 


»”? 


with a house?” replied the laborer, whom he had 
addressed, a touch of coarse humor in his eyes and 
voice 

“ He’s got the handsomest house in town now,” 
said Mr. Hopewell, speaking almost fretfully. 
Let him 


“Suppose’n he has. build a hand. 


somer ove if he’s got the money to pay for it. It’, | 


grist to our mill,” 

Mr. Hopewell was troubled. 
cern for his rich brother in the church fell upon 
his heart. And hia “I 
spoken to himself, was a sincere utterance. 
he could not understand it. 


could never waste h’s money in building for him- 


self a palace-home, when he was already in the | 


enjoyment of every elegance and luxury the heart 
could desire. 


more than his stable, and I would be content,” he | 


said in his thoughts, as he walked onward. Re- 
turning, half an hour afterward, he saw Mr. 
Grant, the builder, engaged in directing the men 
who were breaking ground for the new house. 

“For Mr. Hendrickson I hear?’ addressing 
Mr. Grant. 

“xe.” 

“ Going to live in it himself 

“Certainly.” 

“What does he want with a new house? He 


How 


9” 


owns one of the finest in Beverly now. 
much is this going to cost him ?” 

“Can’t just say.” 

“Twenty thousand dollars ?” 

Mr. Hopewell saw a smile creep into the builder's 
face. 

“‘ He paid twenty-five thousand for the ground 
alone.” 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars! 
the ground !” 


And just for 
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What else does a man want | 


A weight of con- 


van’t understand it,” | 
No, | 
Mr. Hendrickson’s | 
heart must be full of the love of the world, or he | 


“Give me a house that cost no| 


“T would call it cheap at thirty,” replied the 
builder. “ But the owner was anxious to turn it 
into money. He had set his mind on erecting a block 
of housea in the centre of the town, and deter. 
mined to sell some of his outlying property in 
So he offered this 
site for twenty-five thousand dollars, 


order to get the needed funds. 
handsome 
and as Mr. Hendrickson happened to have money 





lying idle in stocks and bonds, he accepted the 


offer. He could have sold out at an advance in 
less than a month after making the purchase,” 
“Why didn’t he sell ?” 


** Because he had not bought on speculation, but 


with the intention of building at some future time.” 
Mr. Hopewell shook his head and sighed. Mr 
this well; knew 


Grant knew man him to be 


| sincere, conscientious and faithful to duty; but 


| narrow in his views of life. He waited for what 


further Mr. Hopewell might say. 
“Twenty-five thousand dollars for the ground 


alone! And what is the house going to cost? As 


| much more, in all probability ?” 

“Yes; and, maybe, twice as much more,” re 
turned the builder. 

“Seventy-five And the 


thousand dollars! 


Master had not where to lay His head !” 


The sorrowful expression in Mr. Hopewell’s 
face was touching to see. 

“Tvs a serious thing, Mr. Grant, for a Christian 
believer to waste so large a sum of money all upon 
| himself. The Master was poor; and His words 
are, ‘Follow me.’ 
Nay, is it not following the god of this evi 


Is this the way to follow Christ 


world? These things trouble me, I cannot 
| understand them.” 

“ Let us see about this wasting of money by Mr 
Hendrickson all upon himself,” said the builder, in 
|reply. ‘In the good providence of God, as you 
| will yourself admit, our neighbor has become thi 


honest possessor of large wealth.” 


“Oh, yes. Honest enough. No one can gain 
say that.” 


“He has had, for over a year past, about on 


hundred thousand dollars invested in interest 
paying bonds. While these bonds are in his safe, he 
considers the money as lying idle. Now he is going 
to distribute it among the people of our town, and 
let it do some good.” 
“ Distribute it?” 
Mr. Hopewell’s face. 
“2@. 
| The man of whom he bought the property wanted 
to set twenty or thirty poor but industrious laborers 


There was a puzzled look in 


He began when he purchased this lot 


and mechanics at work for the fall and winter, but 

lacked the ready money. So, to help him in the 
business enterprise that would give employment to 
these men, Mr. Hendrickson sold twenty-five thou- 
| sand dollars’ worth of his idle bonds.” 


A glimmer of light came into the face of Mr. 
| Hopewell. 
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“Seventy-five thousand dollars were still lying 
useless,” continued Mr. Grant; “and Mr. Hen- 
drickson was troubled in his mind because of it. 


The year was wearing on; business remained in a | 


depressed condition, and the prospect looked 


the coming winter. Mr. Hendrickson did not 


intend building at this time; but, seeing how | 


things were, he sent for me, and we had a long 
talk over the matter, The result was, a deter 
mination on the part cf Mr. Hendrickson to break 
ground at once, and commence the distribution of 
his money among the people.” 

“ Might not this have been done in better ways?” 
inquired Mr. Hopewell. “Suppose he were to 
build a cheaper house for himself?” 

“ And then?” 

“Distribute a part of his money through other 
channels,” 

“ What other channels?” 

“Oh, as to that, he will find hundreds for the 
simple looking. They are all around us.” 

“ And, in too many cases, dry, though floods of 
water have been poured into some of them. Mr 
Hendrickson does not care to use such channels. 
He prefers doing good with his money in his own 
way.” 

“Our ways are not always God’s ways; nor can 
we rightfully call the money we possess our own 
We are but agents and stewards.” 


“ And 
stewardship for himself, and not for another, As 


each man must give an account of his 


for Mr. Hendrickson, he means to use the wealth 
that has come into his hands for the good of the 
community in which he lives, and he is going to 
do this ‘in the way that to him seems lawful and 
right. He may err in judgment—we all do that 
sometimes—but his heart is right, and God looks 
at the heart.” 

“It may be so; but I cannot understand it. 
Going to put fifty thousand dollars into this 
house !”’ 

Mr. Hopewell shook his head gloomily. 

“His first intention was to spend but twenty- 
five thousand; but as plans and improvements of 
the grounds were examined and talked over, his 
ideas grew larger, until, finally, he concluded to 
spend forty or fifty thousand.” 

“All upon himself!” ejaculated Mr. Hopewell. 
“And if good come to the people through a dis- 
tribution of his money, he will, I fear, lose his 
reward.” 

“Judge not, that ye be not judged,” said the 
builder, “for with what judgment ye judge ye 
shall be judged, I have come very near to Mr, 
Hendrickson in all this business, and do not hesi- 
tate to say that your judgment of his motives is 
wrong and uncharitable, and that in passing this 


-_ Bn 


world’s goods as is given into your hands. Beyond 
this, so far as the distribution of worldly wealth 


. . se e r 
is concerned, your responsibility ceases. You may 


think that the way rich men use their riches is 


|} all wrong—and in many instances, so far as they 
gloomy for many of our working-people during 


but the 
providence of God is as much a controlling power 


are themselves concerned, this may be so 


with the rich as with the poor, and has more to do 
with the use and dispensation of their gathered 
treasures than we short-sighted mortals are apt to 
imagine. So far from intending to spend fifty, or 


sixty, or seventy thousand dollars ‘ 


all upon him- 
self,’ as you have said, Mr. Hendrickson has been 
influenced, I feel sure, by broader and more gener- 
ous motives. But even if he had thought only of 
himself, he could not so narrowly limit the use of 
his money. Every dollar he spends upon this 
new house will be a dollar distributed among his 
neighbors. Many will be kept at work, and their 
families supplied with comforts, who might other- 


All this Mr. Hendrickson 


has taken into account,” 


wise have been idle. 


’ 
good mans 


A little more light came into the 
countenance; but he was not able to put himself 
into Mr. Hendrickson’s place, nor to compre hend 
how, as a Christian believer, he could spend 
seventy-five thousand dollars upon his house, and 
yet stand blameless before God when called to give 
an account of his stewardship. 

There are many others who, in their narrow 
thinking, find like problems as difficult to solve. 
The lavish expenditure of the rich in their palace- 
like homes, a single one of which often costs as 
much as a hundred poor workingmen’s houses, is 
often condemned or denounced by the very men 
whom this lavish expenditure supplies with the 
means of living. The poor Christian artisan, 
under whose skilled hands grow some of the beau- 
tiful ornaments that grace the homes and persons 
of the rich men and women who worship with him 
Sunday after Sunday in the great congregation, 
often finds it hard to believe that the Divine favor 
can rest upon these persons. He wonders how, 
with all their pride and worldliness, they can hope 
for the blessing of God, forgetting that envy, and 
ill-will, and covetousness are as much opposed to 
His nature as these; and not seeing that, in the 
Providence which is over all, the luxurious living 
of the rich is made to supply the common needs 
of the poor, and that no rich man, try he never so 
hard or selfishly to use his wealth for himself 
alone, can help distributing it for the goed of all. 
In the very getting of the rich they are continually 
dispensing. Whether they will or whether they 
will not, God makes them His almoners. 

The new house was built and the grounds laid 


out. The whole five acres, in the centre of which 


judgment you are sinning against God and your| Mr. Hendrickson’s beautiful mansion stood—a 
own soul. Do right yourself with as much of this | 


delight to the eyes of all who could gaze upon it 
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without envy or covetousness—were adorned with | It seems to them such a treat, and such a help in 
shrubbery, flowers, fountains, miniature lakes and | their study of botany.” 
pleasant walks, Three times every week, these} “Do you think Peter Grayson suited to the 
grounds were open to the people of Beverly ; and | place ?” 
children played in them all the day long. | “T’ve been hesitating over that question for 
As the owner stood in the wide porches or at | 
the ornate windows, looking out upon the loveli- | give him atrial. If his health were not, evidently, 
ness with which he had surrounded himself, did | breaking down, I would not disturb the present 
his heart find more satisfaction in the pride of | order of things. But my duty is to care for Peter 
possession than in the consciousness that, through | and his family, and I see no other way in which 
the creation of all this, more than a hundred of | I can do it so well.” 


his fellow-men had been benefited, and that the 


some time; but have at length made up my mind to 





“You don’t tell me so!” ejaculated Mr, Hope- 


well, lifting his hands and eyes. “The money he 


beauty his wealth had called into existence was a 

source of pure enjoyment to hundreds more? 
Those who came closest to Mr. Hendrickson, 

and who knew him best, had no difficulty in| poor famiiies in luxury. So it is that one extray- 


is wasting on that place would keep half a dozen 


agance makes way for another.” 
The good man had been told that Mr. Hendrick- 
son, in order to protect his beautiful grounds from 


answering this question. 
“What did Peter Grayson want?” 


This inquiry was made by Mrs. Hendrickson, | the depredations of thoughtless or ill-disposed 


“] sent for him,” was replied. visitors, had been obliged to employ a person to 


“ He is not looking well.” act as a kind of policeman; and that he paid for 

gah this service six hundred dollars a year. 

Mrs, Hendrickson glanced curiously at her hus-; “Just think of it!” he ran on. “Six hundred 
band dollars for a man to watch about his grounds, and 


“It is coming out as I feared. Working in the | see that nobody does harm to anything. Do you 
thop all day, and then teaching in a close room| think I would do that? No, sir! I’d shut them 
three or four nights in a week, is more than the | up first, and let people go somewhere else, if they 
health of one man in ten will bear.” | didn’t know how to behave themselves. Six hun- 


“ He's been keeping up very well until lately,” | dred dollars! Why, it would pay some poor 
said Mr. Hendrickson. “ I’ve watched him closely. 
The break-down has come all at once.” 

“ What are you going to do for him ?” | schools, or—but there’s no telling how much good 

“Get him easier work for the day-time. The | might be done with six hundred dollars a year.” 
Mr. Hopewell was growing warm. 

“Or,” said the neighbor, to whom he was talk- 


minister’s salary, or help some crippled parish to 
pay off its de bt, or support two or three miasion- 


” 


school must be kept up no matter what else fails 
“Tt will be difficult to find a place for him 
That crippled hand is his great draw-back.” 
“T think of giving him a kind of general 


ing; “help to support the large family of some 
poor, hard-working man.” 
“Yes,” returned Mr. Hopewell, answering 


superintendence here.” 
“You don’t mean to send the gardener away ?” 
“Oh, no. Peter has no skill in gardening, and 


rather blindly, because in his excitement his 


mental vision had become a little obscured. 
“ Just what Mr. Hendrickson is doing with these 
six hundred dollars,” was the quiet response, 


could not take his place. But so many people 
come into the grounds who require looking after 


“T don’t understand you 


—thouglitless boys and girls, and some full grown 
“Peter Grayson’s health was beginning to break 


men and women, too, I’m sorry to say—that I’ve 
made up my mind to have a man especially em- | down. Close confinement at the shop all day and 
ployed to be always about the grounds and to see | in his night-school three or four evenings during 
that the shrubbery is not broken, nor the comfort | every week, was proving too hard a strain, The 
of any of the visitors marred or interfered with.” good Peter is doing with his school is very great, 

“Tf it’s come to that,” replied Mrs, Hendrick- | and Mr. Hendrickson means that it shall be con- 
son, “I think you'd better close the grounds to the | tinued. Peter has several children, whom he is 


public altogether.” raising carefully; and it has been costing him to 
“And because of the bad conduct of a few, | support his family nearly all that he could earn, 
deprive the many of an innocent source of plea | working day and night. And now, just as strength 
sure? I could not do that. And besides, I would | is failing, Mr. Hendrickson makes an easy place 
be robbing myself. You don’t know how much || for him, in the duties of which his health will 
enjoy seeing the people enjoying themselves—the | find restoration, and his ability to make his school 
children especially. And I always like to be| more useful be increased. Do vou call that wast- 
about when the class from the Young Ladies’ | ing six hundred dollars a year ?” : 
Seminary comes over to visit the conservatory.| ‘I wasn’t looking at it in that way. I didn’t 
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understand it so. 
was.” 

There was some surprise in Mr. Hopewell’s face, 
and some halting in his speech, 

“Ts it at all likely,” returned the neighbor, 
“that you know better than Mr. Hendrickson how 
to use the wealth God has intrusted to his care? 
That you would exercise a more beneficent steward- 
ship? If this be so, why were riches not placed 
in your hands instead of Mr. Hendrickson's ?” 


’ 


“God knows best, I suppose,” was Mr. Hope- 
well’s answer, though his voice betrayed the doubt 
that still lingered in his mind. 

The two men went their ways; one to brood 
darkly and doubtfully over the case of his rich 
and “‘worldly-minded” brother in the church, 
while the other felt glad at heart and thankful 
that the people had in their midst one, who, in 
using his large wealth had so high a regard for 
the common good. 

THE END. 





A BEAUTIFUL CUSTOM. 

MINISTER, who has been enjoying his 
annual holiday in France, thus relates how 

he witnessed a touching incident of peasant 

life: “ We were just leaving a village church, and 
debating whether it were better to return to Paris 
in a half-famished condition, or try to satisfy our 
appetites in the most forlorn and dirty of French 
villages, when we saw approaching a bridal party, 
dreased in their gala attire, and presenting a 
charmingly picturesque appearance. The first 
couple consisted of rather pretty, dark-eyed girl in 
wedding ‘costume, and a young man with a very 
large red rose in his button-hole. Wondering 
where the party might be going, we forgot our 
hunger, and, slowly following, were greatly sur- 
prised to see them enter the village cemetery—a 
lovely little garden, where the marble 
gleamed amid a wilderness of evergreens and vines, 


white 


Proceeding to a remote corner, they circled around 
a grave, upon which the young bride, kneeling, 
laid her bridal wreath and bouquet. Was it 
strange that our eyes filled with tears as we saw 
hers fall, and that we stepped back into the shadow 
of other tombs, ashamed of the curiosity that led 
us there? We subsequently learned that the 
mother of the bride lay in the grave so touchingly 
visited. Throughout France this beautiful custom 
prevails; reverence for the departed being, with- 
out question, a redeeming feature among all 
classes.” 


“ adopted” 


A witty French lady who was an 
member of a famous military corps, when a cigar 
was lighted in her presence with the remark, “I 
suppose they smoke in your regiment?” said, 


“Yes, but not in my company.” 





If I had known just how it| 
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N the waste-basket under the desk lay a half 
dozen pairs of the men’s socks, ready for pick- 
ing-up work when I was tired with writing 
| On the table in the corner was a shattered copy of 
| Jane Eyre, which [ meant to repair with glue and 
stitches the first leisure moment. On the ottoman 
was needle, and thimble, and thread, and a pair of 
the deacon’s best pantaloons ready to be taken in 
a little in the waistband ; a package of unanswered 
letters heaped up at the back of the desk ; a fuamy 
pile of laces ready to sort and put away in their 
respective drawers; an autograph album waiting 
for something original; a pair of white woolen 
stockings with the needles thrust into the soft 
white ball ready for heels and toes; while out in 
the kitchen and pantry were a multiplicity of little 
jobs, such as washing windows, blacking the stove, 
pitting fresh papers on the pantry shelves, shak- 
ing carpet, sorting newspapers, varnishing the 
maps, nailing down loose floor beside the cistern 
pump, sifting flour, finding the whereabouts of 
“that mouse”’—and, oh, so many little jobs that 
were waiting and waiting for the time that surely 
wou!'d come. 

I said: “ How little one pair of hands do accom- 
plish. JI am overwhelmed with these little things, 


and I seem to move so slowly. I do wonder if 


9) 


other women have as much trouble as I do? 
| And I took up the comb and brush, and in a dis 
contented, careless manner sat down in the grass 
in the yard, and let my hair fall free of comb and 
pins. As I sat there, brushing it slowly, I watched 
the swallows skim, and fly, and dart, and circle 
round high above my head. I envied them their 
joyous freedom. The highway was near me, just 
through the willow hedge, which in the early 
morning is all a-twitter with bird-songs. How 
strange—how like a rebuke to my fretting, discon- 
tented mood! It all happened so, too. 

Two men were passing, one going to the village 
and one returning from it. They chanced to 
meet within ten feet of the spot where I was 
sitting, and I heard every word that passed be- 
tween them. 

“Well, John, how did the settlement between 
you and Tom turn out? Have you come to terms 
yet?” said one, Nathan Miles, our neighbor on the 
old Flannaghan farm. 

“Settle!” said John. 
settling than we were at first. 
brother Tom could get along like lambs together, 


but his wife is the one that makes the mischief. 


“We're no 
You see, me and 


nearer to 


She thinks that because they kept mother when 
she died, and were put to a little extra trouble 
| like, that 1’d ought to ’low him to have the bottom 
field in the bargain. I’m willing to do whatever 
|is right, and Tom knows I am; but she wants 
| everything her own way. Tell you, it looks hard 
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for two brothers to jangle and quarrel over such a 
sacred thing as the keeping of the poor old mother 
who nussed them,” 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


And through the glossy green leaves we could 
ace the glitter of the tears as they trickled down | 
John’s 
fully, and through his fingers combing the harsh, 


long nose. He was looking down mourn- 


wiry mane of the old bay horse he was riding. 
Then Nathan, good neighbor, spoke and said: 
Now, | 
i 


Alvira has no business to interfere between | 
| 


“Some women are more devil than angel 


that 
you 


brothers. Whatever you agree upon ami- 
| 


cably ought to stand for good. She's a great deal 
like her sisters; they’re both Tartara. Why, Levi's 
wife even goes so far as to keep book; she won't 
even let Leave do that; she says he is too easy, | 
and that people take advantage of him. He goes 
like a sheep dog with a muzzle 
And 


— = 
ia 


round, Levi does, 
on; hardly dares to say his soul is his own. 


her other sister—Beta, we always called her 
always striding around when they make cider or | 
molasses, or when they butcher or thresh; and if 
any of the hired men don’t jump into the work | 
like sciasors, she'll tell them that they'll not get| 
full If I 
playue one of my girls, I always call her Bets | 
Babbit 

“Well,” said John, “I'll do the fair thing. | 


Mamma said before she died that we boys must | 


pay. Oh, nobody likes her! want to 


stick to one another, and always be good to poor 
little si 
It goes hard, though, to be bullied about by such | 


und I mean to do it, let come what will. 


a termagant, coming between brothers who always 
thought the world and all of each other, I tell | 
you, Nathan,” said John, and his voice was broken 
with emotion, “I wake o’ nights and lie and think 
about it, and I feel as if my pillow was a block or 
a stone, and I turn it, and it does no good, and | 
sometimes | am so distressed I kick the wall, as if| 
that would relieve me.” 

“ Well, I'm sorry,” said Nathan; “wish I could 
but there’s an end to all things, and | 
Maybe 
you'll see a green lane that leads out of it, like 1) 
did. You see |’m in the devil’s very clutches my- 
self. You know Richard Long, who owns the 
Pete Ramsey property, the forty joining my square 
wheat-field, Well, that man is my ‘evil shadder,’ 
as Sister Hill used to say of the old fellow him- 
self when she talked in class meeting. I find my 
fences down, and my bars left open, and the riders 
thrown off, and Long’s cattle, and sheep, and hogs 
in the fields often. It cannot Le accidental, either, 
for he said in the saddler’s shop one day that it 
was good fun to see Nate Miles run acrost the | 
fields with his yellow beard flowing in the wind, | 
and that his old Pomp liked to lead in the race ; | 
and wherever his hoga could get their noses | 
through, the body could follow. Finally, I just 
began to think the worry was making me ill- 


help you; 
hope your trouble will be nothing worse. 


| out brokenly, a word at a time. 
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natured, and I must learn to take it coolly; and 
the more I thought about it the better I could 
endure it. I would think to myself: this is only 
for a brief season; in a little while no annoyance 
can reach me, and this rasping, provoking disturb- 
ance that so unmans me will be a little thing of 
the past, forgotten, obliterated. And this was the 


peaceful green lane to which I referred. I can 


bear it so much better now 
Then, after a few commonplace remarks, and a 
“call and see me,” the two neighbors parted, 


“So,” I said to myself, “my dozen and a half of 
little worries are infinitesimally small, in com. 
parison to the gnawing cankers that all theve peo- 


ple carry about with them daily. 
Let me see how many windows belonging to 


other people I have looked into, and without pry- 


ing, either. Firat is John’s and Tom’s, the two 


brothers who are at outs; then Levi's, the poor 
man who is 80 henpecked by his wife that he does 
not get to keep hia own account-book; then the 
Babbit window, she who strides round and med- 
dlea, and makes a shame-faced husband when 
hired men are in his employ; then poor Nathan 
Miles’s, he whom the jumping stock annoys, but 
who has found the green, quiet lane that leads 


beside the still waters--five of them, and every 


one worse than my own case! 

I sighed, and coiling up my hair went into the 
house. A woman sat there, red-eyed, and her face 
swollen from weeping. She looked up. It was 
the girl-wife of Timothy Flint, the village mason, 

“How are you to-day, Mrs. Flint?” I asked, 
reaching out my hand. 

She tried to speak, but the words all ran into a 
very unlady-like cry of despair. 

I was stricken. I took up the dictionary from 
the table and feigned to brush the dust off it with 
my apron, Then I placed the edges of the con- 
cordance evenly with the Bible and the hymn- 
book, and laid Tupper’s poems beside them, and 
then coughed and smoothed my tie of white mull, 
and shook up the cushions of the good old high- 
backed rocking-chair, and sat down and waved a 
fan at the canary. Her cry began to subside in 
soba, 

“T hope there is something we can do for you, 
Ellen,” I said, soothingly 

“Yes, ma’m, there is something,” she sobbed 
“ You see my old 
man went down to Black Creek to do a job of work 
for the new church down there, and he’s been gone 
nigh on to three weeks, and he’s never sent me so 
much as the scratch of a pen nor one red cent, 
and it goes terrible hard to do without coffee and 
meat, and this morning we had nothing for break- 
fast but roast potatoes with salt on them, Jimmy 
has had a spell of fever ’n ager, and hasn’t much 
of w hankerin’ for just the bare potatoes, I don’t 


care for myself.” 
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We blamed her for not letting us know of her 
necessities, and gave her a basketful to carry home 
At the door she hesitated, and said, 


with her, 
while she pulled apart the blood-red heart of an | 
You think my husband 


| 


overhanging rose bud 

will come back don’t you, Miss Potts ?” 
| assured her he would 
“Sometimes I am afraid he hasn’t much appe 


tite for home,” she said, mournfully, “for he don’t 
write often, like he used to,”’ 

We watched her go down the bank, the poor, | 
little, young creature who had married a man 
twice her years and the father of roystering 
youngsters a head taller than she was herself. 
Chere waa another window—and we resolved she 
should find the green lane, too, as soon as we could 
inform our kind neighbors of the needs of the 
family. 

We took the garden trowel and a basket, and 
started across the woods the short cut to Margery 
Horner's to get a root of chamomile to plant on 
the bank, at the lower side of our dooryard 
Certainly the short, thick, matted grass was very 
pretty, but a velvety turf of chamomile would be 
prettier, Some of the women from the village | 
were in the woods after ferns. They were very 
happy, and were helping one another and giving 
We sat Our 
thoughta were still dwelling on the theme of the 


suggestions, down among them 
Ah, me! every woman had known a 
There 


was the beautiful, girlish young wife of Charley 


morning. 
greater sorrow than ever had come to us! 


Knott, whose lovely baby, only two summer’s old, 
had been drowned in the cistern on the kitchen 
porch. The little nurse-girl had left it and ran 
home acroas the street without telling ita mother, 
and the dreadful trath came to her when she went 
to the cistern, bare-armed and singing, for a pail 
of water, and saw the floating curls on the surface 
Any young mother with a sweet, prattling babe, 
beginning to twitter its pretty, broken language, | 
But the | 
tears were dried and the sorrow was healed, for, | 


the fold” was the tender lamb of the | 


can imagine the horror and the agony. 


“safe in 
flock, and thesweet thought that the good Shepherd 
cared for it was to the young mother the green | 


| 


lane beside the still waters, 

On her knees beside Charley’s wife, pressing the 
rich earth about the brown fern-roots, was Hattie | 
Ah! 
known a greater sorrow than we had in all our | 


° | 
Her lover was wounded in the army—she | 


Gray, the doctor's sister. she, too, had | 
life, 
hurried to him, he lingered and lingered; one | 


limb was amputated, and still his chances of life 


were no better. Hattie braved all. She was of 
the mettle of which heroes are made. 
the end his health returned, but his mind was 
gone. He was a babbling imbecile. He laughed, 
and mumbled, and played with strings, and spools, 


and was amused with the veriest trifles that attract 


Finally, in 


|} a long, long night—a midnight void. 


|and tears to have borne her burden. 


lery,” did she carry the moans of her 
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the attention of a six months’ old babe. Even 
the name of Hattie, once the sweetest word in the 
world to him, was a sound only. He was taken 


to an institution and well cared for in the dark- 


| ness that had made a noble and beautiful life into 


How much 
better for him, and for his chosen bride, that the 
two minie-balls had crashed through his brain 


instead! But the sweet promises that in Heaven 


| all tears shall be wiped away; that joy cometh in 


the morning, were to her the green lane that led 
away from the bitterness of this earthly sorrow. 
that lead 


overhanging 


Oh, the beauty of these side-paths 


through cool shades, and under 


branches, and down by the water's edge—where 


only the reflection of the clouds lie upon the glassy 


surface ! 


We knew had been the skeleton in the 


home-life of a good Mra. Hunter, the woman who 


what 


tended baby for the doctor’s wife that day. At 
one time, theirs had been the best family, BOC ially, 
in the neighborhood, but her husband drank, and 
in one of his drunken fits drove away from home 
the oldest son, Harry. He was a high-spirited 
youth, and had borne the diagrace, and taunts, and 
abuse as long as he could. It was supposed he 
went South, but never, from that doleful, March 
night when the sky was black, and the winda were 
roaring, and the trees bending in the hurricane 
blast, was the boy heard from. His mother grew 
whiter and whiter, and her affection for her hus- 
band grew weaker and waned, and latterly she 
in a dream. She had no confi- 


moved like one 


dants. She was wise, perhaps, to keep her sorrow 


| to herself, though all of us would have rejoiced to 


have helped her, by word and token, and sympathy 
But only to 


Him “who hears the young ravens when they 


stricken 


| . . 
apirit. 


Taking up our basket and trowel we went on to 
Margery Horner's for the chamomile. Justas we 
loud 


poor old mother that she was 


reached the stile we overheard talking 


between Margie 


land her eldest daughter. Oh, but the daughter was 


abusive! She was wanting a new spring hat, and 
the widow was poor and could not afford it 

“You needn’t got that blue calico for yourself, 
mother; you know you had one good, everyday 
dreas, and then you could have bought me a hat 
like Nan Powell's, 
school another day and wear this old one, Dow see’f 
I do;” 


waspish, and we heard the chairs slam, and the 


I'll never go to Sunday- 
and the snarl in her voice was sharp and 


stoveware rattle, and the cat with its fuzzed-up 


| tail came spinning like a top out into the high- 


way. 

Grass was good enough for the dooryard bank ; 
we didn’t want chamomile; the plaintive cry of 
the widow who had “sowed the wind and was 




















reaping the whirlwind” reached 
hurried back home, thanking the Lord through 
our tears that our own feet walked in pleasant 


places, that contentment was better than wealth, and | loving Father over all. 


Religions 


THE NARROW WAY. 


. AM trying to live a Christian life so God 
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us, and we that glimpses into other windows had shamed ys 


oom made us to see before us and beside us the 
green lane, and the quiet waters, and the patient, 
Pipsry Ports, 





ending. 


vision, know that they are but the outgrowth of 
quakities which, rightly nurtured and builded upon, 
| will bear beautiful flowers in coming years, and 





will own me and not be ashamed of me,|give her a strength and firmness of purpose a 


but I fear whether I am in the straight and | weaker nature would not have. 


narrow way—I come so far short of what I desire 
to be.” The voice of the speaker was low and 
sad, as of one weighed down with a heavy burden, 
walking alone in a darkened way. 

We sat under the swaying branches of the 
maple just beyond the door, with the clear, June 
sunlight falling through the leaves, and making 
wondrous pictures of lights and shadows upon the 
grass at our feet. Every breeze brought to our 
eager senses the sweet fragrance of blossoming 
flowers and the songs of the bobolinks in the 
meadows below. I, looking out over the fair land- 
acape, and feeling in every fibre of my being the 
exultant joy Longfellow must have known when 


he wrote his “ Perfect Day,” turned to her with | 


the astonishment I could not keep back showing 
in my face. 

“Why, Mary,” I said, “how can you, for one 
moment, think God could be ashamed to own you 
when, for the love He bore you, and all the world, 
He created such a scene and such a morning as 
this? 
His love this morning. Are you not His very 
own, and does He not look right into your honest 
heart and know all about it? Does He not know 
your every effort for the right, and see that your 
veart and purpose is truly Christian even if, 
through the weakness of the flesh, you ‘come so 
far short of what you desire to be?’ 
not come far short of what they desire to be? We 
all have beautiful ideals which we are constantly 


The very air pulsates with the tidings of | hope and a new purpose. 


[the narrow way? Is it to 


Who does 


What are we, 
| ‘children of a larger growth’ in the Father's 
|sight? Will He not bear with us, now and ever, 
with a love and patience of which the very best 
|we are capable of is but a dim foreshadowing? 
\Is He more easily made ashamed of us than we 
are made ashamed of our little ones? His is the 
|eharity which ‘suffereth long and is kind,’ and 
}compared with ours, is like the perfect morning 
|compared with the dreariest of our winter days, 
| “Think how long and how tenderly He has 
|loved us, Mary! Do you not belittle that love 
when you talk of His being ashamed of you, or 
of any who, like you, are truly trying to live up- 
rightly and grow daily in Christ-likeness? I can- 
not conceive of His being ashamed of any one. 
Was He ashamed of the Magdalene when she was 
| brought to Him? His pitying love, His great 
desire for a better life for the mieguided, erring 
| one shut out all shame, and His ‘neither do I con- 
| demn thee’—so different from what her experience 
gave her a new 
it seems to me 


| but 








} 


| with the world led her to expect 
Yet 
| there is one great mistake in your creed, and that 
|you give yourself a great deal of unnecessary 
| pain and uneasiness. Why need you make the 
|‘narrow way’ more narrow or more difficult to 
follow than Christ made it? What is it to be in 
watch your every 
thought and action, and torment yourself with 
constant fear? You would not advise any one to 


| keep her finger constantly upon her pulse and 


striving for, yet never quite reach, and sometimes | 


I wonder if this ideal of ours, this higher, better 
self which goes before us, ever beckoning us on; 
ever urging us to renewed effort, to a more earnest 
striving for the good and the beautiful, is not the 
real self which God eees in us and by which He 
judges us, rather than by the dwarfed, faltering 
life we live from day to day. 

“When vou look at your little daughter, do you 
see only the little child—wayward and disobedient 
at times, and trying your patience to the utmost 
yet, withal, loving and affectionate, and really 
meaning ‘to be good?’ When you kiss the 
quivering lips with love’s forgiveness, do you not 
see in her the woman you hope she will grow to 
be, and bear «ith her and forgive her yet ‘seventy 
times seven,’ because your love teaches you that, 
though now but a child with all a child’s un 
wisdom and thoughtlessness, her heart ia good and 
ure, and gives promise of beautiful womanhood 
» and by? You do not expect her to be a woman 
now—nay, her very faults endear her to you, 
because you, seeing them through love’s clearer 


note every physical feeling or symptom for fear of 
coming sickness, yet is not this very much what 
you do in a spiritual sense? It may sound heret- 
ical, but there is auch a thing as a wholesome dis- 
regard of self both physically and morally. Not 
that I would have you violate any of the laws of 
your nature, but sound health and wholesomeness, 
either of mind or body, is not best attained by 
constant watching and weighing of every passing 
feeling or thought. 

“Do you remember some lines in the old ditty 
our grandmother used to sing? 


“<Tf IT truly love my neighbor, 
I am in the narrow way.’ 


You have no doubt of your love for your neighbor, 
even when you use the word in its broadest sense ; 
would it not be better if you were to quit thinking 
so much about some things, lay aside this morbid 
fear lest you walk not in the ‘narrow way,’ and 
sinply do the duties each day brings with clean 
hands and a thankful heart? What progress 





could you make or what pleasure would there be 
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for yourself or your companions if, in going a long | happiest that is so busy in doing His work, that it 
journey, you waited to mark your every footstep, | has no time for morbid questionings and doubts. 


and be sure it was set by exact line and rule? 
Your strength would be exhausted long before the 
goal was reached, and think of the things you 
would mits ail along the way! It would deprive 
you of all enjoyment of the beautiful country 
around you, of all power to extend the ready hand 


of love and sympathy to your fellow-travelers. | 
ling of self, and live the Christian life without con- 


Just so it is in the journey heavenward. 

“When a child is learning to walk, we watch its 
every step, but when once it has learned the way, 
and the little feet havegrown strong and reliant, how 
little we think of them! The walking is but a 
means to a higher end, If we are as busy as we 


Elder Brother, we shall think leas and less of the 
path in which we walk, and more and more of 
the end to which it leads. The soul is safest and 
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As we learn to think more of those around ua and 
of the various ways in which we can help them 
along, we shall think less of self, and have less 
time to borrow trouble about the ways our feet are 
tending. Our path will be a safe one, because it 
will be in the way of right and duty, of love and 
good-will to all: and if we walk therein, unthink- 


scious thought or effort, will not our power be 
greater and our light shine brighter and steadier 
for that very reason? He has said, ‘Come unto 
me, and J will give you rest” If we come as we 
ought and are truly His, the heart will be at rest, 


ought to be in following the example set by our|and His peace will be ours, whatever trials or 


sorrows may come to the outward life.” 
EARNEST. 


Mothers’ Department, 


WATCH. 


OTHERS, watch! Watch for the health and 
\ comfort of your children. The old saying is 
4 as true as trite, thet “an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” 

A little cold neglected has taken many a dear 
child from the clasp of mother-arms, and left the 
mother-heart aching as it never ached before. 
Keep the little feet warm and dry. See to them 
every night before you sleep. Be careful to clothe 
the tender frame warmly from head to foot. Guard 
throat, and chest, and limbs. Not by over- 
bundling—that has its danger, too, like overheated 
rooms, of making a child weak and tender; but 
keep the little ones warm and comfortable; guard 
against dranghts, cold or wet feet, and throwing off 
the bedclothes at night. 

Never, never neglect a cold. The most fatal 
diseases generally assume this guise. A cold 
overlooked is almost sure to run into something 
harder to combat. And, oh, the sorrow of those 
words, “Too late!’ when care at first would have 
saved, 

Watch, oh, watch your own temper and treat- 
ment of these fragile little ones that may be called 
home at any hour. Let not tired nerves betray 
you into impatience. Do not let yourselves speak 
hasty words, blame readily or say what you do not 
mean. It is very seldom that a little child has 
any wrong intention whatever. Children are 
active and curious; 
knowledge.” They are mirthful, and apt to forget 
They are often not quite well when we do not 
notice it; often nervous and over-tired when they 
are called cross, A nap, or a story, or some little 
soothing is often what they really need, when a 
whipping is thonght to be the remedy. Think, 
oh, think, before you call the little one at your 
side a “ troublesome child,” a ‘‘ bother” ora “ tor- 
ment.” The day may come when you would give 
your life to recall such words. 

Never shake a child. It is the most cruel and 
hurtful of all treatment. Never pull or twitch. 
And never strike a little child. 


“curiosity is an appetite for | 


You can govern | 


without this, if you will bring self-control, patience 
and thoughtful love to the task. If your child 
lives, you will not regret having governed in mild 
ways, and you will find by sweet experience that 
“love hath readier will than fear.” And if the 
heavy grief should come to you that has come to 
so many hearts, and made lonely and silent so 
many homes, you will be thankful to be spared the 
tenfold pain such remembrance would bring you 
Watch your children; watch their dispositions 
and tendencies; guide them into good habits; 
teach them, not long, wearisome catechizing, but 
Jesus and His love. Tell them the sweet stories 
of His life. You need not fear but they will give 
Him their love. Let your own daily life show 
them His spirit, and bear witness to the truth of 
your words, Let them say their ‘“ Now I lay me” 
with your arms about them, and your good-night 
kiss warm on the rosy lips. Whenever mothers 
can put their little ones to bed themselves, it is 
best to do it. The time comes to some mothers 
when every such remembrance is precious beyond 
all telling. Your children will never forget it. 
There is in life no remembrance more precious, 
more potent for good, than a mother’s loving 
good-night. mM. J. 
KEEP THE HOME LIFE WARM WITH 
LOVE, 


f VHERE has been excellent advice offered to 
the mothers, through the pages of this maga- 
zine, on affectionately caring for their little 

ones. I earnestly indorse all that has been said, 

but would beg the mothers not to let that loving 
kindness in governing their children cease with 
their early years, but extend it through all the 
years of their girlhood and boyhood. Do not 
think that as they advance in years and increase 
in size they care less for the loving tone and man- 
ners and confessions of love from the mother. 
There is no power on earth so potent, and 
surely none 80 sweet, as the power of love, and if 
mothers would manifest more of this feeling toward 
their growing children, their natures would not 
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| 

become so harsh and hardened, but would retain | 
much of that tender, impressible spirit of their | 
early days. 

How many boys and girls pass through the 
years of their childhood with no demonstration of 
affection from their parents. Their physical needs 
are supplied, their education is attended to, but 
the holiest element that helps to form their 
characters ia left to perish. There are times when 
the child longs for the sweet expression of motherly 
love; when the confidence, if sought fir, would so 
readily be given, and the mind could be moulded 
in the way of love and truth. But if there be no 
response of sympathy from the mother, if she be 
blind to these sacred needs of her child, the young 
nature soon becomes indifferent, the childish con- 
fidence is gradually withdrawn, and a breach is 
formed between parent and child which widens as 
the latter grows older. 

During early years, the mind is in an unformed, 
susceptible state, and the future character depends 
mainly on the influence that surrounds the child 
at this period. If a spirit of love, unmixed with 
discord, pervades the home, it will be as impossi- 
ble for the child to resist its influence as for the 
plant to resist the action of the sun’s rays in de- 
veloping itinto beauty. If through wise discipline 
and loving consideration there has been formed 
between parents and children that sweet affinity of 
minds, carefully cherished by the parents, as the 
children grow older it will be their safest shield 
from evil and temptation, Their young natures 
being rocial and full of spirit, clamor londly for 
congenial companionship, and if no effort is made 
on the part of the parents to furnish it at home, 
they should not complain if it is sought outside. 

Many parents have a false idea that they cannot 
so well govern their children if they show affection 
and familiarity in their manners, but think they 
must assume a stern, dignified air toward them. 
Such a mode of governing is a sad and often fatal 
mistake. The best disciplinarian is the one who 
rules with a firm but gentle will. For surely gen- | 
tleness and love, if judiciously employed, can never | 
harm a child, but will many times save a wayward | 
nature, where sternness and harshness would send | 
it to ruin. 

From my own observation, I know there are | 
many mothers who appesr to the outside world | 
with the sweetest of amiles on their faces and | 
pleasant words on their lips. Let us see them in | 
their homes. Can it be possible that we see such | 
impatience and unkindness of manners manifested 
to their own children? To those half-grown boys 
and girls there are no tender words of love, no 
little acts of affection to make their young hearts 
light and happy. If these mothers would bestow 
on their children the smiles and pleasant manners 
that are lost on strangers, by what a holy link 
could they bind them to their hearts and homes 

A verse occurs to my mind. I do not know the 
author, but its truthfulness is its merit: 


* We have careful thought for the stranger, 

And smiles for the scmetimes guest, 

But oft for our own the bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 

Ah, lips with the curl impatient ! 
Ah, brow with the shade of scorn! 

*T were a cruel fate were the night too late 
To undo the work of the morn.” | 


| 


Children vary so much in their tastes, that it is| 
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impossible to interest all with the same amuse- 
ments If one boy delights to work in wood, he 
should be provided with a few little tools, and en- 
couraged to become skillful in his work. Ifa girl 
find pleasure in any kind of fancy work, she 
should be instructed in it and furnished with 
material, so that she may learn to do well what 
she does; and if others have other tastes, they 
should be encouraged to cultivate them. If the 
children enjoy simple, harmless games, the mother 
should allow herself a little leisure time and join 
often with them in playing. But she can best 
entertain them by selecting instructive, wholesome 
reading and read aloud to them. They could not 
have a better safeguard from temptation than a 
love for choice reading, and if they form a taste 
while young it will prove a source of true pleasure 
through life. 
NELLIE Burns, 


THE CHILDREN. 


JHE little ones, the darlings, 
The fairest things below, 
The winning, hearthside blossoms, 
The sweetest ones that grow. 


The door flew wide this morning, 
And tiny feet ran in, 

Like sunbeams after shadows, 
To purest things akin. 


Two pouting lips were lifted, 
Like cherries cleft apart, 

To meet the kisses welling 
So fondly from my heart. 


My papers all were scattered, 
And to and fro around 

The child flew like a swallow, 
With soft and twittering sound. 


Oh, wherefore chide too often 
The children at their play? 

Their fun must have an outlet 
Now, or some other day. 


And sweeter far than silence 
Their merry pranks and shout, 

And voices calling, “ Mother !” 
Than empty halls without. 


Ah, soon enough will quiet 
Sit ’neath the lonely roof, 

And in the haunted twilight 
Glide ghosts of self-reproof. 


The little ones, the darlings, 
A blessing and a care, 

There’s never one too many, 
There’s never one to spare. 


The heart, though cold and narrow, 
To Jet them in expands ; 
The angel there awaketh 
At touch of little hands. 
Mrs. Frances E. Swirt, 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Greasury. 


WORDS OF A WISE MAN. 


NEW YORK merchant, Jonathan Sturges, 


} being about to retire from active business, 
43. was invited by several of his neighboring 
merchants and friends to dine with them. Being 


called upon to respond to the firat sentiment, 
Jonathan Sturges made a speech, from which we 
give a few passages, They contain lessons of the 
highest value to young men, and teach those old- 
fashioned doctrines of faithfulness, integrity and 
patience which have been the basis of all true 
success in commercial life. Jonathan Sturges re- 
tired with the high regard of the professional as 
well as the business community. He said: “I 
cannot and ought not to forget that I am approach- 
ing the limit of life as appointed by our Maker, 
and | prefer to take home to myself the thought 
so beautifilly expressed by Dr. Chalmers, that 
our life is divided as the week, into six days, or 
decades of years of preparation for an engagement 
in the activities of life; the seventh day or decade 
ought to be che Sabbath of rest, and more near 
contemplation of that eternal rest which re- 
maineth for the people of God. One of the first 
lessons I received was in 1813, when | was eleven 
years of age. My grandfather had collected a 
fine flock of merino sheep, which was carefully 
cherished during the war of 1812-15. I wasa 
shepherd boy, and my business was to watch the 
sheep in the tields. A boy, who was more fond of 
his books than of sheep, was sent with me, but 
left the work to me, while he lay in the shade and 
read his books. I finally complained of this to 
the old gentleman; I shall never forget his benig- 
nant smile as he replied, ‘Never you mind; if 
you watch the sheep, you will have the sheep.’ 1 
thought ‘to myself, what does the old gentleman 
mean? I don’t expect to have any sheep. My 
aspirations were quite moderate in those days, and 
a first-rate merino buck was worth a thousand 
dollars. I could not make out exactly what he 
meant, but | had great confidence in him, as he 
was a judge, and had been to Congress in Washing- 
ton'’s time; so [ concluded that it was all right, 
whatever he meant, and went out contentedly with 
the sheep. After I got to the field I could not 
get that idea out of my head. Finally, | thought 
of my Sunday lesson: ‘Thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things. Then I understood it: Never you 
mind who else neglects his duty; be you faithful, 
and you will have your reward. I do not think 
it will take many lads as long as it did me to 
understand this proverb, 

“T received my second lesson soon after I came 
to this city, as a clerk to the late Leman Reed 
A merchant from Ohio, who knew me, came to 
purchase goods of Leman Reed. He expressed 
his gratification at finding me there, and said to 
me, * 
useful that they cannot do without you.’ I took 
this meaning quicker than I did the proverb 
about the sheep. Well, 1 worked upon these two 
ideas until Leman Reed offered me an interest in 


his business. The first morning after the co- | 


You have a good place. Muke yourself so | 





partnership was announced, James Geary, the old 
tea merchant, called to see me, and said to me, 
‘You are all right now; I have one word of 
advice to give you: be careful whom you walk the 
streets with.’ That was lesson number three. 

“In this connection I must repeat an anecdote 
told me of the late Robert Lennox. A country 
merchant came into the store of Mr. Morton, a 
highly-respectable Scotch merchant, to purchase 
goods. He spoke of credit, references, etc. Mr. 
Morton said, ‘I will give you what credit you 
wish.’ ‘ But, said the merchant, ‘I am an entire 
stranger to you.” Mr. Morton replied, ‘Did I not 
see you at church with Robert Lennox? ‘ Yes, 
J] was at church with him. ‘ Well, I will trust 
any man whom Robert Lennox takes to church 
with him.’ 

“T hope these three lessons of watchfulness over 
the interests of their employers, watchfulness over 
their partners’ interests and their own, after they 
are joined, followed by intense watchfulness that 
no black sheep creep into their folds, may be im- 
pressed by these anecdotes upon the minds of those 
for whom they are intended. One other lesson | 
feel it necessary to inculcate, that of patience. 
With a little patience most young men will find a 
position as high as they have fitted themselves to 
fill. 

“In all the changes which have taken place in 
my firm since 1822, no partner has been brought 
in who has not served as a clerk in the establish- 
ment. And I now leave my house well organized, 
prosperous and free from complications, still in 
the hands of those who have served in it as clerks. 
I mention this as an encouragement to young men 
to persevere in the faithful performance of their 
duties.” 


FLORAL ODDITIES. 


J ITH the earliest violets and spring beauties, 
our little ones will probably be delighted 
to roam the fields and woods in search of 

floral treasures. It may add something to their 
interest in flowers to learn of a few funny things 
connected with them, as well as beautiful ones. 

See the dainty violets, purple, white and yellow. 
Pluck one apart and notice how irregularly the 
corolla is placed within the calyx—two petals upon 
one sepal, then, on each side, one petal upon one 
sepal, lastly one petal upon two sepals. This is 
the story told in connection with this circumstance : 
A cruel mother has two step-daughters and two 
own daughters. She is so selfish that she makes 
her two step-daughters sit upon one chair, she 
gives her two own daughters a chair apiece, while 
she herself sits upon two chairs. She also makes 
her poor husband sit down on the flower in the 
middle, as you see, by looking at the congregated 
stamens of the violet. They represent the old 
gentleman's yellow jacket. 

Did you ever fight with violets? Interlock 
them by the hooked part of the stem under 
the calyx, and pull. One always conquers the 
other, and so is king. This, however, seems 
wanton sport. 
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Hold up before you a pansy, and see how much 
it looks like a face. No matter how variously the 
flower is marked, it always exhibits eyes, and 
nose, and mouth. 

Have you ever held a buttercup under your 
playmate’s chin, to see whether he or she likes 
butter? Or blown the down off a dandelion globe 
to find outthe time of day? One puff, one o'clock ; 
two, two o'clock, ete., until the last, when it is five 
o'clock, if it has taken so many puffs to send all 
the down away. Or have you ever tried whether 
your lover loved you, by pulling off the petals of 
a daisy? This is the order. First pull, “He 
loves me;” second, “He loves me not;” third, 
“ He loves me;” and so on till the last, when the 
secret is revealed, 

Great are the resources of dandelion stems. 
Many a little girl has decorated her dark hair 
with white curls, made from them in a basin of 
water; or her neck with a long chain, every 
hollow link of which once bore a yellow flower. 

To make an old lady from a daisy, cut the 
petals short all around to represent the white rufile 
of her cap, leaving two long ends for the strings. 
Then draw the eyes, and nose, and mouth, with 
pen and ink, upon the disk. A daisy donkey may 


| 
| 


be made in a similar way, by plucking out all the | 


petals except two for the long ears, and finishing 
the face with pen and ink also, 

An inverted hollyhock upon a stick makes a 
gay little parasol. A fairy—that is, a stick—may 
be dressed in a morning-glory, as follows: The 
bell forms a lovely dress, a folded leaf a green 
shewl, and a calyx a little green hat. 

These are mostly childish sports, and many 
others might be enumerated. But there are other 
real oddities to be noted in connection with flowers, 
which properly come under the domain of science. 

Have you ever seen the beautiful Indian pipe, 
which grows in deep, moist woods? The flower, 
stem and leaves are all of a pure, waxen white, 
with not a vestige of green. Yet we are generally 
accustomed to think of green leaves 

Did you ever see green flowers? Well, there 
are such things. The blossoms of the hop, the 


nettle and many forest trees are of this color, it by | 


no means following that because a flower is a 
flower it should be bright in hue. 

Are there any plants that have no leaves at all? 
No, perhaps you say. But we havea very common 
one in our own latitude, the dodder, Thisa para- 
sitic vine, and grows upon weeds in moist places 


It has a thick, orange-colored stem, and bears | 


little clusters of bell shaped blossoms, It belongs 


to the morning-glory family. 


Ferns are plants with perfect leaves, but no | 


flowers. In some strange manner, they produce 
their seeds upon the backs of their leaves. There 
are so called flowering-fern—but their mode of 
injlorescence is only by modified leaves. 

We hear, too, of peculiar roots. 


Perhaps the | 


most notable is that of the mandrake, connected | 


with which are so many old-time superstitions. 
The tuber divides into two parts, giving it a re- 
mote resemblance to the human form—hence, the 
veneration it excited in former days. Adam and 


| 
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Speaking of orchids, they are universally ad. 
mitted to be the oddest of floral orders, Expecially 
in the tropics are they brilliant and strange, their 
blossoms representing butterflies, beetles, birds 
and even babies, In our climate, we have a fey 
though much less wonderful. One has an irre. 
gular petal just like a lady’s slipper—hence it 
name, Another has tiny, white flowers arranged 
upon their stem in the form of a perfect spiral 
It is called lady’s curls or lady’s tresses. 

We have in our swamps, also, a plant just as 
marvelous as the famous pitcher-plant of the 
torrid zone—the side-saddle flower or Sarracenia 
purpurea, Its leaves form a perfect cup, capable 
of holding water. Aquatic planta are often notice- 
able for oddity. The leaves of the sagittaria are 
exactly like arrow heads. 

It is impossible to wet the leaves of the touch. 
me-not, while the ripe pericarps spring open 
with a crack like a pop-gun. The long stems of 
the pond-lily are hollow, so as to float, and the 
base of the blossom is rounded like a boat, and 
perfectly water-tight 

These are not a tithe of the little floral wonds rs 
that I might enumerate. You may find a score 
of new ones every day. M. B. H 


MY OLD SCHOOLMASTER. 


"Y smallest readers know that beautiful Bible- 
story of a certain pool of waters, whose very 
name was musical as its own ripple. It 

sparkled, I venture, pure and pretty the livelong 
day, but only at a certain hour do we read that it 
took unto itself miraculous powers, and that was 
when the angel of the Lord came down and stirred 
it. 

Now it occurred to me, as I picked up my pen 
to tell you of my old schoolmaster, that the mind 
of a litthe boy or girl was something like this 
beautiful pool of waters; very pretty to consider, 
but also very calm and serene, and not apt to do 
much good until well “stirred-up.” 

So I shall insist that true education is a thorough 
stirring, and the greatest schoolmaster is the best 
stirrer. Men like Socrates and Arnold, who not 
only disturb the mind to its profoundest depth, 
teaching the youth to know himself, his posses 
sions and his possibilities, but who purify the 
waters as they stir them 

I am satisfied, now, that some such thoughts as 
these took shape in the clear, queer little head of 
my old schoolmaster, though I was too young then 
to give him credit for all this method. 

“Tommy !” said he, one day, as he ran across a 
dozen of us boys on the campus, “is this true 
about your getting up a base-ball club?” 

Now that was just like him to speak of “ getting 
up” instead of “organizing,” for with “ organiz- 
ing” he could never have gotten into Tommy’s 
brain to do any stirring. Words are only useful 
in carrying around ideas, and those which carry 
them quickest and safest are the best ones. 

I must confess right here that Tommy was not 
much of a boy any way you measured him, only 


Eve is a plant belonging to the orchid family. \ts|a thoughtless little fellow, full of life and base- 


root consists of a large tuber and a small, bound | ball, and of nothing else in particular. 


together with a slender filament. It is much 
esteemed as a love-charm by superstitious colored 


people. 





The question had been shrewdly chosen. 
Tommy’s eyes seemed to open with his mouth, as 
he answered; “ Yea, sir !’’ 
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It is certain that he had captured all the atten- 
tion of that little, “vagrant” mind, which was 
an honor in itself that any schoolmaster might 
retire on for life. 

“How many will you have in your club?” 

‘Nine!’ came the enthusiastic answer. 

“ How much money have you each put in?” 

“Fifty cents!” and an exclamation point belongs 
after every one of these answers. 

“What will you do with the money ?” 





»? 


“We have a meeting, to-night, to see! 

“Suppose, now, Tommy, when you went over to | 
that meeting to-night, that the other eight boys | 
should tell you that you could not say anything | 
about how the club was to be run or the money 
apent i 

Such a state of awful rascality had never sug- | 
gested itself to Tommy before, but every bit of his 
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mind was interested, all the barren places in a high 
atate of cultivation, and now there was joined the 
fire of righteous indignation. 

“I'd have my fifty cents back, sir, mighty quick /” 

“Of course you would, Tommy, of course you 
would,” cried the queer old man, with an energy 
that never failed to kindle the fire in others; “and 
that was just what your grandfather and my grand- 
father said one hundred years ago, when they 
belonged to the same great club with the people 
over in England. The Engli:hmon wanted our 
grandfathers to pay in the fifty cents, but would 
not let them come to any of the meetings, where- 
upon our grandfathers said they would not pay 
one cent, and the Englishmen tried for seven years 


}to collect it. And now, Tommy, I want you to 


find out whether they got a, and let me know all 
about it, to-morrow.” J. W. 8. 


Ghe Home Circle. 


“DON’T SPOIL ALPHONSO.” 


| ONG time ago we were at a wedding, and in 





the evening, after the guests had gone home, 

we, as one of the privileged friends of the 
bride’s family, were present when the mother gave 
a little good advice to her daughter. We were 
young then, and did not understand nor appre- 
ciate the words of the good mother; but now, in 
these later years, their full import comes to 
us. , 

She said, looking her daughter right in the 
eyes: “ Mary Ann, now I don’t want you to spoil 
Alphonso, If you cuddle him, and put your 
shoulder to the wheel, so as to let the weightest 
part of the load come on you, | will be very sorry. 
So many reverse the order of marriage. They | 
make of themselves the leaders, the ones to carry 
the burden. And now, daughter, don’t you do 
this, ’Phonso takes you from a good home, and 
it is the supposition that your new one will be as 
good and as comfortable in most ways as this. | 
Let him provide everything. You may make the 
material go as far as poasible in the way of econo- 
mizing; but don’t feel like a pauper, or that you 
are a burden to him, or that you ought to take in 
work to be an equal provider with him. Women 
are to blame for a great deal of the shiftlessness of | 
their husbands, A husband is as easily spoiled 
as a child, Many and many a wife in her mis- 
taken zeal overworks herself, and makes a smooth 
path for the second wife, who comes smiling into 
her place and finds a good husband. Good be- 
cause she keeps at a wifely distance and attends to 
her own affairs separately from his, So remem- | 
ber, Mary Ann, that your mother’s advice was, | 
‘Don’t spoil Alphonso ;’ don’t ever feel that you 
are a burden to your own husband; don’t think 
that outside of your home duties and cares you | 
ought to assume a greater burden, and stand side | 
by side with him in his responsibility.” 

How often we have thought of good Mrs. Lydia 
Leonard’s advice to Mary Ann. Oh dear! we 
thought of it one night years ago when we were | 
sleeping in a room adjoining a worthy husband | 
and his wife—the highest pair, socially, in the| 





beantiful village of Smithville. They were both 
a little bard of hearing, and that was why we be- 
came an unwilling listener to their conversation. 
He was a druggist, a good manager; but his 
salary was not equal to their needs; and when she 
married him, a poor student, she took boarders, 
and took in fine shirts to make, and by the help 
of the tailor’s overseeing eye she sometimes sewed 
at cloth suits, and by this means earned a little 
something. They were both out of sorts that 
night, and growly, and the present looked dark 
enough. 

“1’ll not buy another pound of sugar for a 
month,” said he; “it was your turn to buy the 
augar this time; you know you said we would buy 
it turn about,” 

“ But the other time, when I got it,” she whined 
out, “you know the Bradstreets all came down 
upon us, and it took an extra amount; and because 
they are all your relatives, it was hardly fair for 
me to furnish all the sugar.” 

“ But I bought the sugar, and nearly everything 
else, when your cousins from Trenton were here; 
and I hired a conveyance to take them al! down to 
the lake; and you remember I furnished ice cream 
twice, and lemons every time but one,” said he; 
‘and [ never complained to you about it.” 

“ T bought two dollars’ worth of maple syrup in 
the spring, and all the eggs that we set, and all the 
raisins for plum pudding,” she said, in a voice 
that had a good deal of snap in it; “and I denied 
myself a gingham dress and slippers when I needed 
them, so | did.” 

“T bought a couple of chickens when your father 
and mother came over the other day,” he whooped 
out, “and in the evening I yot a tongue at the 
butcher’s, just because your old mother took a 
notion to have a taste of fresh tongue.” 

“Why, no you didn’t buy the tongne, either! 
I bought it with my own hands, now, Charles. | 
suppose I know how every cent of my earnings 
goes! It was money that Sam Watson paid me 
for mending his overcoat,” said she, in a snarling 
voice. 

“Well, you can’t deny that I bought the 
chickens, then, if you did get the tongue,” he re- 
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lied, in a tone suggestive of anything but con- 
jugal felicity. 

“Charles,” was the answer, “you know you 
didn’t buy the chickens; it wasn’t money paid out 
of your pocket. That Hazelett girl got half a 
dozen quinine powders of Lucius, and he told her 
to give us a chicken sometime, that it would do 
just as well as to pay the money. Lute knew the 
family were very poor. Don’t you go to putting 
on airs, and get beyond the truth, while you are 
making out the case of the bused husband.” 

“Well, do have the last word if you want it so 
badly—that’s a woman’s fashion to make black 
appear white rather than not get the last word. 
If I only bad my life to live over again, I'd do 
something. This is a dog’s life, pinching the | 
pennies and counting the cost of the very dash of | 
salt in your porridge. I just tell you, it’s a bad 
business for two poor sharks to marry, when one 
of them could have married well—rich.” And | 
here the disconsolate husband, poor fellow, turned 
over in bed, with his face to the wall, and fairly | 
groaned 

His wife mumbled something as she sat up in | 
bed, and shook and patted and made her pillow | 
cool and puffy, hoping to make her hot head and 
face comfortable. 

Here was a glimpse behind the curtain. Not| 
the most intimate friends of the family had the| 
remotest idea of the true state of affairs, and 
they will never know it. They think the reason 
the woman sews for others is because she cannot | 
endure idleness, and prefers to be busy. Little do | 
they know that the energetic girl-wife, in her first | 
year of wedded life, spoiled her husband, and | 
taught him to lean upon her and to look upon her | 
as an equal burden-bearer in the support of the 
family 

The other day, when we called on the doctor for 
one of the girls, who had a pain in her side, we 
casually inquired the state of general health in 
the neighborhood, and the answer was: “ here is 
only one serious case, and that is poor Mrs Hat- 
field. You know she takes in all the sewing she | 
can do, and sometimes she sits up more than half 
the night to work rather than disappoint or break 
her promise. I told Sam this morning that his 
wife was working herself to death, and he just 
hooted at me, and said I was mistaken, that she 
did not work beyond her strength, She has 
pampered that husband of hers until he hardly 
thinks she has feelings like other people. She 
buys all the groceries and clothing, and pays the 
rent, and pays the writing-teacher and the music- 
teacher, and helps the poor, and pays the doctor's 
bills; and don’t you think she gets up in the night, 
even, to poultice his great toe joint! He let a 
block fall on it awhile ago, and he whimpered and 
made more fuss over it than his wife would in 
having every limb on her body amputated. Oh, 
she spoiled the great lazy fellow! That’s the 
trouble with you women; you pet too much, and 
cuddle, and pity, and do all the dirty work and 
hard work yourselves, and save your great, loafing, 
hearty husbands, when you ought to save your 
own willing, unselfish lives.” ' 

Women are guod ; we mean this kindly-disposed 
class of whom we are writing, not the woman who 
imposes upon her kind husband, and makes the 
veriest tool of him, while she lives a life apart 
from his in every direction. One class is as much 
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to blame as the other. Now here, in sight of us 
is the patient little wife, the loving mother of ten 
children, whose work is helpful in every way to 
her appreciative husband. she sees that every 
foot in her family is softly, and cleanly, and care- 
fully clad, though it does take so very many pairs 
of yarn hose; but by good management in the long 
summer daya, her own and other hands furnish 
the supply for the winter’s demand. Blessed js 
the woman “who looketh well to the ways of her 
household; the heart of her husband doth safely 
trust in her.” And the little skirts, and drawers, 
and waists, and mittens are always ready to put 
on, each in its proper season, And order reigns 
in the household, and everything is in its place 
and every child has its part of the daily labor to 
perform, and that makes it feel useful and im. 
portant; “one of the little wheels inside of 4 
larger wheel,” the mother says, in commendatior 

But how soon the husband settles down to a 
dead level when his wife asserts her willingness 
to help bear the burden He does not sav, “this 
money that you have so cheerfully earned is not 
mine—I do not want it, and do not want you to 
spend it for anything only your own pleasure.’ 

One of these husbands was sitling out on the 
lawn smoking, under the shade of a magniticent 
elm with his two elder brothers who were visiting 
at his beautiful farm-house. He wasa self-satirfied, 
good-feeling, overgrown, stout specimen of a well- 
fed, well-kept, wealthy farmer, at peace with all 
the world, out of debt and on good terms with 
every bod y. Perhaps forty rods east of the house, 
on a little green cleft in a hill-side, was a spring 
of pure water that never failed. One of the elder 
brothers said: “Jack, if 1 were in you place I'd 
lay pipes and have that spring carried right down 
here to the house. It would be most delightful 
Nothing adds more to the comfort, and beauty, 
and value of a farm-house, than running water.” 

And Jack? why he leaned back pom pously, 
stuck his thumbs into each armplace, and said 
“That’s what the old woman and the girls are 
saving butter-and-egg money for now. I was 
tellin’ ’em what a nice thing they could make of 
that, and they bent right down to the job, and have 
nearly a hundred dollars salted down for that pur- 
pose to-day. You see 1 ‘low them all the butter- 
and-egg money they make, besides what buys the 
clothing and the groceries. They are mighty 
saving. The girls mean to have the water carried 
oft down there into that hollow, after they’re done 
with it at the house, and have it madeintoa pond, 
or lake, or something of the kind, with pond lilies 
growing about the edges. Hee! hee-hee! | 
never let on, but my intention is that I ’low | 
won't spoil a nice waterin’ place for the stock with 
no such a fool fixin’ as a pond o’ water just got ap 
for show. No harm in lettin’ them go on and 
make all the plans they want to. Time enough 
to turn the waste water to a practical purpose after 
they been and gune and got it brought down to 
the house from yon hill. That will be the first 
thing to bring about, and the big end of the job, 
too.” 

It is well that women know something about all 
kinds of work just the same as they should know 
somewhat about the affairs of government, the 
laws that govern the people, the customs of society 
and the geography of their own country, at least. 
But men should know the same, too. 
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There is a paragraph going the rounds of the 
press something about a woman left homeless and 
penniless, whose education was too superficial for 
availability, who had a little family to care for, 
and yet she was powerless to aid herself or them 
And, forthwith, the press takes up a dole-strain of 
moralizing on the subject, forgetting that hundreds 
of men, daily, are in thesamecondition, only, added 
to it, is the love of strong drink and the pitiable 
need of a supply of good cigars! When we read 
it we pause and wonder why the fine point of the 
moral put upon the paragraph is only in regard 
to the superficial education of the woman—the 
woman thrown upon the great world without a 
trade, or @ profession, or any practical knowledge 
of how to make a living. What a one-sided idea 
it is! 

When a lady waking suddenly from a doze in 
the cars looked out upon the “foam-crested waves 
of Chesapeake Bay,” and said, in soliloquy, 
“ What body of water is this!” it was a fine-looking, 
middle-aged man, who cheerfully and unctuously 
responded, “Cumberland River, miss.” And when 
1 little girl at the exposition, in a shy way edged 
back in fear of the sea-cow, it was a dashing young 
man who volunteered the answer: “It is the 
liber, my little one.” And when the grocer told 
the man who brought fourteen and three-fourths 
pounds of butter, that yesterday it sold for twenty 
cents a pound, but to-day it was twenty-one 
centa, the stalwart owner took out his pencil, 
fumbled it end over end, pulled one of his ears as 
he would pull a strap in a runaway coach, and in 
a hesitating, cautious way, said, “| suppose it can 
be figgered out what it comes to.” And when 
the irate officer in the army who was vexed at his 
orderly’s want of cleanliness, said, “ How long do 
you wear a shirt, sir?’ it was the orderly sergeant 
himself, a spruce young academician, proud of his 
attainments, who politely made answer, “ Twenty- 
eight inches, sir!” 

We hope never to see that floating paragraph 
again about the woman who had no trade, no pro- 
fession, no way of making a living for her father- 
less little children. And we hope to see the day 
when so many modern households will be planned 
on a different basis—the man will be the proud 
head, and his chosen wife will stand by his side, 
not bearing the burden of toil and overwork and 
gently forced into putting her shoulder to the 
wheel—but his partner, his friend, counselor, 
sweet adviser—not a drudge estimated by the 
amount of cool cash she is able to earn. This will 
come in the time when parents recognize that the 
care of a family is the noblest and finest work 
the most stringent duty that God gives into the 
hands of human beings. 

In all cases, nearly, where women go outside 
the bounds in taking upon themselves burdens too 
heavy to bear, they are women of superior powers 
and energy. The surplus energy must find an out- 
let. What wonderful gifts of endurance, patience, 
love, grand ideas of duty, heroism, bravery, un- 
selfishness and sweet charity make up the char- 
ter of such good, and grand, and glorious women! 

Admiringly, Cuatrry Brooks. 


OnE of the most fatal temptations to the weak 
a slight deviation from the truth, for the sake 
’ apparent good. 
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FROM MY CORNER. 
No. 56. 


VAR away over leagues of land and sea, across 
{ the broad Atlantic, and beyond the vineyards 


of sunny France and Spain, in the lands of 


the Orient, a spirit awakes and comes forth to bless 
the earth. It moves with noiseless wing over the 
isles of Greece and smiling Italy, and ruffles the 
waves of the Mediterranean, as it pursues its west- 
ward way. Its soft breath is felt in every clime 
through which it passes, and grass springs up, and 
leaf-buds swell, and flowers make ready to appear. 

It is the spirit of the spring, which is coming to 
visit us once more. Oh, how gladly will it be 
welcomed! Already soft breezes have heralded 
it, and the icy breath of winter has grown mild ; 
the brooks and rivulets flow again with their old 
murmurous sound, in sunny spots, grass is show- 
ing green and the world is full of bird-songs. Cro- 
cuses and hyacinths put up their heads from the 
brown mould, and soon the “burning bush” will 
be aflame with scarlet blossoms 

What pleasure it will be to see them again, after 
the long-continued cold, that has killed nearly all 
the house, and many of the pit flowers. Never 
were blossoms more scarce or more precious, 
Even my little violets have been frozen so often, 
that for a long time they could do nothing but 
keep their green leaves 

Asa substitute for real flowers, I made a card- 
rack of walnut splints, and filled it with the pretty 
Christmas and New Year cards which I received 
this season, gay with bright buds and blossoms. 
It hangs near the foot of my lounge, where I can 
see them constantly, and be reminded thus of the 
givers. (ne bears two regal white lilies and a 
cluster of scarlet geraniums. Another, coming 
from New Hampshire’s frozen hills, suggests a 
glow of summer warmth, with its rich-tinted 
moss-buds, set in green foliage and ferns: and 
peeping out at one side of it is a small, gray- 
tinted card, with one deep crimson rose in a set- 
ting of green leaves and a verse of loving words 
above it. A cluster of blue violets—the wild 
darlings of the wooda—bears a tender message 
from New Jersey. What memories they awake 
of olden days, combined with sweet thoughts of 
the dear one who sent them. One more, tucked 
in the right hand corner, with its bright rose on 
which a butterfly is resting, bears the quaint line, 
“] send a rose at Christmas, with my love.” This, 
I think the sweetest, most graceful motto, I have 
seen, 

Another pleasing gift, which Christmas brought 
me, was a box of all manner of pretty things 
in the way of pressed leaves and flowers, mosses, 
lichens, ferns and berries, with a few shells added : 
which came from a perfeet stranger, yet a friend, 
it seems, who all unknown to me, had been think- 
ing of me during the changing seasons of the 
year, while she gradually collected the treasures 
for my gratification. You can imagine how | 
appreciate them. And it has given me a new 
thought, which may be a good one. Cannot many 
of us who have not means to make gifts which in- 
volve any expense, make such collections, and 
send them to some “shut-in” friends, who can 
see but little of the out-door beauty ? It would 
surely please, even though some of the specimens 
might be the same as the ones they were used to 
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at home In my box, there were lichens of a kind 
[ have never seen, though I include three varie- 


ties in my circle of acquaintance. Then there 
were 
flower | have notseen for years—the bright nastur- 
tion. Ido not know that there are any of them 
in this whole town, now; 80 you see, through such 
little things, one might, unknowingly, give a plea- 
sure which would spread and last for years. 


I have ist 
Frances Ridley Havergal—that sweet spirit whose 
memoirs have recently come to us, and 
poems and leaflets have found their way to many 
of the sick and afflicted, sinking into their hearts, 
bringing soothing comfort, or courage and trust. 
What a life was hers during those last years—de- 
voted so entirely to the service of the Master and 
His friends, Yet not set apart from others or 


whose 


from innocent enjoyment, I judge, as long as she | 


was able to engage in them; for she is described 
as having a bright, joyous nature. I do not know 
just when she died, for I have not seen the book of 
, but think it must have been during the 
or three years. Greatly would she be 
judge, by those among whom she lived, 
spirit would have a wide influence for 
Wherever | turn now, I see some poem or 


memoirs 
last tw 

missed I 
for sucn 


j 
rtd 
good 


scrap prose from her pen, filled with the tende: 
or 8a houghts of her devotional mind. She 
was doing good for others as long as hand and 


mental work which 
fear, hastened her 
Such souls are 


able to do at all 
frame, and, | 
rney to its early close. 


brain were 
exhausted her 
earth 

usually held by very frail, mortal fetters, which 


are easily broken. 


With almost each succeeding month, I learn 
anew t re lives consigned to suffering and in 
validis Iwo within our “ Home Circle,”’ have 
thus laid a claim this season to my sympathy and 
love, and one and another of the dear “shut-in” 


me, bringing that password which 
idmits them into my heart. All are 
patience and trust—all, 


band have « 
straightw iv 


learning lessons of 


perhay ire finding evidence of the Father’s near- 
ness and love, more fully than they ever realized 
it in healt Such are the compensations which 
suffering ar imprisonment usually bring. One 


taken, another one comes to us instead, 
for that which is lost—to show us that 
we are raaken or treated too hardly. Some 
of life’s problems will be dark ones, hard to work 
out or to accept submissively, without understand- 
but be yond 


blessit \ 


to make U] 


ing, when that is beyond our power ; 
ids that bound our near horizon, we 
know the Eternal Sun is shining 
can only see stray gleams of His brightness; on 
others the fullness of His light and warmth floods 
our souls, 
ings of the blessedness of the life above. But 


the gray clo 
Some days we 


and we seem almost to catch foreshadow- 


there are occasional days when there is no break 
in the dark gloom that overspreads our sky, and 
the tired soul feels as if its burden was too great 
to bear with fortitude or submission. Yet, when 
calm thought comes, we know His presence 1s 
there, near at hand, only waiting for our minds to 
be clear enough to see it. And sometimes we can 
stretch out a hand and clasp His in the darkness, 
and find comfort from that, even when we 
cannot see His face. What relief would there be 
for the soul, when troubles oppress, if we did not 


some 


me of the very seed I wanted much, of a | 


read a short sketch of the life of 


MAGAZINE. 
| feel assured that there was this higher power 
| take care of all these things, if as Jean Ingelow 
| Says, 

“We sat uno i, upor iN 
| And knew not wher 


burial sod, 
ime, or whose we be 


| Dreadful thought—but one which we need never 
entertain, to trouble u ‘No matter what comes, 
with Him to go all the way, knowing that Hy 
knows it all, and loves us, and that His love is 
equaled by His merey, goodness and power, we 
can still have much true peace and rest.” And 
then it is only through this life that the troubles 
last. There are two friends who may read this 
whom I would mfort and encourage by 
these last and for them I copy thes 
following line 8 


fain ec 
thoughts 


‘“T know not why, with hills so high, 
He } nd earthly vision; 

I isk t w ( ithe BKY, 
We wa Elysian, — 

Nor why tl efore me lay 
er wi t feet are falling, 

Nor Ww v seems the way, 
From wl i \ e 18 calling. 

Let life be f th woe and strife, 
No joy, m in equal; 

Old Tir ! the book of Life, 
But Heave ns the sequel,” 

LICHEN 


MRS. POTTER AND HER DAUGHTER. 


RS. POTTER was a rather difficult woma: 
to have in the neighh rhood, because of the 
- 


way she had of king out for slights. She 
might really be said e in wait for them, She 
seemed “never so happy as when she was miser 


able,” at least you would think so by the pai 
she took to make herself wretched 
body’s doings. If not invited to tea, ther 
she wasslighted. If she was invited, then some on 
#4 mebody looked at 
her dress and smiled; somebody never spoke t 
her the whole evening; the minister didn’t shak: 
hands with her; the it-cake hadn’t been 
to her, and “catch her taking a slice even thoug! 
it set just before her,” and so on, all through the 


over s8otmt 


oa 


else received more attention: 


MASSE 


visit. Was it worth while to try and please such 
a worrisome body Mr. Potter is just the other 
way, fortunat ly, and has & most aggravating 


happy-go-lucky disposition, so she thinks, but it 
i lren, who are comfortably 
common-place, all but Sally. She takes after her 
mother, as she naturally would, hearing nothing 
but this talk about slights from her babyhood. 
It is showing itself plainly enough in poor Sally's 
She is growing suspicious-looking in her 


is a blessing to the chil 


face. 
gray eyes, and she eavedrops whenever she can, 
and if she can beg or teaze any one into telling 
“something bad somebody has said about her” 
she is “made up,” she hurries home to her 
mother, swelling with indignation, and retails the 
story, with judicious comments as she goes along, 
until they are both wrought up to a grand pitch of 
indignation, and have a very good time, such as 
it is, which will likely keep them in stock until 
the next new case. 

Now we all know that Sally or her mother 
never do a thing to provoke anybody’s ill-will. 
They never talk about folks, nor ever make an un- 


just charge against an innocent person. They never 
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step back, and look sour, and turn sideways so as 
not to speak to old acquaintances. They never 
tir up strife among neigh bors, and act so disagree- 
ably that it is a great relief to keep out of their 
society. They never make friends and relations 

uncomfortable as if in a thicket of nettles, 
imnoying and distressing them who desire their 
friendliness, until the very brain is racked in the 
etlort to keep the peace. It is a real wonder why 
folks do try to plague them so, making them such 


a fering martyrs, when they are so innocent of 


I hope Mrs. Potter does 
OLIVE, 


any offense themselves, 
not live in your neighborhood 


OLD AGE. 


MPVHE fear of growing old is the sword that hangs 
suspended by a hair over many a woman’s 
head. Now what is old age? The scriptural 

term of life ia three score and ten, and even that 

Old age, strictly 

speaking, means a loss of the faculties and a decay 

f the body “ 
strong and healthy at seventy-five or eighty, and 


vet there seems to be 


innot always be termed old age 
and many a man is comparatively 


an impression that all 
strength, warmth and passion that human being 
centred in the first twenty 

After that, if they do not 
marry, they are laid on the shelf by their con- 


hve 


are capable of 1 
vears of their existence 


siderate relatives to mould along with the othe: 
rubbish. The wine in their cup has been spilled, 
wasted, and nothing but the dregs remain. It is 
i bright notion, to say the least. Few men reach 

calm, equitable poise before thirty-five, few git 
become women before thirty. 

I know there is a forcing process—a_ process 

at often converts a child of fourteen or fifteen 
nto a pale, spiritless creature, the mother of a 
child or two, perhaps, before she has lost her taste 
for coasting down hill and playing ghost in the 
garret But that does not alter the matter ; she is 
1 premature production, and like all prematur 
early. With her 


taled and hex 


productions she will decay 
growth retarded, her 


nervous system ruined, she cannot develop into 


energi¢ 8 


a perfect woman, unless her constitution be one in 
1 thousand, and even then there will be little o: 
no room for her mind to expand. Nature never 
does anything ina hurry. Everything must have 
room to grow, even the tiniest spear of grass, The 
great trouble of the day is we live too fast. Many 
people are broken down at forty—broken down at 
the meridian of life, when they ought to be in the 
full enjoyment of every faculty and replete with 
health and vigor 

I have seen girls of twenty-six or seven betray 
as much discomfiture over their advanced age as 
most people would display if they were detected 
in grand larceny. They have reached the ground 
where “brook and river meet;” but instead of 
sighing over pleasures forever gone, let them turn 
with gladness to the future. Gladness? Yes. 
What spring is to summer, girlhood is to woman: 
hood. One is a season of uncertainty, of litth 
joys and little troubles, of rainbows and east 
winds; the other is the June that comes to us but 
once—the June that holds the perfection of the 
year and the perfection of a woman’s life. Yet 
how many women try to avoid this period with 
the desperation of despair. There is no artifice 
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that they will not stoop to to be thought young ; 
and while they are cautiously skirting that dan- 
middle life—other women are luxu- 
riating in the sunshine, growing brighter of face, 
sweeter of voice and more generous in tone and 
color, like the fruit upon the wall, and one morn- 
ing those ancient mariners will awake and find 
themselves old indeed. They insist on sowing 
seed, but do not know enough to reap the harvest, 
and they will go down to their bitter, 
morose and disappointed. lew people who live 


gerous shoal 


graves 


as they ought to live stand in very great fear of 
death 
Our thoughts are 


body: 


with the 
we think of the cold, dark grave with a shud 
der, and look around on this beautiful world and 
say, | do not want to die. But think of that better 
country, of that land where there is no strife, no 


too apt to linger 


suflering, nothing but perfect peace, and say with 
thank fulneas, 


ing older we are growing vounger, that each day 


as I often do, that instead of grow- 
brings us one step nearer to eternity. 
LYMAN HAWEs. 


LETTER TO THE GIRLS. 
Y DEAR GIRLS 


have an idea that 


Many ing persons 
it is interesting to look 
4 melancholy, that there is a peculiar fascina- 
tion in the s j incurable woe” 








gns of an” 


seen OD @ 
youthful countenance, and they simulate their ideal 
to the best of their ability—generally through im 
but whether Imaginary or real, 


drawn toward such persons 


winary sorrows 
although we 
through our 


may be 
vmpathy, still, if when we try to 
comfort them, to lift them above or out of their 
trials, and they refuse all recognition of anything 
else in life, our patience often fails 

It is to the brig 


we are lastingly drawn; 


it, strong, cheerful hearts that 


to those who bear bravely, 


taking the sorrows of life as permitted by a loving 
us being the whole of life 
are frequently those who have suffered 


deeply ; they have learned through their sorrows 


Father, but not such 


most 


to have compassion, charity and love for others; 
those wh 
ing 

How different are the 


are being “ made perfect through suffer- 

smiles of different indi- 
alike, features and forms 
may resemble one another, but the smile is an 


viduals; eyes may be 
individual personality, and belongs only to the 
one person We can frequently recognize those 
whom we have not seen tor a long time by the 
amile, when all else 
nition 

Several years after I had become an invalid, a 
friend whom I had not seen since my illness came 
to my bedside. . 

“T should not have known you at all,” she said, 
“except that your smile is just as it used to be; 
and so is the way you took hold of my hand.” 

We do not think enough of how our real nature 
manifests itself outwardly, and how essential it is 
that it should have something good to say, and 
something good to be remembered. ; 

Have you ever noticed the effect that a bright, 
smiling face has upon a moody, quiet company ? 
How the whole atmosphere in a car or other 
public conveyance, filled with persons whose ap- 
pearance would indicate every grade of weariness, 


has changed beyond recog 
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surliness or trouble, would be lightened by the | or, rather, we should be so desirous of seeing others 
entrance of one of these bright, shining faces? Its | comfortable, so conscious of our sympathy and rea! 
appearance at the threshold of the door seems to} kindness of feeling for others, that such a smil; 
bring with it a sense of invigoration; persons| would come of itself; at all events we can mak: 
straighten and involuntarily breathe deeper and | the effort, and the eflort alone will give the weigh 
fuller, their eyes lighten, and you will see answer-| upon our hearts a little upward lift. There is 
ing smiles rippling among them; a light has/ nothing that will comfort and help us like perfect 
seemed to break over and through everything, | faith in the Father’s love, and the constant effur 
until each one is inclined to wonder where the} not to shut ourselves up in our own little trials 
clouds and the darkness lay—to wonder that the | and tribulations ; and nothing that will help others 
darkness could have seemed so hopelessly dark. frequently, so much as the knowledge of thei: 
Think what a blessing it would be to each one companion’s love, and the sunshine of a brigh: 
of you, if you might have such faces that they | and cheerful spirit 
would have power to give light to those that look Enjoy, frankly and heartily, every good thing 
upon them | that comes to you. “’Tis a comely fashion to | 
A smile, an honest smile—never use any others, | glad,” a fashion we ought to cultivate and follow 
stereotyped smiles are hideous—has two purposes ;| with a faithfulness and persistence that would out- 
“first, to express affectionate good-will; and,| do our devotion to the other goddess of fashion 
second, to express mirth,” Be glad, me merry, look for the bright side, le 
It is not always easy to be pleasant when we) the smiles of affectionate good-will illuminat 
feel internally troubled and miserable; the smile| your countenances; be, through your geniality 
of mirth may be impossible, but the one of affec- | “angels of light.” AUNTIE. 
tionate good-will we should be able to command, | 


Puenings willy Ihe Poets. 


OUR FELLOW-WORSHIPERS. LA PUEBLA DE LOS ANGELOS. 


EM not that thou and I 








l 
) (re here the only worshipers to-day, 
Beneath this glorious sky, 
’Mid the soft airs that o’er the meadows play : 
These airs, whose breathing stirs 
The fresh grass, are our fellow-worshipers. 


See, as they pass, they swing 

The censers of a thousand flowers that bend 
O’er the young herbs of spring, 

And the sweet odors, like a prayer, ascend, 


High the massive walls upreared, 
And the tall and sculptured columns 
Marble forest trees appeared. 
Out from these the groinéd arches 
Sprang in grace and strength o’erhead ; 
And a high and vaulted ceiling 
Gave the heart a sense of dread, 
Stretching dim above the head, 


EEP thev laid the strong foundations 
. v ’ 


Then they built the lofty altar, 








While, passing thence, the breeze 7 . m 
Wakes the grave anthem of the forest trees. Whence the incense-flame might rise ; 
Here the holy cross was planted, J 
It is as when, of yore, For the sinner’s tearful eyes. ( 
The Hebrew poet called the mountain steeps, And they hollowed shadowed niches, 
The forest and the shore, To enshrine the statues rare, 

Of ocean arid the mighty mid-sea deeps, Which, with pale hands ever folded, f 
And stormy wind, to raise Seemed outpouring ceaseless prayer, 
A universal symphony of praise. Of the hallowed place aware. — . 
For lo! the hills around Rg 

Gay in their early green, give silent thanks, * Then they sank the tinted window Ww 
And, with a joyous sound, Far within the massive wall, x 

The streamlet’s huddling waters kiss their banks ; That, subdued, the slanting sunbeams ti 
And, from its sunny nooks, Through the pillared aisles might fall, si 
To Heaven, with grateful smiles, the valley looks. And they crowned each arching buttress 0" 
"i With a tall and gilded spire, a 
Lhe blossomed apple-tree, To reflect the ruddy morning, ju 

Among its flowery tufts on every spray, Or the glorious sunset fire, 

Offers the wandering bee ; When glows red day’s funeral pyre. cl 

A fragrant chapel for her matin lay, . : fa 
And a soft bass is heard ; —_— p) 
From the quick pinions of the humming-bird. Never lagged the weary workmen, .s 

; Who, with pious zeal elate, a 
Haply—for who can tell ?— Raised to God a holy temple, Ms 

Aerial beings, from the world unseen, To His worship consecrate. r* 
Haunting the sunny dell, Never lacked they gold or silver, di 

Or slowly floating o’er the flowery green, Never lacked they jewels rare ; eo 
May join our worship here, And the soft and shining splendor i 
With harmonies too fine for mortal ear. Was infused into the air, 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. From the gold and jewels rare. of 
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So they wrought till all was ended, 
Save the dome that capped the whole, 
When the builders, worn and weary, 
Rested from their lengthened toil. 
Night dropped down her starry curtain 
Midnight hushed the world to rest, 
When, adown the rifted heavens, 
Softer than the rosiest west 
Came the angels of the blest. 


Brighter than the woven moonlight 
Were the robes the angels wore 

Brighter than the sun of noonday 
Were the implements they bore. 

All that night, a murmured musik 
Rippled out upon the air; 

AJ] that night the heavenly builders 
Toiled with superhuman care 
Toiled with skill and beanty rare. 


Mortal hands could ne’er have framed it 
That unique and gorgeous dome; 
Angels only could have planned it, 
In their wondrous angel-home. 
Toiled they on till dawn of morning, 
Noiseless, save their heavenly lay, 
When, complete, the dome was furnished 
With the sunlight’s earliest ray, 
And the angels fled the day. 


TEMPERANCE 


CAUSE. 





Came once more the pious builders, 
With their zeal and strength new-born ; 
But, behold! the dome, completed, 
Had already kissed the morn! 
Bright and dazzling was the radiance 
From the gilded roof that streamed ; 
And the cross made dim the sunlight 
With the brilliance of its beam ! 
Was it thus, or did they dream ? 


On their knees they sank in wonder, 
On their knees they sank in prayer 
Sure,” they said, “ God’s holy angel 
In the night have labored here. 

Let us call it Angel city, 

Where the Holy Ones have wrought; 

And let rare and votive offerings 
To the sacred place be brought. 
Do the angels know our thought?” 

Ay, ‘tisso. Encamping round us, 
Angels list whate’er we say 

And they come and go about us, 

In the night-time and the day, 

Doubt not, if thy aim be holy, 

They will aid thee in thy need ; 

Doubt not they are watching o’er thee, 
When true purpose shapes thy deed 
Trust the angels when they lead. 


Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


Ohe Gemperance Cause. 


THE ACTION OF ALCOHOL ON MUSCULAR 
FIBRE AND MENTAL CONDITION. 


T a breakfast given by the National Tem- 
perance League, in September last, at Exeter, 
7 England, to the members of the Sanitary 
Congress, Dr. B. W. Richardson, F. R.S., speaking 
on the question of work, said 
“There are two sides which should be put care- 
fully and constantly forward. It is common to 
iy that we give this substance—alcohol—for the 
work which comes out of it, and we total abstainers 
say that there is no truth in that, that there is no 


work to be got out of it at all. I want the men of 


science who disagree with us to look at the ques- 
tion in regard to work, and consider the other 
side. And here I will tell you an incident in my 
own life which shows how men may be biased 
against what is good, sound common-sense and 


judgment for many years 


“In the early part of mv life I practiced medi- 
cine at Mortlake, and I had under my care a 
famous rower, and that man once consulted me 
professionally. He was a little below par, and he 
came to me to ask me what he should do. He was 
training then for a race, and I recommended him 
to take so much stimulant in the day. He flatly 
declined. He said: ‘I can’t do anything of that 
sort. I shouldn’t win my race if I were to take 
what you wish.’ ‘ Would half a pint of wine a 
day make a difference?” ‘Certainly,’ he said 
‘In what way?” ‘I will tell you. I once had 
against me a competent rower—a man as good as 


myself. [I was not very well on the particular 
morning. I went to the post feeling that luck was 
against me. I lost the best side of the river, and 


I felt that the race was all up with me; but as my 
opponent was getting into the boat, a friend of his, 
and a supporter, gave him a nip of spirit, and 
then, not quite satisfied, gave him another. I said 
to myself, “That is equal to the right side of the 
river for me.” Now | will tell you, in rowing you 
want these things—you must know precisely where 
you are going ; if anything springs up you must be 
quite ready for it; you must not take any notice 
of the cheering going on, for you want to have 
presence of mind in all that occurs, and you must 
keep at it.’ * The n,’ l said, ‘it seems to me that 
you want precision, decision, presence of mind 
and endurance.’ He said, ‘Those are the four 
things. We went on a little, stroke for stroke, so 


that it was quite musical. By and by there was a 
little jingle in his stroke, and I felt, “That man is 
not steady. That is a little point for me.” We 


went on toward Chiswick, and when we got op- 
posite that place there was something floating 
along which looked like a capsized boat, ard it 
startled us both for a moment. It was a question 
to know which side to take: but | immediately 
decided, and gained a good point in that way. 
As we went along, I found that my opponent was 
embarrassed by what was taking place around 
him, while I remained quiet. Finally he began 
to flag. I didn’t flag, but improved, and I won 
the race by nearly a boat’s length. Those two 
glasses of spirit, I believe, turned the scale against 
my opponent on that occasion, and for that reason 
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I will never take any stimulants while I am/I then laid myself down flat on the couch, and 
training said, ‘ Will you take it again? What is it?’ lt 
‘] often laughed at this afterward as a super-|is sixty-four, What an extraordinary thing 
stition, not believing the man for over twenty | ‘That is the effect of position on my pulse, When 
years; but when I came to my scientific research, | I lie down at night, that is the way nature giv: 


and to look into the action of alcohol on muscular | the heart rest. We know nothing about it from 
fibre and on mental condition, | found that the | what we ordinarily feel, but the beating organ j 
man was absolutely right; that I had been going | resting to that extent; and if you reckon it up i 
on for long simply in ignorance and prejudice, | is a great deal of rest, because in lying down my 
and that I had been told in plain language the | heart is doing ten strokes less per minute, Multi 


plain truth, if I had the common-sense to receive | ply that by sixty, and it is six hundred, Multi; 


it from a common-sense man. I want other men | that by any ordinary night’s sleep of eight hour 
of science to consider that side and aspect of the | and within two hundred it is five thousand strokes 
question, and inquire carefully as to precision, de- | of reat; and as my heart is throwing out six ounce 
cision, endurance and presence of mind under the of blood at every stroke, it makes a difference o{ 
influence of this agent alcohol and without it. thirty thousand ounces of propelling during a 
Speaking to the general public, 1 should like | night.’ ‘That is a curious fact, but what has itt 

them to consider the two sides of the question in a| do with me?’ ‘This: when I lie down at night 
scientifie way. I was able to convey a consider- without alcohol, that is the rest my heart gets, bu 
able amount of conviction to an intelligent scholar | when you take your pint of strong wine and grog 
a little time ago by a simple experiment, l was you do not allow it that reat, for the influence « 
in his | e, and he was extolling wine and sing-;80 much alcohol is to increase the number 
ing its praises. He sang: strokes; and instead of getting this reat, you pu 


on something like fifteen thousand extra stroke 
and the result is you rise up very seedy, as yo 
yourself have said, experiencing the effects of 


restless night, and unfit the next day for worl 


fe is chequered o'er with woe; 
bid the ruddy nectar flow 
Wine’s the soul of man below.’ 


He sang that to me, as he said, to rouse my flag- | until you have taken a little more of the wine, 
ging spirits. I said, ‘You sing that song well. | which you sing is “the soul of man below.”’ His 
Why not begin with wine at breakfast, and give | wife said, ‘That is perfectly true. His nights ar 
it to your servants?’ ‘ My dear friend,’ he replied, | attended with a degree of unrest and broken slee; 
‘I couldn't get through the day. I should be as} which | can hardly describe, and which gives m« 
seedy as possible. I couldn’t work; and as for my | very much anxiety hat had an influence. He 
servants—if I gave it to them in the morning, I | began to reckon up those figures and think what 


don’t know what would happen.’ ‘Then when do| it meant—moving an ounce so many thousand 
you take it?’ Lasked. ‘When the cares of the day | times—and in the result he became ‘a total ab 
are over rhen is the time for a few glaases of 
good wine and a nightcap.’ ‘ Will you,’ I said, | he admits, to his happiness. I would like thos 
‘be good enough to feel my pulse as I stand here?’ | who speak of alcohol as something to be taken at 
He did. ‘Count it carefully. What does it say?’ | night in order to get a night’s sleep and rest and 
‘Your pulse says seventy-four.’ I then sat down | comfort, to take the opposite side of the question 
in a chair, ‘Will you count it now” ‘Your/into their consideration, and see how the tw 
pulse has gone down, Your pulse is now seventy.’ | positions fit in together 


Art at Home. 


PIVHAT which is novel is by no means pretty, | more pleasure in decorating a small basket than 

many of us must have found out ourselves; | they would take in watching the progress of a 

t glance at the shop windows in any large | picture painted by the hand of the greatest living 
town would settle the question, if it became a} master. The picture, when completed, would pro- 
question, beyond dispute. Though we may not | bably rouse some strong feeling which had hitherto 
pretend to wsthetics or high art in capitals, yet we, lain dormant, an exquisite rush of admiration, a 
most of us at least, possess some faint idea of the | mixture of love, homage and a longing to possess 
beautiful, especially if our life has been spent) such a thing of beauty, a sort of commingling oi 
mostly in the country, where we see “nature in| pain and pleasure. But possession of such trea- 
her changeful visions” to perfection In a town | sures is out of the question except to the favored 
life, however, art triumphs over nature, and art in| few; therefore, the picture, or, rather, the remem- 
its many forms so bewilders our senses that we! brance of it, muat be laid by in the corner of ow: 
walk in a maze, and at last, like the unfledged | heart which is dedicated to past pleasures, while 


atainer, with every benefit to his health, and, as 











sparrows in Hans Andersen’s tale, we are fain to} we go on living in our present, and find our in- ( 
ask of those who appear wiser than ourselves, | tellectual amusement in making pretty knick- | 
“ What is the beautiful?” I have written “Art in) knacks, getting as near to our idea of the beauti- | 
its many forms” advisedly, for it has many, and | ful as possible with the materials at hand, 
in writing of “ Pretty Novelties,’ I take one of We cannot all be great, in the accepted sense | 
its lowest but not always to be despised forms, | of the term; but, failing that, we can all learn to 
Our lives, after all, are, as a rule, made up of) do our small things well: and to beautify our own 


trifles, and the majority of women certainly find | homes, so that they are pleasant spots to those f 
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depending upon us, is not the least part of our 
work “in the world’s broad field of battle.’ 

To that valuable paper, the Art Interchange we 
are indebted for the following: 


NOVELTIES IN| DECORATING 


A very unique parasol was made by a lady by 
covering an old silk one with peacock feathers ; it 
was then lined and finished with peacock fringe. 


Vipe Pocues.—Small trash-baskets, or vide 
poches, can be made by putting two of the small 
perch-baskets together, one upside down and the 
ther above it, making an hour-glass shape 
Cover with chintz or crash, with outline design 
worked on each side, and draw in the centre with 
a ribbon, 


PARLOR Scrap-BAskets.—A very pretty and 
novel idea ia to take a bright-colored Japanese 
umbrella, open it half way, and set it in a very 
low little socket or tripod; any carpenter will 
make one, and stain it to imitate ebony, One each 
side of the fireplace is both pretty and useful. 


TorLet-Cov &R A very delicate toilet-cover is 
made of scrym, with a spray of flowers worked at 
each end, lined with pale blue sateen and edged 
with wide antique lace. 
the worked ends hang on the sides of the bureau. 


It is made long, so that 


GARDEN Furnirure.—Fancy-work, as it was 
called in the benighted days before art needle- 
work came into vogue, is now applied to garden 
furniture abroad, with great success Settees, 
lounging-chairs, and tables of wicker or bamboo, 
are fitted up with covers to be tied on, in the de 
sign and coloring of which great license is per- 
mitted. The material used is coarse linen canvas 
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or crash, to be worked in cross stitch with ingrain 
red or navy-blue cottons; though a pretty striped 
tic king might even more eflectively be used A 
table-cover in hemp may be outlined in coarse 
Holbein work, and edged with a fringe of its own 
raveling 

A shady nook on the lawn may thus be made to 
tasuine a look of hospitable ¢ ine here may the 
latest books and magazines, the box of Winsor & 
Newton’s colors, the paper and charcoal for sketch 
ing, the crewel-basket, be transported for use 
during a summer morning or afternoon, which 
*twere a sin to spend indoors 


Workep Clock PANELS. We are indebted to 
the American Cabinet Maker for the following 
pretty idea: “It is now much the fashion to take 
out the plain wood panel in front of the tall-stand- 


ing, Dutch clocks, and to insert in its place one of 


embroidered silk, worked in some artistic and 
elaborate way. One had a vase of flowers worked 
in natural colors on a deep red ground, with 
The tendrils from sprays of ivy, gracefully trailed, 
Another 
panel was of olive-green, with a bird flying 
upward from some corn and poppies, and ‘ Merry 
larks are plowmen’s clocks’ worked in gold 
letters at the top of the panel above the bird A 
second bird was seen juat rising from between the 
poppies, grass and corn.” 


formed a sort of frame to the design 


LAMP-SHADES.—Shades can be made of gold 
paper, with delicate fern fronds or ivy leaves, first 
pressed and partially dried, and then gummed on 
and varnished, an edge of light lace added round 
at the last Old discolored shades can be re 
covered, and thus renovated, with advantage. 


Fancy Teedlework, 





EDGING, 


EDGING For VARIoUs PurPosEs. (Vandyked 
Braid and Crochet.)—Materials, red and white 
crochet cotton and white vandyked braid. Ist 
row, with red cotton: *16 double with 1 chain 
between each in first scallop of braid (see Illustra 
tion), 1 bar and loop as follows: 12 chain, going 
back along the first 5 stitches, 5 double, repeat 
from *, 2d row, with white cotton: *7 double, 
with 1 chain between each in the 7 separate chain 


stitches, between the centre 8 of the 16 double, 5 





chain, 1 double in first stitch of loops, 4 chain, 
join to first of preceding 5 chain, +1 purl of 5 
chain and 1 double in the first stitch, 6 chain, 1 
double in next stitch of loops, 5 chain, join to first 
of preceding 6 chain, repeat 7 times from +, but in 
the 3d repetition crochet the double in the same 
stitch as that in which the double of the 2d repeti- 
tion was crocheted, and in the last repetition cro- 
chet 5 instead of 6 chain, and 4 “eat of 5, repeat 
from *, 3d row, with red cotton: *2 double with 
1 chain between in the centre 3 chain of the 7 
double, 2 double in next purl, 7 times alternately 


1 purl, 2 double in next purl, repeat from * ith 
row, with red cotton along the other side of the 
braid (see Lilustration ; double with 1 chain 


between each in next scallop, 3 chain, 1 long treble 
half drawn up before next hollow, 1 treble half 
drawn up in centre of hollow, 1 treble after the 
hollow, drawn up with the centre stitch of the 
middle and the upper stil h of the Ist treble, then 
finish the centre treble, 3 chain, repeat from 

jth row, with white cotton: *4 double with 1 chain 
between each, in centre 5 chain of 7 double, 5 
chain, 1 long treble not fully drawn up in next 
chain, 1 long treble not fully drawn up in 3 chain, 
| treble in next 3 chain, drawn up with centre 
stitch of last long treble, 1 long treble in chain 


lempus fugit’ in distinct gold letters on the vase. 
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after next double, draw up with the upper parts of | 
the preceding long trebles together, 5 chain, repeat | 
6th row: *1 treble in chain between 2 | 
double, 3 times alternately 1 chain, 1 treble in 
next chain, then 4 chain, 1 treble not fully drawn 
up in 5 chain, 1 treble drawn up with the pre- 
ceding 2 treble in next 5 chain, 4 chain, 1 treble 
in chain before next double, 1 chain, repeat from 

7th row: *1 treble in chain between 2 treble, 3 
times alternately 1 chain, 1 treble in next chain, 
then 3 chain, 1 treble not fully drawn up in 4 


from 


chain, 1 treble drawn up with the preceding 2 
treble in next 4 chain, 3 chain, | treble in chain 
before next treble, 1 chain, 1 treble, 1 treble in 
next chain, 1 chain, repeat from *. 





BATHING SLIPPER. 


BATHING SLrppER.—Slipper?of white elastic 
cloth, lined with linen, and soled with manilla 
straw, covered inside with white elastic cloth. The 
toe is braided with very narrow red worsted braid, | 
sewn on with knotted stitches of black silk. Round 
the slipper is a border of loops of red braid, meet- | 
ing in front in a rosette of braid, and a white sea- | 
shell. | 
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Banpy's Boor. 


BaBy’s Boor. (Victoria Crochet and Point 
Russe. )—Have a good pattern cut in lining, and 
begin from the lower edge along a foundation 
chain, as follows:—Ist pattern row (with white 
wool): Victoria stitch. In all the following pat- 
tern rows the stitches of the return row are a 
up, instead of from the vertical part of the stitch, 
from the horizontal part of the chain-stiteh on the 
wrong side. Widen and narrow aceording to the 
pattern, and when arrived at the top of 
the boot, crochet for the centre stripe as 
follows: In the marginal stitches of one 
side of the work (with blue wool, in a 
raised pattern), Ist pattern row: Take 
up one out of each marginal stitch, and 
in the return row draw up one, * 3 
chain; leave the working thread on the 
the wrong side of the work, put the 
needle into the stitch last drawn up, 
and also into the chain-stitch, draw the 
thread through everything on the 
needle, draw up the next stitch, repeat 
from 2d pattern row (with white 
wool): Like the preceding row, except 
that in the first row the stitches are 
taken out of the vertical part of the 
stitches Then follow three patiern 
rows, with blue wool in the pattern of 
the boot, and then 2 pattern rows in the 
raised design, the lst crocheted with 
white wool, and the 2d, which is also 


| joined to the other side of the boot (with blue 


| wool) by a row of slip-stitches; the centre stripe of 


Mat ror Writinc-MATERIALS.—Oblong mat 
of olive green cloth, scalloped round the edge, and 
lined with the same material. The double lines 
are worked with fawn-colored silk, in interwoven 
buttonhole-stitch, and the intervals are filled up 
with vandy kes of fawn-colored silks. The chain- 
stitches are worked with two shades of fawn- 
colored silks. The pattern is worked on a ground 
perforated with small holes; the chain-stitches are 
worked several shades of olive. The silk 
braid in the centre is worked across with three 
shades of pink and blue silk, so as to form a 
diamond pattern. 


with 


blue wool is then worked in point russe with white 
wool, and the boot itself is worked with white 
wool in point russe, as shown in the I1lustration. 
The sole is then crocheted in ordinary Victoria- 
stitch, and joined to the boot with double crochet, 
At the upper edge of the boot is a narrow border, 
crocheted with blue wool, through which a blue 
sarsnet ribbon is threaded. For the border, crochet 
as follows:—lIst round: Double crochet. Every 
round is closed with a slip stitch 2d round; 4 
chain, the first 3 to form 1 treble, miss 1, 2 treble, 
with I spot between in the next stitch. For the 


| spot, wind the wool 15 times round the forefinger 
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f the right hand, take the loops off the finger, put | stems are worked with brown silk, as in the narrow 
the needle through them, and also through the | border round the outer edge. Outside the border 


stitch on the needle, and draw up the stitch so | the canvas is unraveled to form the fringe. 


formed once more; 1 chain, miss 1, 1 treble, 1 
chain, repeat from *. The boot has a lining 
knitted to and fro with white ice wool, and 
wooden knitting-needles to fit the boot. It is then 
sewn together, and sewn inside the boot with fine | 


white cotton, 


ih Gaal data 
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CHatr- Back, 


cru-colored canvas. Trace the design, and work 
the outlines with gold bronze silk. The veins and 








SQUARE FOR SLIPPERS, ETC. 


Cuarr-Back (Overcast Stitch..—Ground of} S@vuARE ror Suippers, Erc.—To be worked 


on canvas, in cross-stitch, with three shades of 
fawn, two shades olive, red and yellow wool 


Cit and umar, 


A CORRESPONDENT at Glen’s Falls, New York, 
writes: “ Milk is only two cents a quart here. The 
water-power in this place is not used for manu- 
facturing purposes.” 

“PATRICK, you say that Shakespeare was a 
common reading-book in your school at home; 
now can you tell me who the melancholy Dane 
was?” “ Dane Shwift, sure!” replied Patrick, 

Business MAN: “ You vagabond! You send in 
word that you would see me on business, and, 
when I ask what your business is, you beg!” 
Vagabond: “But you forget, sir, begging is my 
business !” 


A Kansas schoolmistress has introduced a new 
feature in her school. When one of the girls 
misses a word, the boy who spells it gets permis- 
sion to kiss her, Asa result, the girls are becom- 
ing very poor spellers, while the boys are im- 
proving. 

THE following rather amusing and somewhat 
grim anecdote is told of a certain gentleman who 
was in the habit of seeking his pleasures away from 
home. Thinking that this was hardly fair, he re- 
solved to give his wife a pleasant surprise by 
spending the evening at home. After supper he 
settled himself down for a cozy time in the bosom 
of his family. He had no more than comfortably 
fixed himself, when his wife asked him if his 
friends didn’t want him any longer, and if that 
was why he had concluded to get acquainted with | 


|his family. Then his mother-in-law asked him if 

he had exhausted his credit and was obliged to 
|stay at home. The servant asked him if he was 
ill, and proposed to make some tea. One of the 
neighbors came in and wanted to know if he had 
been having any trouble, and was afraid of the 
law. And he says it ali occurred in twenty 
minutes, for in exactly half an hour he was “down 
town” again. The moral of the story is quite 
plain. 


Even the philosophers sometimes have the 
laugh turned on them. A little boy said, in the 
presence of Herbert Spencer: “ What an awful lot 
of crows!” The philosopher corrected the youth 
by saying: “TI have yet to learn, little master, that 
there is anything to inspire awe in such a bird as 
the crow.” For once the author of first principles 
met his match. The boy replied: “ But I didn’t 
say there was. I didn’t say, what a lot of awful 
crows! but what an awful lot of crows!’ Sound, 
for the boy. 


Or course there are some of us who are a trifle 
bored when ce Tn pre lled to listen a second time to 
the same sermon. The weariness would be a little 
alleviated if repeaters would bear in mind the an- 
swer of a little girl of twelve years, the daughter 
of a clergyman, who was asked; “ Sadie, does papa 
ever preach the same sermon twice?” After 
thinking a moment, Sadie replied: “ Yes, I believe 
he does; but I think he hollers in different places.” 
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Fashion 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


NOR general spring-wear woolen fabrics are 


{ shown in every — and in a variety of 


new designs and shades, All-wool goods re- 
tain their color, will not crease or wrinkle, and 
never gather up and draw when slightly wet, as 
mixed goods are apt todo. Cashmere is a staple 
article and may now be purchased in a nice grade 
from fifty cents a yard upward, Woolen mate- 
rials in the handkerchief style, with plaid border 
trimming, make useful dresses for house and street 
wear. Other desirable materials for spring and 
summer wear are pongee and foulard silk, suitable 
for morning and traveling dresses, Calicoes and 
chintzes are more beautiful then ever in appear- 
ance and design. Pretty Scotch and Madras ging 
cheese-cloths, and so forth, retain their 
popul Cheviots and flowered and figured 
sateens are also among the favorite cotton goods. 
In i 


bro« ude 


hams 
urity 


Or 


covered with an embroidery of jet and iridescent 
bead 


worn for lower skirts, with cloth, silk or cashmere 


overt ire 


lor spring wraps, the English walking-jacket 
will divide favor with the richer black silk and 
satin mantles. The hunting-jacket will also be 
worn, as well as coat-basques made of velvet and 
satin de Lyon. Little shoulder capes are made to 
match costumes, Street suits will also be made 


with hoods, which may be attached and detached 
at pleasure 
Spring hats and bonnets will probably be very 


fancy. The materials are mostly tuscan braid, and 
black straw, and chip. The favorite shapes are a | 
modified poke and the fanchon. Several shades 
of the same color are often seen on one bonnet— 


for instance, the yellow tints on one varied from 


Housekeepers 


RECIPES. 








e expensive materials, we find gay satin | 
and plain satins, laces, and the like, | 


Plain and brocaded velvets will still be} 
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Deparhnent, 


> 


pale lemon to deep orange. Wide satin ribbon ji 
new tints will be used for bonnet strings, double 
| faced being the most popular. Quantities of bright 
| tinted flowers shown on spring bonnets, an: 
the present tendency seems to be for flowers in 
large and medium Several pretty new 
colors have appeared, Among these are pistache 
and dahlia. There is a greenish yellow in every 
variety of ehade that seems destined to be popula: 
Scarlet and white are the leading shades, but they 
are 80 blended that one scarcely knows where thi 
bright tints commence until they are ended in a 
faint yellow pink. 

Expensive passementeries and fringes ornament 
lrich dresses. (old, silver and steel laces, and 
embroidered bands of satin are pretty extrava 
gances. Bead trimmings, butterflies, May-bug 
and fancy-painted buttons trim even plain cos 
tumes. New belts have ornamental hooks-and 
eyes to fasten them. A bag attached to a belt i 
the only pocket now seen 

A great deal of shirring is put in new dresse 
and wraps. Of last, sometimes shirring 
alone forms the shape of neck and sleeves. The 


are 


B1ZCH, 


these 


| newest caprice for dresses and wraps is shirred 
yokes, Vests and tabliers are worn more than 
ever, for woolen, silks and satin dresses; some 
times a rich tablier (apron) forms the only trim 
ming. 


Stylish lingerie at the present time embraces al 
kinds, from the plain, standing collar to the larg 
fichu, and is shown in lace, mull and net, together 
with Spanish, Lang Breton, Valenciennes 
Vermicelli, or any other soft and pretty edgings 

Bouquets of artificial flowers, principally red 

| and tea-roses, are worn at the neck, in the belt or 
on one side of the corsage near the shoulder, in 
more or leas dressy toilettes. 

| Young ladies and little girls will wear sail 

| hate, 


"Department. 


them also in it. Throw them into smoking, clari 
fied fat for four when they should be 
taken out and put to drain on kitchen paper, afte: 
which serve upon a hot napkin. 


uedoc, 


minutes, 


Veat Bavis.—One-half pound of cold veal, 
eight { iblespoonfuls of bread-crumbza, two table- | 
spoonfuls of ehopped parsley, one teaspoonful of | 


mixed dried herbs, one-half teaspoonful of pepper, 
one leas por 
nutmeg, two eggs. Put six tablespoonfuls of the 
bread-crumbs into a bowl, and chopping the veal 
finely mix it therewith. this with the 
pepper salt, adding the nutmeg, also the 
parsley and herbs, after which the whole must be 
thoroughly mixed together. To give this con- 
sistency, drop in the yelks of the two eggs, saving 
the whites se¢ parate upon a plate. Roll the mixture 


Season 


now into small balls, using an ounce of flour upon 
the hands to prevent sticking. Beat the whites of 
the eggs slightly, roll the balls therein, and plac 


ing the remaining breadcrumbs in a paper, roll 


nful of salt, one saltspoonful of grated | 


‘placing these slice 


Savory Hasu.—Three-quarters of a pound of 
cold meat, one Spanish onion, one ounce of butter, 
one ounce of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, one-hal! 


' teaspoonful of pepper, one dessertspoonful of cataup 


one dessertspoonful of Harvey’s sauce, one-hal! 
pint of second stock, one carrot, one turnip, Clean 
and chop fine both the carrot and turnip, when 
they must be put to boil in a small saucepan with 
boiling water until tender, which will em about 
twenty minutes. While these are cooking, melt 
the butter in a separate saucepan, brown it in the 
onion sliced, then cutting into slices cold roast 
beef, or beefsteak, I them in the flour, and, 
ve butter with the onion, 
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NOTES 





brown slightly also. Pour over this the stock, the 
Harvey’s sauce, and catsup, stir gently until the 


stock boils, and season with pepper and salt. 
When the meat is thoroughly heated through, 
arrange them in a flat dish and pour the gravy 
over. Strain the water from the carrot and turnip, 


and pile them high on the top of the pieces of 


meat when ready for serving. 


CusTaRD Pre —Three eggs, three gills of milk, 
one ounce of sugar, one-half teaspoonful of grated 


nutmeg. Line a pie-tin with pie-crust, and put-, 


ting the eggs and sugar into a bowl, beat them 
together until the eggs become very light. Add 
to this the milk, and pour all into the crust-lined 
pie-tin ; place the whole in a moderate oven, and 
bake the pie for half an hour. When done, grate 
over the surface the nutmeg, and serve cold or 
hot, a8 the taste may suggest, although custard pie 
should be cooled at once if desired cold, as the 
crust soaks and becomes unpalatable with standing. 


{ SimpLe Sponce-Cake.—Take five eggs, 
three-quarters of a pound of sifted sugar, break 
the eggs upon the latter, beat all together for half 
in hour. ‘Take the weight of two and a half eggs 
in their shells of flour, and after the time of beat- 
ing is expired stir in the flour the grated rind of a 
lemon and as much of the juice as desired, and 
pour immediately into a tin lined with buttered 
paper; place at once into a rather cool oven 


Fish Croquerres.—Three-quarters of a pound 
f cold boiled fish, five tablespoonfuls of bread- 
rumba, one and a half ounces of butter, two eggs, 
one-half of a lemon, one teaspoonful of anchovy 
sauce, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-half tea 
spoonful of pepper, one saltspoonful of grated nut- 
meg, one saltspoonful of powdered mace, Shred 
the fish with two forks, and remove from it the 
ones and skin. Place it, when prepared, into a 


Dates und 


Wearing Jewelry. 


N article by Miss M. R. Oakey in a recent 

number of J/arper’s Magazine, gives some 

very sensible hints on good taste in dress and 
ornaments. Speaking of jewelry, she says: 

“The wearing of jewels ia not often well under- 
stood. One does not see many handsome jewels 
worn in America, with the exception of diamonds 
It is said that the value of the diamond fluctuates 
less than that of any other precious stone, and 
that they therefore recommend themselves to the 
practical masculine mind as an investment, and 
that this is the real reason that our women wear 
diamonds so exclusively. This is to be regretted, 
is the diamond, from its excessive brilliancy and 
hardness of light, is not becoming to many women. 
To the blue-eyed, the sapphire or even the inex- 
pensive turquoise, is often far more harmonious 
and decorative. A little, pale woman in flashing 
diamonds is absurd; the silent pearl, the dull, soft 
turquoise, the evasive, mysterious opal, even the 
little moon-stone, a green chalcedony, the topaz, 
an amethyst with a velvet surface for finish (what 
the French call défacée), even amber or pale tea 
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bowl, and mix with it the bread-crumbs. Melt the 
butter, and pour it over this mixture; add thereto 
the pepper, salt, mace and nutmeg, beat all to- 
gether, and squeeze over it the lemon-juice. Add 
to this the anchovy sauce and the two eggs; stir 
all together, and form into croquettes of equal 
size, about three inches in | ngth. Drop, one by 
one, into hot, clarified fat or lard, fry for two 
minutes, then remove them from the pan, drain 
them, and serve in a napkin folded to form a 


basket, 


USEFUL SUGGESTIONS. 


CorpPrer utensils or brass articles may be as 
thoroughly cleaned and look as bright by washing 
them, with a solution of salt and vinegar as by 
using oxalic acid, with the advantage of running 
no risk of poisoning either children or careless 
persons, Use ag much salt as the vinegar will 
dissolve, and apply with a woolen rag, rubbing 
vigorously, then polish with pulverized chalk, and 
the article will look like new, with little labor, as 
the acid of the vinegar is very eflicient in removing 
all stains from either copper or brass 


Tue following is the Scotch method of wash 
ing woolen shawls Scrape one pound of soap, and 
boil it down in water. When cooling beat it with 


the hand; it will become a sort of jelly. Add 
three tablespoonfuls of spirits of turpentine and 
one of apirits of hartshorn Vash the article 


thoroughly in it, then rinse in cold water until all 
the s0ap 18 taken off, then in saltand water. Fold 
between two sheeta, taking care not to allow two 
folds of the article washed to lie together. Mangle 
and iron with a very cool iron. Shawls done in 
this way look like new. Use the salt only where 
there are delicate colors that may strike. 


Comments. 


colored coral—all these as ornaments are becoming 
to ninety-nine women, where the diamond is be 
coming to the one-hundredth. Let us emancipate 
ourselves from imagining a thing beautiful because 
it is costly, or beautiful as an ornament because it 
is beautiful in itself, or ornamental in the dress of 
one person because it is so in the dress of another 

“We knew once a charming little lady who, 
being in very moderate circumstances, dressed in 
auch simple materials as she could easily procure 

in winter often in soft, gray woolens, in summer 
in light-colored muslins, with a white scarf, a 
straw bonnet, with the plainest, pale ribbon neatly 
tying itdown. Her complexion was like a wild 
rose, and with her soft, fair hair and blue eyes, 
her figure delicate even to the point of fragility, 
no dreas could have bee n more coq ue ttish and ex 
quisitely appropriate. Later her husband came 
into a fortune, She eagerly adopted heavy vel vets, 
beneath whose weight she seemed to totter, dia 
monds of great size and brilliancy. They made 
her at once a plain woman; and as her freshness 
began to fade, we wondered how we could ever 
have thought her exquisitely pretty ; and it seemed 
to us that with soft lace and the tender dullness of 
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pearls, with crapes of gray or white as material 


fo mae sper, even faded she would have been : ublishens’ Department, 


Food Reform. BRONCHITIS. 


high price of meat in England has turned| A lady in Carmel, New York, after using th, 
blic attention to the food-value of many | Compound Oxygen Treatment for about four weeks 
es of diet not heretofore largely used in | writes as follows in regard to the result: 
ountry. More vegetables are eaten. The| “Four years ago I had an attack of Acui 
‘Food Reform Society” has been active in extend- | Bronchitis, It was two or three months before | 
umong the people a knowledge of the simpler | got over it, and then I had lost my voice. I could 
| more accessible articles of food, and in point- | not sing. The next winter I had two attacks, and 
ut the nutritiveness of many articles hereto- | in the spring I had chronic inflammation of thy 
verlooked or set aside as of little value. The | throat. I was treated for it from March till June 
of “whole meal” bread, instead of that made | Then my husband took me to Brooklyn for medi 
from fine flour, is extending rapidly in London; | cal treatment. I got very much better; but 
‘and,” says Chambers’s Journal, “its concomitant | 800n as the weather became cold I took cold an 
as a cheap and healthy food—the porridge of | had to stay in the house for most of the time, wit! 
Scotland—is now forming a portion of the daily | an inflamed throat. When I sent for the Oxyger 
diet of very many Londoners. For those in the | 1 had just had the worst attack from which I had 
great metropolis who desire to have a more mixed | ever suffered. I feared that I was going to lox 
diet than may have been customary with them, | my voice entirely, it hurt me so to talk. Last 
opportunity is now afforded by the opening of | year, every time I had a cold it left me with a 
various establishments in which, as a rule, the | pain in the lower part of my left lung. This summer 
food is exclusively vegetable.” |the doctor sounded my lung, and said all th 
(bout two years ago the “Food Reform Res- | trouble was in the larger alr-passage. 
taurant” was started in London, and now averages| ‘The first time I inhaled the Oxygen, that pain 
four hundred dinners per day. The number of | left me in half an hour, and have not felt it since 
these houses, wholly or partially vegetarian, has | For two days my lungs felt real good ; then the in- 
increased, until there are the “ Food of Health | haling made it feel sore, and every time I coughed 
Restaurant,” Farringdon Road, with five hundred | it seemed to come from that place where the pain 
diners a day; “The Garden,” 28 Jewin Street, | had been, and what I passed had a very bad taste 
with three hundred and fifty diners; the “ Re- | but did not look bad. 
form,” 228 Kingsland Road, with one hundred; “T have taken a great many different things 
the “People’s Café,’ Gracechurch Street, with | but never in my life took anything like the Oxy- 
about one hundred and fifty; and the “Food of|gen. J feel so strong and well, and I have such a good, 
Health Café,” Fleet Street, where the diet is | healthy appetite.” 
vegetarian, with the addition of fish for those who} For full information in regard to this new 
prefer it. The same company are arranging to| treatment for chronic diseases, address, Drs 
open other houses shortly. Starkey & Palen, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Any food reform that tends to decrease the use 
of meats, and increase that of vegetables, is in the ’ 
right direction, and may well be extended to this}! The Marchal & Smith Organ Co., have so per 
country fected the production of their 15 stop organs that 
‘ they are able now to extend their low offer in- 
Population of the World. definitely. Thousands of their $60 Organs hav 
——- been sold since they first offered them, and their 
FTVHE latest estimate of the population of the | production in such immense quantities has en 
world places it at fourteen hundred and fifty- | abled the manufacturers to perfect and economize 
six illion, showing an increase of nearly | their production. The offer was originally in- 
seventeen million in nineteen months, “Itseems| tended to introduce and call public attention & 
rather startling at first sight,” remarks the Boston | the best organ ever made at so low a price. It 
Journ Chemistry, “to tind that the population | would seem that what was intended to benefit the 
of the earth is increasing at the rate of nearly a! publie, 9711 not only thoroughly accomplish its 
million persons per month ; but a little consideration | purpose; but also work greatly to the benefit of 
shows that this is quite possible, since the rate of | the projectors. The offer they make in our adver- 
increase of population in most countries, of which | “sing columns is well worth the earnest considera- 
we have trustworthy statistics, exceeds one per | tion of our readers. Taking all the responsibility 
cent. per annum, Asia is said to contain con- | to themselves, they propose to send their beauti- 
siderably more than half the population of the | fully perfected instruments, combining power, 
globe, or eight hundred and thirty-five millions: | compass, tone, variety and finish, at the extremely 
Europe, three hundred and sixteen millions; | low price of Sixry DoLLArs. And not only that 
Africa, two hundred and six millions; America, | but they send it to you to try thoroughly at your own 
ninety-five millions; Australia and Polynesia, four home for fifteen days, and vf not found perfectly satis- 
millions Bearing in mind the different areas of factory they refund the money and pay freight both 
the continents, we can see that America will long | ways, thus asking the purchaser to take no respon- 
be able to absorb, to the advantage of itself and of | sibility whatever. We add that no hesitation need 
all other nations, the surplus population of the | be felt in sending the money to this firm, as we 
rest of the world, even if it should exceed twelve |can guarantee that they will do just as they 
millions per annum.” | agree. 
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ALWAYS FRESH! 
ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages that TARRANT’s SELTZER 
APERIENT—being a dry white powder—has over 
many natural mineral waters, is the fact that it 
never becomes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, the 
most admirable preparation not only for travelers 
on land and sea, but for all who need a bright, fresh, 
sparkling alterative and corrective, and it is always 
ready. 


[ | h bi | | 
The permanence of the Bicycle 

is a practical road-vehicle isan | 

acknowledged fact, and thou 

sands of riders are daily enjoy 

ing the delightful and health ae adit all of alall fialell a0)? *lalls 2 

giving exercise. The “Colum MITTENS, € DGINGS.E IBROIDERY &c. 

bias” are carefully finished in| Samples of this Silk and an Illustrated Book of Rules 

every particular and are confi-| for using the same, sent on receipt of a 3-cent stamp 

dently guaranteed as the best Address, Noneotuck Silk Co., Florence, Mass. 


value for the money attained Ina - 
} 8 ? Superior to 
Bicycle. Send 8-cent stamp for 
catalogue with price-list and full ALABAST] % KALSOMINFE- 
- ; Jor Walls and Ceilings, is 
suspense Gon EN oor iicle of nedpucilled 
r THE POPE M’f’ C merit, Jt is a valuable discovery. It will pay you to 
4 g Os, send for sample card and testimonials to SEELEY 
. BRO*., 32 Burling Slip, New York City ov 
553 Washington e. AVERILL PAINT CO, Chicago, Cleveland or 
ton, *| Beston. 
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PHARMACY IN AN ABSOLUTELY PURE. Hig r CONCE : (> UN y ’ , 
TNR Onatia meant vu y 1HLY CONCENTRATED. AND UNOBJECTION ABLE 
Mii USEOF PRTMOLEU IN MEDGINE ARE SNTIREEY ELIMINATED ASD THE VASE INE IS Ae 
HARMLESS AND DI LIGHTFUL TO USE AB ORE = TIRELY ELIMINATED, AND THE VASELINE IS AS 
he most valuable family remedy known for the treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin diseases 
ae, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, ete. Also for coughs, colds, sore throat. croup and diphtheria, ao 
has received the unanimous endorsement of the Medical Press and Profession, Scien tists and Journals of all 
* characters throughout the world, as being the Best Remedy Known 
As an emollient, Vaseline ts superior to any other substance net discovered. Its marvellous healing and 
restoring qualities ¢ reel everything else. and itis ranidly talcing the place on the toilet-table, to the exclusion 
p Bn yo a complexion powders, pomades, cosmetics, and other compounds. It will keep the shin clearer, 
or thohealthy complocten any cosmetic ever invented, and will preserve the youthful beauty and freshness 
POMADE VASELINE,—WILL CURE DANDRUFF AND MAKE THE 7ROW IN NO N 
RLAE WILL. 25, 50 CENTS AND $1.0 : AND MAKE THE HAIR GROW WHEN NOTHING 
ASELINE COLD CREAM,—FOR IRRITATIONS OF : si *HAFING OF INFANTS, FO 
MPLEXION, CHAPPED HANDS, &c., &c., hee 25 AND 50 CENTS. ee — 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE.—POR PIMPLES, BL’ ITCHES, &c., 25 CENTS. 
VASELINE TOILET SOA P.—EMOLLIENT, BLAND, ANTISEPTIC (EXCELS ALL TOILET SOAPP). 
CoLaatE & Co, will supply these articles, if you cannot obtain them of your Druggist. None Genuine except tn 
original packages 7 


Grand Medais at Philadelphia and Paris Expositions, Medal ot Progress by American Institute. 


UNDER THE FORM OF AJ ’ CALLED VASELINE, PETROLEUM IS GIVEN TO MEDICINE, A 
A 
4 




















 ComPoUND OXYGEN. 


| 


| For the Cure of Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Dyspep- 
sia, Headache, J7zena, Debility, and all Chronic and Nervous 
Disorders, by a Natural Process of Revitalization. 


Brilliant Results. ‘“ Wonderful, Wonderful Medicine!" 


There cannot be found,in the journals of any school So exclaims a patient, Rev. J. 8. Fesperman, of State 
of medicine, a account of such brilliant cures as have ville, North Carolina. Writing June 2d, 1880, he says 
been made, during the past ten years, in a wide range of : ‘ 
chronic diseases, by the new Compound Oxygen Treat- “In the Providence of God | owe my present stat: 
ment. In a single number of our quarterly journal, health to your Oxygen. [ was near the gate of 1! 
Health Life, will be found a record of cures, some of! grave, and, as I beheve, close to the great portals 
which would make the reputation of any medical prac- eternal life, win I commenced taking what I now con 
titioner. Not a day in which our large corsumpantiones the greatest of all healing agents, Compound Oxygen. 1 cx 
with patients does not bring us new reports of cures, or not refrain from saying Wonderful, wonderjul, wonde 
amelio ms of distressing symptoms, or expressions of thank medicine!’ Physicians and friends had betieved that | 
Sulness and gratitude for relief from pains which have tortured could not live any length of time, and Tam here yet 
jor years, and for which no treatment had hitherto availed | With my large family of children, and able to walk from 
anythin three to four miles every morning. 1 cannot speak 

: oncom terms too high of your remedy.’ 


‘Thank God for Compound Oxygen!’’ 
This is the grateful utterance of the wife of a clergyman 
Her letter, dated New City, Rockland County, New York, Mr. R. P. Lewis, of East Saginaw, Michigan, writing 


June 14th, 1880, thus states the condition of her husband | to the editor of the Laporte (Ind.) Argus, says: 
when he began the Oxygen Treatment: ' 


An Editor’s Testimony. 


“I wish you would allow me to say, Over My ow: 
* Re \. J. Conklin, Pastor New City and Centennial | signature, a word in behalf of a remarkable euratiy: 
Churches, Newark -Conterence, was run dawn with over- | agent—Compound Oxygen. Itisnot a medicine but a 
work ed, memory impaired, eyes very badly im- | vitalizer, and its effects are natural, direct and perma 
paired hat he coult scarcely follow up general reading, | nent. Its use involves no risk or inconvenience of any 
much i throat affected, and the whats system inc«ibad | kind. I speak both from observation and experience. | 
state. H | have had to stop preaching had he not | was induced to try it by the recommendation of such 
found he I asked him this morning what I should men as T.S. Arthurand Judge Kelley, and alsoa per 
say in re ng progress to you forhim. ‘Oh,’ he says, sonal friend, and have found if more than was promised 
* tell th ell. Never felt better in my lifer’ This on This was over six months ago, and the good «fects hare 
the ministe Blue Monday,’ after preaching three times on been permanent. A gain of fourteen pounds in six weeks 
a vert ( day, administering the sacrament and baptismal Was the avoirdupois result, but my general spirits wer 
service ng three miles afterwards! And now he is | lightened up atleast a ton. There are three other men 
at Wor arden. Thank God for Compound Oxygen!’ | here who have tried the Compound Oxygen with eve: 
ne more striking results, and I am acquainted with th 
A Physician’s Report. history of each case One of them lost his voice last 
: _ | winter, and was so run down in general health that 
Many } ‘ns are using Compound Oxygen in their | ji¢le hope was entertained of his recovery. The Oxy 
practice th remarkable success. One of them | gen cured him without change of climate or stopping 
writes work, and he says he is as well as ever. Another, w! 
3 . had worked for years as paying teller In a bank, and 
My + now been under treatment about four was all used up and not expected to live beyond 
weeks. H ndition atthe time of beginning the Treatment | month or two, took the Treatment, and is a hundre: 
was wrable indeed ; he was very feeble, severe per cent. better and recovering rapidly. Another wh 
cough, ¢ torating pus in considerable quantity; he | was in the latter stages of ( onsumption, has tried it 
suffers night sweats; all of his friends considered | and is greatly improved. Ji¢ tells me he would have bee 
his case as peless Every symptom has improved; his | dead long ago but for thisremedy. IT have no axe to grind 
cough is elter ; his strength and general appearance | in making this statement, and if you should not pub 
has i) undred per cent., in fact*he has the appear- | \ish it I would lose nothing by the refusal, though if you 
ance | should others might be benefited, which is all the end |! 
Whe fia have sought to compass 


Blessing to Humanity. =~ 
A la g in Georgia, whose son was threatened Arresting the Progress of Consumption. 


with consumption. w rote to one of our old patients, Mrs. The action of “Comrounp OxyGEN” in arresting the 
M.T. } : f No. 1686 Wallace Street, Philadelphia, progress of pulmonary consumption has been so marked 
asking if a testimonial in fayor of Compound Oxygen, to and constant in our administration of this new Treat 

which sh« v her name attached, was genuine, and re- | Ment, that we are warranted in saying that, 7 taken in 
the early stages, eight out of every ten persons affected with this 
disease might be cured, In this disease, as every one is 

“Vou treceived. [tis my privilege to say,in reply | aware, the only hope of the patient lies in the establish 

to your ry about the Compound Oxygen Treatment, | ment of a higher vital condition. Now Compound Oxy 

that it t claims to be, and in some cases has ex-| gen is an agent that gives directly this new and higher 
ceeded its promise. My testimonial is genuine, and 1 | vitality. But we cannot too earnestly urge the necessity 
am always glad of the opportunity to give my voice in | of using this Treatment in the very commencement of pul 
favor of s« uf / 


ceived t ving reply: 


a blessing to humanity, As to your son's | monary trouble, and before the disease has made any acrious 
case, I would say, Persevere by all means. I think he | inroads upon the system and reduced its power to contend with 
has everything to expect; of course I cannot judge in-| so dangerous an enemy, Too many of the cases which 
telligently for him; but he can rely with all confidence | come to us are of long standing, and the chances for a 
upon Dr. Starkey’s word. I have known him for years. He radical and permanent cure just so far remote, That 
is an inte tand faithful physician and a trne man. I | Compound Oxygen benefits or cures so large a propor 
would advise you to keep him posted, and follow his | tion of these, is often as much a surprise to ourselves as 
direction’ ctly.” | to our patients, 


Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent free of charge. It contains a history of the dis- 
covery, nature and action of this new remedy, and a record of many of the remarkable results 
which have so far attended its nse. 

Also sent free,** Health and Life,” a quarterly record of cases and cures under the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment. 

DEPOSITORY ON Paciric Coast.—H,. E. Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
California, will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment on Pacific Coast. 


DRS: STARKEY & PALEN, 
EB MD) =©6-1209 and 1111 Girard St., (Between Chestant & Market) PJ2ila. 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as second-class matter. 
Terms, $2.00 a Year. Office, 227 South Sixth St. Philadelphia. 
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” Nut with other ingredients, in- 
vigorating and agreeablealike to 
invalids and 8 in health. 
To the sick it yields a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
and indigestible. As a diet for 
children it is invaluable. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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or “NOTENSION” Silent Sewing-Machine 
Differs im all essential respects from every 
other Machine!—Only Machine witheut a 
Tension, and Bobbim or Shuttle !—Only really 
Ligh Machine !—Only Machine with 
Stitch-regulator !|—Bastest uo W ork!—Fastest! 
—Makes Strongest Seam !—Absolutely without 
Danger to Health! 

Direct Correspondence solicited. Send Postal oi. 

HOI GIBBS Sewing-Machine Co. , 668 





Has been thorow ! provedto be a Tru of 
. Every lady in the United stale Ol dnd it to 
to see samples of our new 


‘SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS 


Before purchasing elsewhere. 
SAMPLES OF OUR NEWEST 
Silks, Satins, Velvets, Novelties in Silks, 
Dress Goods, Colored and Black, len 
Goods, ete., in all the Latest Styles, led 
Free Upon Application. 


We furnish Ladies’ Suits, Cloaks, Ulsters, 
a Hosiery, Gloves, goa by 
bbons, y Honsek eptee Coote, 
oom Woolen Underwear for Ladies 
dren, Ladies’ and Misses’ Cotton U nderwenal 
ing, ‘Millinery and € tings, at the 
finest goods. We have the Largest 


Retail Dry Goods Esta 


in my and our mail order 
equaled e Bon Marche of Paris, 
re I deal in worthless ——. 
matter represents owe 
daily. Oursystem of filling onders by 
expeditious. Our invariable mie i give 
present to make their own selections 
not perfectly satisfactory are cheerfully exchanged 
or the a refunded. Our sole motive is to please our 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


for Spring and Summerwill be more er than ever. 
Do not fail to send for one iminediatel t will cost you 
nothing, and may be the means of Saving money, 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Washington & Avon Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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(Prepared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, hey E. BUTTERIOK & 00.) 


Fashionable Styles of Garmenis. 





Fieurrt No. 1.—CHILD’S COSTUME. 

Figure No. 1.—(Consisting of costume No. 7559, 
again shown in a different material and with other 
decorations on page 3 of this issue).—This model is 
in 5 sizes for children from 2 to 6 years of age, and 
costs 20 cents. To make the costume for a child of 
4 years, needs 3} yards of goeds 22 inches wide, or 
2} yards 36 inches wide, or 1$ yard 48 inches wide. 





Oren 





7537 


Back View. 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

No. 7537.—This model is in 7 sizes for girls from 

3 to 9 years old. The costume, for a girl of 7 years, 
| needs 32 yards 22 inches wide, or 2§ yards 36 inches 
The sash calls 


| wide, or 14 yard 48 inches wide. 
for } yard of silk 20 inches wide. 


Price, 


20 cents. 


FieurE No. 2.—CHILD’S COSTUME. 
FieurE No> 2.—(Consisting of slip No. 7517, 
again shown, with other decorations but a similar 
material, on page 4 of this issue).—This handsome 


slip-model] is in 5 sizes for children from 2 to 64 


years old, and costs 15 cents. To make the slip 
for a child of 4 years, needs 24 yards of materi ~ 


22 inches wide, or 1§ yard of goods 36 inc Ae S wi 


ait 


Front View. Rs. 3 
GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
No. 7529.—This model is in 7 sizes for girls from | 
3 to 9 years old. A girl of 6 years needs 3 yards I} 
of checked material and 12 yard of plain, each 22 | 
inches wide, or 14 yard of checked goods and { | 
yard of plain, each 48 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 











| 
| 
| 























Front View. 

LADIES’ 

No, 7520.—'This model calls 
wide, or 64 yarda 48 inches 
| it for a lady of medium size, 
is navy-blue twilled flannel, 
aud handsome buttona. The 
from 28 to 46 inchos, bust moas- 


7619 
View Back View. 
CHILD'S JACKET 


Chia model is suitable for any jacket 


No. 7519 
matoria ul 


years of ag 'o make the jacket for a child of 
5 year requires 24 yarda of material 


wide, or 1} yard 48 inches wide 


in 6 sizes for children from 2 to 6 


BUTTERICK & CO’S PATTERNS 


7527 


LADIES’ WRAP, 

No, 7527.—Thia pattern is 
in 10 aiges for ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, bust measure 
To make tho wrap for a lady 
of medium size, will need 3} 
yards of goods 22 inches wide, 
or 28 yards 36 inches wide, 
or 14 yard 48 inches wide, 
Price of pattern, 15 conta. 


~ 
7530 
LADIES’ SHIRRED 
PLASTRON. 

No. 7630.—For this 
plastron, the foundation 
and outside each needs 
} yard of goods 22 inches 
wide, Its pattern is in one 
size, and costa 10 centa, 


No. 7667 


Price, 15 cents 


the basque as illustrated { 
22 inches require 1§ yard of material 22 inches wide, or ¥ 
yard 48 inches wicd Price of 


Back View, 

COSTUME 

for 149 yards of goods 22 inches 
wide, in making a costume like 
rhe material here represented 
trimmed with machine-stitching 
pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies 
ure. Price of pattern, 30 cents 


7567 


Front Vit 


7567 


Back View. 


GIRLS’ BASQUE, BUTTONED AT THE BACK 
This charming little model ia in 7 
sizea for girls from 3 to 9 years of ago. To make 


i girl of 5 years, will 


ny size, 15 centa. 
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7533 


LADIES’ CAPR, WITH HOOD 

No, 7538.—-This atylish costume 
may bo made of silk, satin, net, 
mull or any preferred variety of 
proods The pattern is in 10 sizes 
for ladies from 28 to 46 inchea, 
bust measure, To make a cape 
by it for a lady of medium size, 
will require 14 yard of goods 22 
inches wide, or 1 yard 48 inches 
wide Price of pattern, 15 conta 





1563 


Front View % ‘ Back View. 

LADIES’ TRAV- "- j ELLING WRAP. 
' No, 7563,—This stylish model is = (or available for light qualities of cloth, 
inches || hair, linen and, indeed, any mate- ‘ rial devoted to the construction of 
10 like || oaks, The engravings represent the ’ wrap as made of soft camel’s-hair, with 
Hon tod i striped satin hood-lining and sleeve- alee facings. ‘The pattern is in 10 sizes for 
— dies from 28 to 46 inches, bust meas- ure, To make the wrap for a lady of 
Aaies 


dium size, will require 8} yards of 7533: goods 22 inches wide, or 5 yards 36 
chea wide, or 44 yards 48 inches wide, Price of any size, 30 cents, 


LADIES’ ADJUST- 

ABLE COLLAR 

No. 7534 This pat 
tern is in one size, and 
calls for 4 yard of ma- 
terial 22 inches wide in 
making a collar like it 
Any of the fashionable 
varieties of lace will ; 
trim a collar of this des ‘ Pyperereytt 


’ 7 is ‘ t i ’ . : 
fae petty Ny \ \ cription handsomely, , y : KH 4 YD 


centa 








and the collar portion it 
self may be made of 


‘ow. ' silk, satin, crape, Swiss 

ACK. | , or velvet. Price, 10 et 7559 7559 

in 7 | Front View Back View Front View Back View. 
make CHILD'S APRON CHILD'S COSTUME 
, will || No, 7564.—This pattern is in 5 sizes for children No. 7559 Chis model is in 5 sizes for children | 
or 4 i from 2 to 6 years old, and requires 1} yard of goods from 2 to 6 yeurs old. It needs 34 yards of goods 22 || 


vents. || 
| 


36 inches wide for a child of 4 years, Price, 15 cts. inches wide for a child of 4 years. Price, 20 cents «|| 
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7516 


ti 


ample opportunity for the union of 
the costume, without the trimmings illustrated, for a miss of 12 


aterial 





ith or 


and 
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Front View, Back View 
GIRLS’ COSTUME, 

No, 7541,.—This quaint little costume 
requires 8 yards of material 
wide, or 1§ yard of goods 48 inches wide, 
in its construction for a girl of 6 year 
The model is appropriate for any ma 
terial, and is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 
years of age. Price of any size, 20 cents 


oo 


inches 


7516 


ont View. MISSES’ COSTUME, WITH 
This model in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age 
The added scarf-draperies of the front, as well « 
two materials in 


terial, 


22 inches wide, or 34 yards of goods 48 inches wid 





Back View. 
POINTED YOKE, 


Front View 

CHILD'S SLIP, WITH 

No. 7517.—(Also illustrated with other 
decorations at Child’s figure No, 2 on page 
1).—This little dress is made of lawn, and is 
neatly trimmed with Hamburg edging and in 
sertion, A childof 4 years needs 1¢ yard 36 
inches wide. It is in 5 sizes for children from 
2 to 6 vears of age. Price of any size, 15 cents 


LADIES’ BASQUE 


2 A very charming model for a basque is pictured by th 
any variety of material may be selected for its construction, at 
To make the basque for a lady « 


finish chosen as trimming 
material 22 inches wide, or 14 yard of goods 48 inches wide 
is in 183 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure 








ADJUSTABLE CAPE 
and may be selected for any 
the jaunty shoulder-cape, offer 
constructing costumes by 
vears, will require 7§ yards 
Price of any size, 26 cents 





ety 


Th 
Price 


edium. size, requires 38 


7516 


Back Vie w 





this model, To 


Back View, 


ravings, Camel’s-hair, 
d machine-stitehing or 


model is handsomely 
of any size, 25 cents. 








or any 
, offer 
lL To 
yards 
cents 





-hair, 
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‘ents. 
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VIN NOS" 
7568 7568 
Front View Rack Vieu 


GIRLS’ LONG DRESSING-SACK 
No. 7568,——The pattern to this comfort 
able little sack is in 7 sizes for girls from 

























































} to 9 years of age. To make the garment 7540 
for a girl of 6 years, needs 2¢ yards of goods Fi 
Front View, 22 inches wide, or 1¢ yard 36 inches wid Back Vi li i! 
orld y ird 48 inches wide. Price, 15 cents } 
LY 
LADIES’ JACKET : 
No. 7640.—This jaunty mode! is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. Cloth of | i 
any description used for such jackets may be made up satisfactorily by this model, and stitching, bind ft 
ing or any desired finish chosen for its edges. To make the jacket for a lady of medium size, will 
require Sf yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 1g y ird 48 inches wick Price of pattern, 25 cents 


_ 7518 


Front View Back Vieu 


GIRLS’ PLAITED COSTUME 

No. 7518,—One of the prettiest mod 
els that has ever been designed for girls 
wear, is here pictured. It is in this in 
stance developed m fine navy-blue flan 
nel, with triple rows of machine-stite! 
ing as decoration. For a girl of 7 year 
it needs 4§ yards of material 22 inches 
wide, or 24 vards 48 inches wide, It 





Front View is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 year Back View. 
of age, and any size costs 20 cents 


| MISSES’ COSTUME 
No. 7515.—A pretty costume of lawn, decorated with tiny, lace-edged ruffles of the material, is here 
si shown, and consists of a stylish polonaise and skirt The latter is in the ordinary four-gored style, 
II 









while the polonais at is decidedly novel, owing to the introduction of the shirring in the back Itisin 8 
sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age A miss of 12 years needs 6@ yards « f 
33 inches wide, or 34 yards 48 inches wide, for the costume Price of any size, 25 
|) 


) goods 


cents. 

















| 
| 7 ib 
| 7569 
Front View. 
LADIES’ BASQUE, WITH 
KNOWN AS THE 
No. 7569.—This model is in 


46 inches, bust measure, and 
camel’s-hair, cashmere or any 
machine-stitched edges. To 
medium size, needs 5} yards 
or 2¢ yards 48 inches wide. 





7538 


nt View, 


LADIES’ WR 

No. 7538 
made up into s 

ladies from 28 
make the wray 
quire 3% yard 
48 inches w 


to 46 inches, 








AP. 

~This model is suitable for any fabric | 
ch garments, and is in 10 sizes for cessory that may be made uy 
model is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, || 
The girdle, for a | ] 
size, needs 4 yard of goods 22 inches wide, or 3 
yard 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 5 cents. \| 


bust measure. To 


Price of any size, 25 cents 


7521 
COSTUME. 


LADIES’ 

No. 7521.—The construction of 
this exceedingly stylish costume for 
a lady of medium size, will require 
12} yards of goods 22 inches wide, 
or 54 yards of material 48 inches 
wide. The model is 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure. Price of any size, 30 cents. 





7536 


Front View. Back View. 


for a lady of medium size, will re bust measure. 
f goods 22 inches wide, or 14 yard 






Will iM 





LADIES’ 


No. 7536.—The engravings ill 





Back View. 
ATTACHED PLAITS, (ALSO 


“HUNTING JACKET”). 


es for ladies from 28 to 
chosen for Cheviot, 
uch material, with plain or 


make the basque for a lady of 
of material 22 inches wide, 
Price of any size, 25 cents. 


7538 


Back View. 


SPANISH GIRDLE. 


istrate a dainty ac- 





in any material. The 





of medium 
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Front View 


Back View 
(ALSO KNOWN AS THE 
JACKET”). 
? 


coming style of 


LADIES’ BASQUE, 
‘SHOOTING 

No. 7523.—A novel and be- 
here pictured It is snitable for 
ind may be worn with contrast- 
Machine-stitching is the method 
The model is in 13 sizes for ladies 
ure. To make it fora lady o1 


goods 22 inches wide, or 14 yard 





dress-body is 


the construction of any fabric 


ing skirts of every description. 











of tinishing usually 


from 28 to 46 inches, bust meas- 


me 1 size, needs 44 yards of 


48 inches wide Price, 25 cents 



















LADIES’ COSTUME 


No. 7549.—To make this cos- 
tume as shown f | of me 
dium size, requir 114 yards of 
suit material 22 inches wide, or 
58 yards of tL goods 48 3 
wide, together with 2 yards of 
brocaded goods 22 i hes wid 
The model is in 13 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust meas 
ur Price of aay size, 30 cents 





7539 


Front View. 





LADIES’ WRAP. 
No. 7539.—This model may be used for silk, No 
satin, Sicilienne, cashmere 


7561.—This jaunty and becoming model is 
or drap d’éte, and is in in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and 
10 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust meas- is available for any material with suitable deco- 
ire. To make it for a lady of medium size, will 
require 2¢ yards of goods 22 
yard 48 inches wide 


rations lo make it as 
inches wide, or 18 of 12 years, will requ 
Price of any size, 25 cents 2 


MISSES’ SHOULDER CAPE. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


represented fora miss 
re 14 vard of any material 


nches wide Price of any 10 cents. 


adopted. | 





et 













et ania 
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it View. : ' Back View 


LADIES’ JACKET ™ BLOUSE, WITH 

ADJUSTABLE / COLLARS. 

Gingham, flan; 9 , nel, camel’s-hair, lawn ora 

terial, with bias —_ bands or braid-binding as de« 
}oraton may be chosen for \ = > *<, ae ae ~ the construction of this pretty 
blous lo make it fora lady of medium size, will r 
quire 44 yards of goods 22 i nd a ~ inches wide, or 2 yards of 
material 48 inches wide. The We, : ~ model is in 13 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust < ¥ ’ F . : es measure, Price, 25 cents 





"WNIT 


a 


Se 


Figure No, 3.—GIRLS’ COSTUME 

Figure No. 3.—({Consisting of cos 
tume No. 7529, which is also illus 
trated in two views on page 1, where 
a combination of materials and trim- 
mings is shown).—This charming cos 
tume is illustrated in light silk, with 
decorations of lace The drapery or 
sash-piece may contrast with the body 
portion of the costume, if desired. The 
model is appropriate for any material, 
and will be especially pretty in wash- 
able fabrics. A pretty illustration of it 
is developed in pale blue cashmere, with 
decorations of Languedoc lace and satin 
ribbon bows. The pattern is in 7 sizes 
for girls from 3 to 9 years old, and costs 
20 cents. The costume, for a girl of 6 
. 2 years, will require 54 yards of goods 22 
ront View. inches wide, or 2§ yards 48 inches wide Side- Back View, 

MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT. 

No. 7553 \ pretty skirt-model with attached drapery is represented by the accompanying engrav 
ings. It is developed in plain camel’s-hair, with the material and bias bands of plaid goods for trimming 
The skirt decoration may be varied in any desired manner, tiny box-plaitings, ruffles and ruchings being 
stylish methods. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. To make the skirt, with- 
out the trimming, for a miss of 13 years, requires 5} yards of any preferred variety of goods 22 inches 
wide. If material 48 inches wide be selected, then 24 yards will be sufficient. Price of any size, 25 cents 


i" NOTICE:—We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & CO."S PATTERNS, 
and will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price | 


and order. T. 8S. ARTHUR & SON, 227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CONTENTMENT. 


From the Painting by H. W. B. Davis. R.A. Exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1877.) 
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/ ruby scud, Then let us away where the birds are at play, 
* * * * . + 


By the skirts of the woods in the peaceful shade 
VOL. XLIX,—22, (316 
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LADY JUNE. 


ERE she comes with broidered \kirtle; here 
she is, the Lady June, 


Singing, like a ballad minstrel, many a gay 

and laughing tune. 

See, her robe is richly woven of the greenest forest 
leaves, 

With full bows of honeysuckle looping up her 
flowing sleeves. 

See, the fragrant marsh-flag plaited forms her 
yellow-tassell’d sash, 

With the diamond studs ppon it, flung there by 
the river splash. 

See her flounces—widely swelling as the zephyr 
wings go past 

Made of roses, with the woodbine’s thread to stitch 
them fast. 

See the fox-glove’s bell of crimson, and the poppy’s 
scarlet bud, 

Mid her tresses, bright and vivid as the sunset’s 
ruby scud, 


* . . * ” . 


VOL, XLIX.—22, 


Here she comes with fairy footsteps, chanting ever 
as she runs, 

Ditty words that soothe the mournful, and enchant 
the happy ones ; 

Here she comes, with broidered kirtle, and we list 
what Lady June 

May be telling out so sweetly, in that merry danc- 


ing tune, 


SONG OF LADY JUNI 


Oh! come with me, whoever ye be, 
Come from the palace, and come from the cot ; 
The strong and the hale, the poor and the pale 


Ah! sad is the spirit that follows me not. 


Oh! come from the town, and let us go down 
To the river's mossy and osier’d brink; 
Till be pleasant to note, as lightly we float, 
The swallows at play, and the dappled kine 


drink, 


Then let us away where the birds are at play, 
By the skirts of the woods in the peaceful shade 
(316 
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And there we can count the squirrels that mount, | It is not right. More than once I have bee; 
| , Lo) fi 


And flocks that browse on the distant glade. 
Little ones, come with your chattering hum, 
And th 

oon ; 


isic is heard like the echoing word 


e bee and the bird will be jealous full 


For no m 
Of a child, as it treads ’mid the flowers of June. 


Ye who are born to be weary and worn 
With labor or sorrow, with passion or pain, 
Come out for an hour, there’s balm in my bower 


To lighten and burnish your tear-rested chain. 


Oh! come with me, wherever you be, 
And 
The rich and the hale, the poor and the pale, 
lor Lady June scatters her joys for all. 
ELIZA CooK, 


beauty and love on your spirits shall fall; 





TALKING IT OVER WITH SISTER GRAY. | 


” MISSED you from the social last night,” 


said Sister Gray, looking full into my face | 
le . . 
former came in dressed very plainly, and modestly 


with her questioning eyes. 
“Yes,” [ returned, “I presume you did, as I 


was not there 


“Tt was a very pleasant gathering,” she said, 
quietly. “ But not a great many there.” 
“There never is when they meet at private | 


I replied. 
|. One feels under a restraint, and 


houses, P 
ionable cal 
everything seems stiff and formal. 


I have given up going altogether when they are 


For my part 


held at private homes.” 

a others do the same,” 
Sister Gray, “for they are not nearly so well 
attended as when held at the church.” 

“The reason is that people do not feel at home,” 


presume returned 


said I. 

“T do not know why they should not feel so. I 
thought Sister Forster exerted herself last night 
to please her guests,” 

“ And did she succeed ?” I asked. 

“T thought so. Everybody seemed happy.” 

“T presume everybody there was her particular 
friend,” 
persons in her own set. 
There was Mrs. Cameron, and the Duboises, and 
the Fletchers, and the Meltons, and all that clan.” 

“Yes,” returned Sister Gray, “all those were 
there, but | was there, too. I don’t belong to their 
‘set,’ nor did I feel one mite out of my sphere.” 

a ‘ 
“that our church society is growing very proud 
and clanish anyway. 


Oh, I can name them all! 


seems to me,” said I, after a long pause, 


One does not see the same 


“Tt is too much like a fash- | 


HOME 
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| almost frozen out of the church,” 


| exceptions, the charge is groundless, I 


yourself out from that 


that is too true,” returned 


“is Well, perhaps 


Sister Gray. “Still there are two sides to every 


question, and this is no exception. Perhaps we 


are cold ourselves and feel a chill very readily 
I knew that her “we” ought to have been a 


oul than her 
so I said, half-laughi: 


66 ” ¥ 
you,” for no warmer own ever 


glowed in mortal frame ; g 
“Speak in the second person, Sister Gray. Leay: 
accusation.” 


vy, and said ; wel hear | 


She smiled intelligent] 
great deal about the pride and selfishness of our 
rich members, But I must say that, with a few 
have 
never seen or experienced any of it.” 

“You do not see it, because you will not,” said 


I, warmly. “ Let me relate one instance in particu- 


lar. You were at our last sox iety meeting.” 
Sister Gray nodded. 
“Several of the new members were ther 


among them Sister Dart and Sister Morton. Both 


The 


have lately joined the church and society. 


took to Mrs 
quite ignored the new-comer 


Cameron. That lady 
Presently Mrs 


a& seat next 
Morton came in, dressed aa if for a wedding. She 
only stayed a few minutes, spoke a few words to 
Immediately the 
? ‘Has she 


‘We 


the minister’s wife and retired. 
questions went round, ‘Who is she 
joined our church? Where does she live ?’ 


| must call,’ and other kindred remarks until it was 


order. 


the incident you spoke of,” 


[ returned, a little sarcastically, “ that is, | 


spirit of friendliness shown that once characterized 


us. The leading members, that is, the older 
members do not show that kindness and cordiality 


alike to all that they did in former years. The rich 


ones flock together and the poor can do the same. | 
| 


some moments before the president could restore 
They were wonderfully interested in the 
richly-dressed Mrs. Morton, but could not see 
poor Sister Dart.” 

“T hope some person noticed her,” said Sister 
Gray, anxiously. 

“Yes, but none of that class, except Sister 
Rives. I saw her speaking with her and inquir- 
ing her residence. Jerhaps she means to call.” 
“Sister Rives is very good about calling on the 
Gray. “I did notice 
she continued, “ still 


members,” returned Mrs 


it does not alter my previous convictions that there 
are two sides to this question. You have shown 
glance at the other 


up one side; permit me to 
side.” 

“Certainly, and I will try to prove as amiable 
a listener as yourself.” 

“As I said before, a’ great deal lies with our- 
selves as regards the coldness and stiffness of our 
Take I saw Sister 
Cameron approach one of 
last Sabbath, and she met her kindly advances 
with a stiff coldness that was positively rude, I 
Now such a reception could not very 
it lost the other 


members, a case in point. 


you dissatisfied ones 


thought. 
well hurt Mrs. Cameron, but 
sister a pleasant friend.” 


“That is,” said I, “an extreme case.” 
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DYING AT THE TOP FIRST. 





“ Possibly; but it showed a bad disposition. | lous with emotion, “that you have been so willing 
There was an insolent pride about it that hurt me | to look. If we are disposed to be gracious, we 
to witness. Nothing is ever lost by carrying a will see that graciousness is reflected in all around 
gracious manner, no matter whether one is rich or | us. Would to God we all had more of that sweet 


poor charity that thinketh no evil.” 
“Sometimes a gracious manner partakes of the| And in my heart I said: “ Amen.” 
patronizing kind,” I remarked. “Few like to Mrs. S. M. Harrovacu. 


submit to that,” 


“T don’t like that word ‘patronizing,’” re- DYING AT THE TOP FIRST. 


sponded Sister Gray. “ Perhaps I don’t quite 


inderstand its meaning, but it always seems to me F there is one period of life which looks dreary 
to imply something disagreeable and indefinite.” in prospect to the busy worker, it is the period 

“Tt is something disagreeable, certainly,” I re- of old age, when the fowers of mind as well 
plied, “ but quite definite in its tone.” as of body shall begin to fail. Who can but think 


“Well, whatever is understood by the word,” | with a feeling of sadness of Newton in his old age 
she went on, “it is certainly no worse than a| saying, when asked to explain some of his hard 
stiff, cold manner; and I must say that I see more | problems, “ All that I can say is that they were 
pride amongst our poorer members than among | true once.’ And the old general who had the 
the richer ones.” stories of his battles read to him to beguile his 
[ opened my eyes in amazement, Sister Gray | weary, sleepless hours, and who, kindling with 
smiled pleasantly and with a positive manner, and | martial fire, would ask, “Who commanded ?” 
ontinued ; ‘I mean, of course, not the very poorest | All the laurels he had won were forgotten, and 
amongst us. God knows they are humble enough, | were no more than withered leaves to him. 
slipping into the plainest pew and slipping out I knew a learned man who had spent a long life- 
gain, unnoticed and unobserving, as though it|time in ardent study, and who possessed a rare 
were a crime to be seen hungering for the Word. | library, which had been more of a delight than 
| referred to those a station higher. Those who | the miser’s gold to him. But as his mental powers 
are comfortable so long as they labor ; who are be- | gave way, even this solace to weakness and pain 


yond present want, but not beyond work.” was lost. 
“You mean neither the upper ten nor the lower “T had thought,” he said to me, “that the plea- 
million, but the toiling masses,” said I, sure I took in ‘my books was one that would last 


“Yes. I have seen this class spurn the rich, | as long as life itseif, but even that has left me.” 
and disregard the poor, and envy or despise those The inexpressible sadness of the profound 
in their own station. And then, too, I often see | scholar as he said this was most touching. I 
them esteeming all alike, and they alike esteemed | have thought there might be a cause found for 
by all.” this “dying of the tree at top first.” He was one 

“Still,” said J, “this does not explain why the | who sipped the frequent wine-cup. 
church is so divided, so unsociable.” You will always find that those who have kept 

“IT think it does,” replied Mrs. Gray. “I think | their mental powers green and fresh even to the 
if we all, as individuals, tried to forget self in our | last hours, have been those who lead even, tem- 
lesire to promote a friendly spirit, this pride would | perate lives, and in general they were fond of out- 
disappear. You and many others do not go to the | door air and exercise, and took plenty of it. 
socials when held at private houses of the wealthy | They were kindly affectioned toward all around 
members. I don’t know to what they attribute this | them, and kept their minds in working order by 
ibsence; but if the social was at your house, and | daily using them with vigor. John Adams gave 
ll that class were conspicuously absent, I know | as the secret of his mental vigor in old age, his 
what you would say.” |habit of constantly employing his mind. “An 

It would have been morally impossible to lose | old man’s mind,” he said, “is like an old horse, 
uy temper with this dear old lady, even though | If you would get any work out of it, you must 
the rebuke sounded harsh, for her sweet serious- | work it all the time.” ELSsIr. 
ness of manner carried with it the conviction of | 
her honest intentions. So, without a spark of| To Be true men and women, we must be self- 
wounded vanity, I replied : “T believe you are | poised, self-directing, self- respecting. We must 
‘bout right, Sister Gray. We all see through our /never hang our opinions upon another’s thought 
wn mirrors, If we should take a peep intoa/or a party’s dictum; we must never indolently 
strange one sometimes, we would see the seams | shift responsibility or sink into mental captivity 
and wrinkles as they are. I have looked into | to a stronger nature. The most modest of us all, 
your mirror this afternoon, and see myself in an- | however lightly he may hold his own powers, 
other light.” must remember that they are his own, and on that 


“T am glad, dear,” she said, in a voice tremu- | account are of priceless value to him, 
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IN MY ‘GRRDER. 


7 E own no \iiladeatiaa lands, 
Our store of worldly wealth 


A little cottage home that stands 


urlong from the shining sands ; 
(nd mine a pair of willing hands, 


And youth, and strength, and health. 


When daffodils betray 

The coming of the spring, 

he black-bird pipes his roundelay, 
Che earth is very fair and gay, 
(nd in my garden half the day 

I blithely work and sing. 


’Tis such a tiny patch, 

But full of simple flowers, 
The cherry-blossoms meet the thatch, 
And pansies bold the sunbeams catch, 
And in this little nook I snatch 

My brightest, sweetest hours. 








For pleasant thoughts must come 
When budding boughs are seen ; 


Then through the woods I love to roam, 


Or wander by the rippling foam ; 
Sut in my garden and my home 


I’m happy as a queen. 


“AT THE LAST.” 


FOUND a bank of fairest flowers, 


And Pleasure was the name it bore, 


It gladdened al! the sunny hours; 


And life was brighter than before. 
“Beware!” a voice assailed my ears; 
It told me Evil lurked within, 
With glaring eves and poison tongue, 
Relentless as the prince of sin. 
I would not heed the warning voice; 
I bathed my forehead in the dew 
I pressed the petals with my lips, 
The Serpent stung me—then I knew. 


SIGMA. 














BOYS’ 


THE 


THE BOYS’ START IN LIFE. 


H, how 
Mrs. Bristo t 


their parlor 


the 


her husband, as the v tood at 


soon years pass!’ exclaimed 


window and watched their 


young folks troop off to a little evening party. 


‘Ilow soon the years pass! It seems only the 
ther day since you and I were admiring Dora in 
er cradle, and now we are beginning to wonder 
hat the boys are to be.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bristo, gravely, “ 
And, in Gilbert’s 


Do 


yu ever notice any special inclination in the lads? 


that has come 
to be the family question now. 


se at least, it must very soon find an answer 


They will be quite off their guard with you; for I 
think they have begun to suspect me of putting too 
much emphasis on their words. I have noticed 
nee or twice, after they have given vent to en 
thusiastic admiration of certain skills or products, 
they have looked at me and added, ‘ But I would 


not go into such and such a business for the world’ ” 


“T wish they could go into professions,” said 
Mrs. Bristo, wistfully; “we might have all three 
n the family—clergy man, lawyer and doctor. But 


I suppose the cost And she hesitated, looking 
in her husband’s face 

He smiled, 

“The cost would indeed be a grave considera 


“But Id 


be a prohibitory one. 


tion,” he said m’t think it alone need 
If a boy has a real gift in 
any of these directions, that gift finds its way to 
the goal. The highest eminence in each profes- 
sion is often reached through a lowly side-door, 
But I don’t know that our boys have shown any 


Mind, I 
demand that a healthy boy shall dote on book- 


special scholarly inclinations. do not 
learning, in order to prove his fitness for a profes 
sional life, but have you ever seen them in their 
sports lean toward the work of any of the profes- 
sions ?” 

“— The mother reflected. 

“T cannot remember anything of the sort,’ she 


‘ 


said; “except that Arthur always likes to bandage 
the arms and legs of the girls’ dolls, and has re- 
that’s Dr. Welby’s 


to take him round the 


peated|y coaxed Mr. Pearce 
young assistant, you know 
hospital wards.” 
“Ah, that looks well,” Mr 
‘we will bear that in mind about Arthur.” 
“ But 


returned Bristo; 
re, 


I’m sure the others could be made into 


lawyers or anything else, as well as most other 








boys,” said the mother, half-proudly, half-piteously. 
Mr. 


you have to make a boy into anything, without 


“ Possibly,” answered sristo; “but when 
any special volition of his own, it behooves you 
carefully to ascertain that you are putting him 
into work in which he can do most justice to him- 


self and others, without such special volition, and 


which is least likely to develop in him a latent 
I can imagine no lot in life 
' 


MA. antagonism to itself. 








START 





IN LIFE. 


ul than the necessity of earning one’s 


more dread 
bread by doing something thoroughly distasteful 


1 doubt whether the specially-gifted of 


| lize the imn ense bles 


the world ever fully real ing 
they enjoy in finding a daily and necessary duty 
in work, which they would do all the same for 


love, whether or not for money Therefore, where 


sper ial gifts do not exist, we do we 1] to guide our 
children toward callings which do not absolutely 


Not that 


is net carried out best by those 


demand such to make them endurable 


} 


every calling who 


bring toit interest and enthusiasm. But an honest, 


industrious nature soon finds these as the path of 
habit grows smooth.” 


“T cannot say that Gilbert has ever shown any 


special bent whatever,” said his mother, rather 
sadly “He has not excelled at school, and yet 
he has never hankered after active out-door pur- 
suits, as I rather think Alfred does. But ye I 


suppose you will think me fuolish—I cannot bear 
the idea of seeing Gilbert in a sh p 
“ Neither can I,’ hus! 


said her husband, taking her 
“and shall I tell you why 


Because I fear 


b« ve shop- 


hand ; 
Gilbert has nothing in him which is a 
4 weak man 


may be upheld by his occupation; but only a 


keeping as it is generally regarded 
strong man can raise it; only a wise man can see 
the uses and dignities which underlie its meaner 
customs and traditions; and only a firm and self- 
controled man can so set these forth that others, 
We all feel at once 
that it is a dreadful thing to imagine a clergyman 


too, shall see and own them. 


taking his holy office upon him merely for the 
sake of income and position; we all feel, too, that, 
whether it is so or not, doctors and lawyers should 
enter upon their professions not solely to make 
fortunes or to acquire fame, but to do their duty 
to those who seek their help, and to steadily pre 

mote health and further justice. But very few of 
us imagine that trade can be entered upon for any- 


thing but money-making. I cannot understand 


why the provider for his fellow-creatures may not 


ve as useful—and therefore as honorable—a servant 


of society as the healer or the legislator, as many 
tradesmen really are.” 


But a tradesman has only to think of making 


a profit between buying and selling,” said Mrs. 
Bristo, 
“ Nay,” 


to study to provide not only what people will buy, 


returned her husband, ‘it is his duty 


but what they ought to buy. He has no right, as 
a Christian man, to sell what Christian people 
should be ashamed to buy. He should give every 
poor woorking-woman an opportunity of seeing 
good, substantial clothing and house garniture. 
Nothing which she spends at his shop should be 
wasted. She should not be able to buy trumpery 
there, nor anything which is not exactly what it 


professes to be 


“Ah,” said Mrs. Bristo, “it is truly wonderful 
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how much poor people miss for lack of a little 
knowledge. The women of my mothers’ meeting 
had no idea of getting table-cloths for themselves 
till I showed them some strong, unbleached ones. 
All they had ever seen had been large and costly, 
quite beyond their ambition ” 

“If the tradesman provides food,” Mr. Bristo 
went on, ‘‘it should be real food; bread made of 
honest flour, pure sugar, sound tea, wholesome 
He should regard himself as base in offer- 


meat, 
an adulterated article of food or a delusive 
article of dress. He should not regard the public 
as a body to be plundered, that he may ‘retire’ 


ing 





into idleness; but as an employer, who provides 


him with maintenance in return for his skill and 


service re 

“ He would be always a poor man at that rate,”’ 
said Mrs. 

“Why must he do so?” 
latter days, I fear that, in hideous 
parody of the Master’s eleventh commandment, 
which included the ten, we have added a twelfth, 
which undoes them all, and this, ‘Thou shalt 
And in our very haste to make 
money we overreach ourselves, for every one else 


Bristo. “He could not make money.” 
asked her husband. 


“Tn these 


make money.’ 





is engaged in the same mad pursuit, so that when 


we have made our money there is nothing worth 
buying with it, and we cannot keep it, because 
everybody is trying to get it away from us. I 
believe always that the highest morality remains 
also the best worldly wisdom; and if there be 


who act according to the lower principle, 
there are many, very many who guide themselves 
by the Three generations who had 


‘Thou shalt do thy duty 


some 


higher one, 
carried out the principle 
at any cost,’ would be found to possess more of the | 
real advantages of this life than three generations | 
who had diligently obeyed the cynical old saw, | 
‘Make money—honestly if you can—but, anyhow, | 
make money.’ Now, I fear Gilbert is not above 
the temptations of money-making ; indeed, I think 
he is not above money at all; and unless one is 
above money, it has a bad and a dangerous influ- 
ence on one. Gilbert never kept his personal 
accounts; you remember we once found him in 
debt I should like Gilbert 


to find some way of making a living which should 


at the confectioner’s 
bring him as little as possible into relation with 
money. We must not put him intoa bank or any 
He must learn self-control and 


in 


mercantile office. 


moral responsibility some less dangerous 


quarter 
“Q husband !” 
think that 


dishonest?” 


cried Mrs. Bristo, “you do not 
ur boy—our Gilbert—could ever be 


“T hope not,” said the father, gently; “but I 
dare say the parents of every poor scapegrace who 
is now pining in jail hoped for very different 
things when they started him in life. Besides, 


there are dishonest people who are quite safe 


sO 


strong grasp. “ Every b 


best way. 


need missionary societies. 


as it is now taught by gov 


or the Bankruptcy Court. 
Everybody is dishonest who wants to make money 


from the policeman 


for himself without inquiring whether anybody 
Now, | 
think our Gilbert is apt to yield to whatever in- 
fluences are brought to bear on him. He 
And if he was in a position 
to have it within his own power to gratify luxuri- 


else is injured by such fortune-making. 


has 


luxurious tastes, too. 


ous tastes by easy money-making, I am not sure 
that he would inquire too particularly into the 
rights and wrongs of things. Therefore it becomes 
our duty to our boy to place him where his daily 
calling may best inclose him in a protection of 
wholesome habits—habits of regular work for 
regular wages, without any of the excitements of 
I shall not think of 
putting Gilbert into trade—not because I think 


problematical loss or gain. 


trade is not good enough for him, but rather be- 
cause I think he is not good enough for trade, as 
trade should be carried on by a Christian. | 
should not like him to be a scraping huckster nor 
a reckless speculator; and amid the temptations 
and bad influences which surround trade at the 
present time, I doubt his having soundness of 
head and strength of character sufficient to keep 
him an honorable man, who knows that the eye of 
God is on his ledger as well as on his Bible and 
hymn-book—in the cash-box as much as in the 


| alms-dish.”’ 


“T think little Alfred might make a capital 
Mrs - 
always think that may be such a grand life. | 
never wearied of hearing my father tell of his 
boyish days on his grandfather’s farm in the 


farmer,” observed Bristo presently. 


Highlands, where they ate their own oatmeal, 
spun their thread their 
flocks, and yet were s and 


own and herded own 


well bred so well 


taught that all the children were fitted to fill 
honorable places in society; and one of the sons 
became a judge, and another would have been a 
But nowa- 


bishop if he had lived a little longer. 


days, I fear farming involves either a large invest- 


ment of capital or a life of hopeless drudgery.” 


“Tn this country, perhaps,” answered her hus- 


“ 


band. But there is still virgin soil to be plowed 


and primeval foresis to be cleared.” 


The mother’s eyes filled with tears. “It seems 
to be 
bread,” she said. 


“Look at it in the higher light,” 


hard driven into exile to earn one’s 


returned her 


husband, folding her thin fingers in his warm, 


yy who carries to a strange 


land a brave, pure heart, right ideas, and honest, 
busy hands, trained in a Christian home, is really 
a missionary, doing the Lord’s work in the very 


If all who go out from us into foreign 


countries were good Christian folks, we should not 


The good news of 
Jesus Christ would fly over the world as naturally 
( mothers to their own 
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little children. The emigrant is working with | 


God on the face of nature when he turns the 
wilderness into a fruitful field and maks the waste 
places to rejoice. Much more is he working with 
God when, being a Christian himself, it is a Chris- 
tian home which he plants in the desolation, and 
a God-fearing social life whose first lines he lays 
down. What would have been the difference in 
the world’s history if the Pilgrim Fathers of the 
United States had been a robber horde, fleeing 
from punishment or greedy for plunder? Why, 
we are answered by the difference there is between 
North and South America! Yes, my dear wife, 
you mothers still have your ancient privilege 
of ‘lending your children to the Lord,’ and many 


a punctual letter and many a pathetically-planned | 


hamper have taken the place of ‘the little coat’ 
which Hannah brought to Samuel from year to 
year, at the yearly sacrifice in the Tabernacle.” 

They sat in silence for a few moments, and then 
Mrs. Bristo said softly: “ The starting in life of our 
boys is indeed an anxious question. With their 
unformed characters and half-developed tastes, it 
seems almost cruel to fix their lot in life irre- 
vocably.” 

“Not quite irrevocably,” answered Mr. Bristo 
“Changes, or at least great modifications, are 
always possible. But, except in quite exceptional 
cases, such as the tardy appearance of some un- 
mistakable gift, or the discovery of some physical 
incapacity, change should be admitted only as the 
reward of moderate success in the line of life 
which was first attempted. A lad who has suc- 
ceeded fairly in anything has given the best 
pledge that he is forming a habit of success; in 
short, that he can be trusted with his own destiny. 
It is a bad omen to leave a failure behind. That 
we cannot do the work we have, gives no promise 
that we could do that which we have not yet. A 
plucked student has no more reason to imagine 
himself a genius and beyond base mechanical 
rules, than had the father whom good Roger 
Ascham tells of, to think that his deformed and 
crippled son was fit to be a minister, because he 
was fit for nothing else. I would far sooner admit 
that one of our children was a failure, than palm 
him off on the world in some position whose duties 
he could not rightfully fulfill. Ifa boy is only fit 
to be a cobbler, an honest cobbler let him be, and 
not a cheat of a scholar. A man cannot get into a 
wrong place without keeping out somebody else 
for whom it is the right one. Therefore, as Roger 
Ascham says, ‘If youth be grafted straight and not 
awry, the whole commonwealth will flourish there- 
after.’” 

Mr. Bristo paused, but presently resumed : “ A 
little foresight and consideration may do much to 
smooth a boy’s entrance on the business of his life. 
I would not even neglect what may seem such a 
trifle as securing that he shall start in his new 
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to be silent, the heart teaches us to speak. 
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work at the actual end of a school term, and not 
at the end of a month’s holiday. All school- 
masters tell us that their scholars give them most 
| trouble and do least work with greatest difficulty 
| during the first week or two after vacation, when 
they have been somewhat shaken from regular 
habits, and their minds and hearts are full of in- 
terrupted plans and absent faces. Is such a con- 
dition favorable for new methods and habits ?” 
“No, certainly not,” said Mrs. Bristo. “ And 
I have often been struck with the injudiciousness, 
not to say cruelty, with which strangers, and some- 
times even the home circle, will emphasize every 
hard line in the new life with such phrases as, 


’ 


‘What long hours!’ ‘What a distance you have 


o walk!’ Or, ‘Are not the prospects rather 


poor?’ ‘Would it not have been better to have 
begun somewhere else ?’”’ 
“ Quite true, 


as, if they had any sympathy for the young crea- 


” 


answered her husband. “ Where- 


ture, whose foolish young heart is doubtless 
beating hotly enough against the bars of necessity 
and monotony (which it presently learns to bless), 
they would do and say exactly the opposite things. 
All beginnings should be brightened by pleasant 
thoughts and cheery words.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Bristo; “and then, besides 
gladdening them while they are still new begin- 
nings, in after years, when memory turns over her 
stores, those thoughts and words will give forth 
some of the old sweetness.” 

“True,” returned her husband. “ We lay holy 
Scriptures and golden coins in foundation-stones. 
It would indeed be a cruel cynicism which would 
inclose worms and ashes within them. Those who 
can give their children nothing else, can give 
them good words and good wishes Even the 
sternest truths may be wrapped up in those. And, 
above all, we can let them know what we expect 
from them. Let them feel distinctly that our 
voices are not in the worldly choir which bids 
them make fortunes and achieve positions at any 
cost. Let them understand, in the words of Dr. 
Horace Bushnell, that ‘our interest is in their 
successes, but more in their character ;. for, success 
or no success, character stands, a kind of wealth 
that knows no failure.”—EpWARD GARRETT, 
Author ” ok Occupations of a Retired Life »” 


NEVER tell a child under six years old to con- 
ceal anything, even though it were a pleasure you 
were planning for some one you love. The clear 
sky of child-like openheartedness must not be 
covered even by the morning glow of shame; 
while it should never be forgotten that hidden in- 
structions will soon teach a little one to add secrets 
of his own to those of his elders. The heroic 
virtue of silence requires for its practice the 


powers of ripening reasoning. Reason teaches us 
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THE SPIDER. 


PPE spider greatly surpasses all other solitary- 
ving insects. It not only possesses its nest, 
ambush, its temporary hunting station; 


r, at least, certain Bpecies have) a regular 


1 house of a very complex description, a 


ile, and a sleeping-chamber, and a mode of 


in the rear; and, finally, a door which is a 
riumph of art, for it closes itself, falling 
its own weight. 


" It is this which is wanting even in 


the grand cities of the bees and ants; these in- 
dustrial republics have never hitherto attained to 
so lofty a climax. But the masterpiece of the 
genus is seen, especially in Corsica, in the labori- 
Vygale. Its residence is a kind of well, in- 


dustriously walled round, with smooth and polished 


ous 


sides and a double tapestry—a coarse, strong hang- 
ing on the earthward front and a fine, satiny hang- 
ing in the interior. The orifice of the well is 
closed by a door. This door is a disc, much larger 


at the top than at the bottom, and let into a groove 


*From “Tue Insect” by Jules Michelet. 
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in such a manner as to shut hermetically. Th 


dise, which is not more than three lines thick 


contains, neverthels thirty double woofs, and 


between the woofs intervene the same number of 


coats or layers of earth—so that the entire door j 


really composed of sixty doors. Here, in trut! 


is a miracle ilience: 


of | but observe, too, th 
ingenuity—all these doors of network and ea 


clamp into one another. The thread-doors at on: 


point are prolong » the wall, fastening the d 


ninvge, This door opens « 


wardly when t der raises it to go forth, 


to the wall as 


closes by its own weight. But the enemy might 


eventually succeed in opening it. This has been 
anticipated, On the side opposite the hinge some 
small holes are worked in the door; to these the 
spider clings, and becomes a living bolt. 

What would happen if this astonishing artisan, 
placed in peculiar and trying circumstances (like 
the bees under Huber’s experiments), were called 
Could 


Has it the intelligence, the resource, 


upon to vary its art and devise a novelty ? 
it do so? 
and, at need, the power of innovation which the 
superior insects display under certain conditions? 
to make the experiment, 


! 


It would be worth while 
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at all events, is certain, that the simpl 


ras (our garden-spiders) know very well, when 


I extending 


eprived of the necessary space ! 


iin, how to construct one 


irregular design, decreasing in proportion to the 


restrictions of their area. 
Experiments, moreover, are difficult. The 


spider is so nervous, that the fear which makes it 


SPIDER 


and utterly confound 


( irage ut of its 


veb, everything tremble In capti itv. 


having no flees before it prey 


nironta 


MLSRI VE 


arming your prey, t 


irer and nearer but eventually 
on in empty tol cl 


i] 


of the endless, heedless dance 


i thes inte im, amuses ind balances 


without responding 
tempter which whispers 
) 


one ! my riing is 


ot hopes and aisa 


punishment 
nenis 
results a suflering, rest] 


From all this 


prodigiously wary and attentive being 


contact, | 


alighte at 


The spider is only too sensitive 


t only the 

t noise, 

\ very little disturbance seems to overthrow its 
it 


. . 
faints; you see it 


self-control, It 


iddenly fall from ita position, struck down by 
ldenly f f ta |} t t I 


apparently 


fear. 


This sensitiveness, as you will rea lily believe 


is especially displayed in the spider’s maternal 
condition. However miserable and avaricious in 
its nature, it is tend r, liberal and generous toward 
While the birds of prey—the winged 


its young. 
drive 


hunters which have so many resources 


away their young at a very early age, look upon 
them as greedy cou petitors, and force them by 
blows of their beaks to dwell afar from the domain 
which they reserve as their own, the spider is not 
on, but, 


content with carrying its eggs in the coc 


in certain species, nourishes them when living and 


greedy, guards them, bears them on its back: or 


she makes them walk, holding them by a 
draws in the 


else 


thread; if danger threatens, she 


thread, they leap upon her, and she saves them 
: Pp Ut 
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If she cannot do so, she will perish. Some there 
are which, rather than abandon their offspring, 
will suffer themselves to be swallowed up in the 


gulf of the ant-lion. Others, of a slow species, 
which,-when unable to save them, make no effort 
t 
aiso 

Their nests are frequently masterpieces. At 
Interlaken, in Switzerland, I have admired their 


» escape, but allow themselves to be captured 


long, soft tubes, warm in the interior, and well- 





lined—externally, disguised with much skill by 
an artistic pell-mell of small bits of leaf, tiny 
twigs, and fragments of gray plaster, so as to melt 
perfectly into the color of the wall supporting 
them. But this was nothing in comparison with 
a work of art which I have here at Fontainebledu. 

On the 22d of July, 1857, I discovered in an 
outhouse a very pretty, round basket, about an 
inch across, made of all kinds of materials, and, 
as it had nothing to fear from rain, without any 
cover. It was very gracefully suspended toa beam 
by some elegant, silken threads, which I should 
le hands, such as are possessed by the 
climbing plants. Within, brooding on its eggs 
with a constant incubation, might be seen a spider. 
It never stirred, except, perhaps, for a moment at 


call litt 


in quest of food. Never was there any 
At the gentlest approaches fear 


Once when we dis- 


night, 


animal so timid, 


almost fall. 
abruptly, it was seized with such 


made it fly, an 
turbed it a little 
an excess of terror that it did not recover for an 


entire day. It sat for six weeks, and, but for these | 


would perhaps have remained much 


perturbations, 
longer. 

An admirable mother—an ingenious and deli- 
cate artist—before all things a female—a female 


nervous and timid to the highest degree, this 


strange, sensitive creature explained to me per- 


fectly the very opposite sentiments with which the 


spider inspires us—those of repulsion and attrac- 


tion. We start away from it, and yet we draw 
near to it. It is so coarse, and yet, at the same | 
time, so prodigiously sensitive! It breathes as we 
do. And the delicate tubercle which secretes its | 
silk, like a milky cloud (as the microscope shows | 
us), is the most feminine organ which exists, | 
perhaps, in nature. | 

Alas, it is alone! Except a few species my- | 
gales) in which the father renders some assistance | 
to the mother, it expects no help, The male be- | 
comes, indeed, an enemy. Cruel consequences of | 
misery! It perceives that its children are capable | 
of furnishing it with food. But the mother, who 


is bigger than he, makes a similar reflection 


thinks that 


her spouse, 


, 
the eater is eatable—and frequently 
crunch 

These atrocious events never happen, I am con- 
fident, in climates where ease and abundance do | 
not deprave their natural disposition, But in our | 


well-peopled countries, with game very rare, and | 





lare all antenna. 
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competition of extreme violence, these unfortunates 
act toward one another like the wretched castaways 
on the raft of the Medusa. ; 
A cruel tyrant, the stomach, dominates over al] 
nature, and vanquishes even love. Passion, in an 
anxious and restless being like the spider, is yery 
mistrustful. At the height of his devotion, the 
lean and feeble male dares only approach th 
a the 
utmost He he 
watches; he seems to ask himself if he has at al! 
He 
resorts to the timid methods of a slow magnetism 
He puts 
little faith in the first signs, and does not willing!y 
And, finally, when th 


majestic lady with timid reverence and 


reserve, advances, he retires, 


succeeded in subduing the haughty creature 
and especially to an extreme patience. 


yield his confidence. 
adored object shows herself sensible of his sin- 
cerity, and grows ardent in her expansion of sou! 
he does not so wholly trust in her but what h 
will escape, and fly with all his speed, at som 
sudden impulse, and under the influence of an in- 
describable panic. 

Such is the terrible idyl of the dusky lovers of 
Among our garden-spiders less 
Nature softens hearts 


our ceilings. 
suspicion seems to exist 
and rugged industrialism itself grows smoother in 
rustic life. We see some upon our trees which 
behave tolerably well to their husbands, and d 
not often remember that they are competitors ir 
the case. They permit them to reside in the sams 
locality, although a little apart, and keeping them 


at a distance. A light partition separates them 


| The princess consents that he may live under her 


roof, and on the ground-floor, while she lives on 
the first story—keeping him below and in subjec- 
tion, so that he may not presume to think himself 
the king, but only the prince consort, and the hus 
band of the queen. 

Have they any sympathies beyond their own 
race? So some authorities have asserted, and | 
believe it. They are isolated from us far less than 
the true insects. They live in our houses, have 
an interest in knowing us, and seem to observe us 
They pay great attention to voices and sounds, and 
If they 


which 


have a marvelous perception of them. 
have not the 


would seem to be the antenna 


insect organs of hearing 
, it is because they 
Their excessive vigilance, and 
the irradiation which makes itself felt 
everywhere among them, endow them with the 


nervous 


keenest receptivity. 
Much has been said al 


{ 


out the musical spider of 


Pellisson. Another and less-known anecdote is 
not less striking. One of those little victimes 
which are trained into virtuosi before they ar 
ripe of age—Berthome, illustrious in 1800---owed 
his astonishing successes the savage confine 


At eight 
his hearers by his 


ment in which he was forced to work. 


he astounded and stupefied 


In his perpetual solitude 


mastery of the violin. 
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Then ask your soul as I ask you now, 
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he had a comrade which no one suspected—a 


| 
| 


spider, It was lodged at first in a quiet corner, | 
but it gave iteelf license to advance from the corner | [ VHERE is a paragraph going the rounds con- 
to the music-stand, from the music-stand to the | cerning a woman who had “seen better days,” 
child, even climbing upon the mobile arm which | and who, in her adversity, was too proud t 


held the bow. There, a palpitating and breath- | work. She occupied a spacious room in a fashion- 
less amateur, it paused and listened, It was an| able neighborhood, and paid her rent regularly. 
audience in itself. The artist needed nothing | All that outsiders could see was a pair of handsome 
more to fill him with inspiration and double his | lace curtains at her windows. But at length she 
energy. | was found dead—ashamed to let her wants be 

Unfortunately the child had a step-mother, who, | known, she had actually died of starvation. Her 
one day, introducing an amateur into the sanctuary, | room was bare of furniture of all kinds, her lace 
saw the sensible animal at its post. A blow from | curtains acting as a screen between herself and the 
her slipper annihilated the auditory. The child | too curious world. Little by little she had sold 
fell swooning to the ground, was ill for three | all her effects, and lived upon the proceeds, until 
months, and died—heartbroken ! lat last the battle was too much for her, and she 


died in despair. 
| How pitiful! one is constrained to exclaim. 
WHAT SHALL I ANSWER? Half the effort to keep up appearances, had it been 
| spent in useful employment, would have supported 
HAT shall you answer, blushing one? | the poor woman in comfort, and made her of some 


Those downcast eyes control. | real service to the world. But false pride forbade. 


Look into mine with your clearest sight, | Whence came this false pride originally? we 

° ° | 2 . ° zi 
And listen with all your soul. }are often constrained to ask. Is it such a great 
| honor for a woman to be a drone in the world’s 


Does he walk erect with a freedom grand, |great hive? Is it such a disgrace for her to add 
And an honor firm and high, |a little to the sum of human endeavor, provided 
That need not blush though the world look on, | she receives in consequence pecuniary remunera- 
Nor shrink from Heaven’s own eye? | tion ? 
To such questions, the answer most probably 
Are his hands so clean they may rightly clasp would be, We are afraid our social position would 
With those that are pure and fair? | suffer if we worked for our living. 


When his lips meet yours, will they leave behind Indeed! Well, then, the question of social 


No breath of the wine-cup there? 
| 
| 


position is an exceedingly difficult one to settle in 
this country. We hear a great deal of talk about 
Ah! ponder it long, and ponder it well ; grades and ranks in society, but not so much about 
If a shadow lurks below, what actually constitutes them, for, whatever our 
rhen case your heart in its armor true, theories upon the subject may be, we will not find 
And answer forever, No / | them borne out in real life. For instance, minis- 

|ters and doctors are supposed to “stand high,” 


Is he a king with a royal right, and, as a general thing, they are true gentlemen 


Uneumbered by pride or. pelf, ut then here is the pastor of a well-to-do con- 


Seeking to live for the common weal. gregation whose son is a mechanic; would the 


Or aloft on the throne of self? father consider himself his son’s social superior‘ 


| And here is a succeasfil physician, who gained his 


Is he a king with a right to reign | education through the exertions of his sisters, who 
O’er the kingdom he dares to woo, | went out sewing—is he any better than they 

Towering high in his regal worth, It is so everywhere. Here are two brothers, one 
And Heaven-annointed, too? of whom is a college president, the other a shoe- 


| maker; two sisters, one a wealthy lady of fashion, 


Does he call you his idol? Ah, beware | the other a factory-girl. Scarce ten families, | 
Of homage to mortals given! venture to say, throughout the length and breadth 
Phat heart is truest to earthly trust of the land, but can claim some near relatives who , 
That is true to its God in Heaven soil their hands by daily toil. Is it not, then, 

absurd to talk of strict social distinctions, when 
Then ponder it long, and ponder it well, carried out into practice, they would divide mem- 
While you bid your heart be still ; | bers of the same family 


Philadelphia is, by general admission, the most 
I ) 


And answer him—as you will. | aristocratic city in the United States. But, among 


S. J. JoNES | its conservative circles, a person’s daily avocation 
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ing whatever to do with his or her posi- | 


tion—birth principally ; next, education ; money 


least of all, determine his or her place. As a con 


sequence, well-born Philadelphia ladies (we are 


do very much as 


speaking principally to women 


l 


they please, feeling a strength unknown to those 
who depend for their recognition upon what they 


wear, or what people think of them. To illustrate, 


Iw e right here what a Quaker gentleman 


_ 
11k QU 


said 


to his daughter: “It don’t matter what you 


| everybody knows who you are.” I know 


young ladies who searcely own a dollar at a time, 


yet who are welcome among the most exclusive 


for themselves alone. I could give the name of a 
feminine representative of one of Philadelphia’s 
oldest families, who, on the death of her father, 
opened and carried on a dressmaking establish- 
ment; of another who studied medicine, and hung 
out her sign at a time when women doctors were 
far, far less popular than they are now; and of 


still another who papered and painted her own 
handsome house to suit herself, declaring that she 
was ashamed of nothing but sin. 

Then 
world] 


That 


Quakers and the revolutionary families—not those 


my friends, if you simply wish to be 
y-wise, why not copy Philadelphia fashions? 
is, the fashions of the real aristocrats—the 


of the shoddy people. For, you may depend upon 
it, those who are ashamed of any legitimate way 
to make money either are very ignorant or got it 
very suddenly. But to be worldly-wise alone is 
not enough. Do right because it is honorable and 
hone st to do £0. 

If you are a true lady, will any useful employ- 
ment make you any less so? If you are not, will 
putting on fine lady airs make you any more so? 
No, no! Be true to yourself; be yourself; humbly 
learn all you can, and then expect constant im- 
provement. The princess in disguise is still the 
princess ; 
you are not? Do you not see that fearing to labor, 
and so lose caste, you thereby confess your innate 
weakness, and your dependence upon mere ex- 
ternals? It is an old saying, and a true one, that 
the world is like a nettle—if we handle it timidly 
it will sting us; if we grasp it firmly we can crush 
it. 
what you are, no matter if you do earn your living 
by the work of your hands. 

Yes, women who work very often do marry well, 
as every day shows. Men, in some things, espe- 
cially in matters relating to business, have more 
good sense than women. In fact, it may be set 
down as an axiom of political economy, that, 
other things being equal, the happiest woman is 
she who carries her own pocket-book. 

So much for the aspects of the question as a 
matter of pride and dignity. But these are not 
the only ones to be considered. 


I am not among those who believe that every 


HOME 


of 


if you are the princess, who dares say | 


You will, in the long run, be respected for | 


MAGAZINE. 
woman, right or wrong, must actually go out int 


the world and « money. I believe that, as 


irn 
there are many women who really ought to work 
for wages and do not, so there are those who ough 
not and do. In this last category come women 
who earn finery, thereby spending valuable ti: 

which nearer duties claim ; 


need 


women who compet 
with others more y than themselves, so hel; 
ing to close avenues of « mployment to the desery- 


; women who are undermining their health by 


Oo 
ing 


their daily labor; and women who are forced 


toil, as sacrifices to the selfishness of others. 


So, it will be seen that, no matter how honora 
work may be considered, it is not in itself its ow 
It 

] 


itterly 


object and reward is merely a means t 


higher end, and is 1 useless if engaged 


without a strong motive. The need of earning 
living is always a praiseworthy one. So is 
desire of eking out slender resources, or the attai! 
So, too, the culti- 


It 


relieve her hard-working 


ment of some special good end, 
vation of some particular talent. is a grand 
thing for a young girl to 
father of the burden of her support, to supply her 
home with comforts and refinements, to educate a 
younger brother, or to become known in the world 
of art. But is a sad, a pitiful sight to see a mother 
neglect her children for the sake of a few paltry 
dollars; a daughter, blessed with a good home 
spending her waking hours out of it all the week 
merely that she may array herself in silks on Sun- 
days; any woman of means who téaches for extra 
pin-money, and so crowds out one who must actu- 
ally toil for bread. And sadder, and far more 
pitiful, because not their own fault, the spectack 
of weary suffering women who realize despairingly 
that every day’s effort increases for them th 
physical ills and disabilities to which women are 
liable; and helpless toilers, victims to abused 
authority and a mistaken sense of duty. 

To women of the first three classes mentioned, 
to which objection is made, I would say, Desist; 


| you will find enough to do in other directions, and 


so accomplish more good yourselves, and give 
To the 


last I can say nothing, only, Heaven help you! 


more opportunity to those more needy. 


My censure is for your parents and guardians, 
who ever allowed you to see such evil days—who 
ever permitted daughters to come into the world, 
and grow up to young womanhood without means 
or ability to support th 
able manner. 


emselyes in a proper, suit- 


Every woman, without exception, ought to be 
fully prepared to earn her living, whether she 
| should actually do so or not, for no one can tell 
what a day may bring forth. She should not wait 
| till the last possible moment, before thinking of 
such athing. But care should be taken, well be- 
| forehand, that her chosen profession should be 
perfectly congenial, for otherwise, the force of 
| circumstances may give her many needless trials 
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THE WEB 





and difficulties to contend with, if they do not 
indeed overwhelm her. Many women, I solemnly 
believe, have despaired, sickened and died, who, 
with proper forethought, might have lived to be- 
come happy, useful members of society 

Every woman, without exception, also, should 
be well educated. Education improves and re- 
fines the mind, and makes a woman more of what 
she ought to be, an earthly angel. It will give 
her something good to work for,a high ideal above 
her daily toil, to which she may elevate her soul, 
the real woman within her. Moreover, it will 
teach her how to make the best of her circum-4 
stances if she be poor; how to use her means 
wisely if she be rich; and in both cases, how to 
respect herself. 

Much of the gist of these paragraphs is intended 
for this present, transition age. But I think, in 
the “ good time coming,” all these things will regu- 
late themselves. Then, no woman will be com- 
pelled to work, unless she so desires—for, I do not 
believe, in the first place, that women were ever 
intended to toil like men; their delicate forma- 
tion and feeble physical strength tell us this 
plainly enough. Their mission is far higher than 
the everyday needs of this world—it is one of 
spirit rather than of body, to elevate, teach and 
inspire. And, as the better class of men acknow]l- 
edge it now, so, some day, will all the human 
race. Woman will not be burdened toiler, but 
crowned queen. 

And now we come back to our starting-point— 
the question, Why are women ashamed to work? 
It is because of a certain chivalrous instinct among 
all true men, that they should not. Women dimly, 
but surely feel it—for it does exist—and their 
timid disinclination to step down, as it were, from 
the pedestal of princess to the common level of 
slave, is its reaction. And I am not the one to 
blame any woman for it, though I do say, that this 
century is not the time to give way to any such 
feeling. Under the present condition of things, 
it amounts to nothing more than false pride. It 
is as though you wanted a ripe apple in June 
instead of waiting till September; and, because 
you could not obtain it, still would eat the green 
one, though you knew you were better without 
any. But I am glad of this unchangeable instinct, 
after all: it gives grand hope for the future. 
Never will true men grow used to the sight of 
wearied, overburdened women—and their gener- 
ous, protective feelings roused, they will, sooner 
or later, bring out things as they ought to be. 
Every woman, then, will have the care and shelter 
which her nature requires; every effort that she 
makes will be by her own free will, and for an 
adequate reward 

How shall this glad day be hastened? In the 
same manner as everything good, by teaching 
those who need to learn. We read a great deal 
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about the necessity of woman’s working, and the 
need of impressing women that they ought to pre- 
pare themselves for renumerative labor; but, in- 
asmuch as things are not yet as they should be, 
and some people ought to be influenced and taught, 
it is just as easy to preach to those who are really 
responsible for woman’s present ills, and not to 
women themselves—men and fathers. Let every 
father see that his daughter’s future is secured, in 
some way or other; let him feel this as much a 
duty as providing her bread during her child- 
hood; let him feel that with this charge, he can 

not indulge in so many cigars and other needless 
luxuries—and, before another generation, there 
will be a change for the better in the condition of 
women, in health, mind and morals, as well as 
material prosperity. This is the true way to 
begin the work of reform—the axe should be laid 
at the root of the tree. 

Meanwhile, the women of this generation, who 
work must also wait. Let them work in hope 
never failing. And, perhaps, by and by, their 
daughters may profit by their experience. 

MARGARET B. Harvey. 


THE WEB OF LIFE. 


] E stand at the wheel of life and spin, 
\V And we draw the life-threads to and fri 
And the dark and light go blending in, 
As the daylights come and the daylights go. 


And our feet grow tired of the weary tread, 

And our hands grow tired with the endless toil : 
But each human soul must spin its thread, 

And wind and color it coil on coil. 


We stand at the loom of life and weave 
The garb that our souls must ever wear, 
And look at the faded web and greave 
At the broken ends and the seams of care. 


For we cannot see, as the days go by, 

And the wheel whirls on in its dull routine, 
That we let the fibres run all awry, 

And that in the web they will all be seen. 


But all must stand at the wheel and spin, 
And whether the woof be good or ill, 
The robe that we meet our Maker in 
Is woven here at the weaver’s will! 


To the spirit guiding its work with care 
A wiser than he will the web unroll, 
And under the shuttle of patient prayer 
Will the garment shine as a perfect whole! 
FAUSTINE. 
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DEAFY. 


J ERY, very low down in the social scale is | 


Deafy. (Pronounced to rhyme with leafy). 

Only a maid-of-all-work in Blockley Alms- 
house, 
jewels I think she stands as good a chance of being 
one of them as many of the rest of us. 
endeavor to paint her picture here, the thought- 


less would laugh and say I’d got her out of a} 
almanac or from Charles Dickens’s pages. | 


come 


So [ll draw a veil over the poor, mutilated face 


and limping figure, leaving for inspection only | 


the raven hair which, once seeing, many an elderly 
belle covet. 
locks Deafy’s good looks are all inside. 


would Yes, excepting these ebon 
So very 
far in her features never give the slightest glimpse 
yet, somewhere, there’s a sweetness, a 
that flashes out at times like sunshine 
If any one wants to see 


of then 
brightness, 
through a riven cloud. 
this let them do her ever so trifling a kindness, 
and the dull, plain face grows radiant. Yes, a 
warm heart beats under the poor-house check 
folded over Deafy’s breast. We only took her a 
few papers now and then, Lou and I, and once 
Lou g 
gold and crimson glitter of autumn leaves at its 
foot—yet the poor creature’s gratitude has been 


ive her a small chromo—the cross, with the 


deep and lasting, and lingers with us even after 
many d: 


roses. 


I don’t know how long she waited for her hour, | 
any way, it came at last. We were sitting in Mrs. | 


Lou and I, when she entered, 


WwW 8 


laid a ruby red apple before each, and fluttered 


“ cubby,” 


out again like the poor, crippled, human bird she 
is. Lou and I were in the same place on another 
occasion when she entered and, as before, seemed 
to flutter out again. This time affection’s offering 
was a bunch of grapes. 
about almshouse fare we understood perfectly the 


sacrifice she made in depriving herself of delica- | 


cies so rare. Considering all the circumstances 
this act of self-denial was simply heroic. To have 
refused these gifts would have been to inflict a 
sore wound in a very tender spot. There 
noth'ng to do then but keep the fruit, and pray 
the Lord to make it up to the giver an hundred 
fold. 

And now a word for Mrs. W 
I may yet give her one, but not at 


was 


She’s worthy 
a chapte r. 
present. If any one wants to see Christian patience 
personified, go to this woman’s “ little chamber on 
the wall.’ Snow drifting into it could scarcely 
make curtain, counterpane or floor whiter. There 
sits “ Lizzie,” quite an old lady, I judge, yet with 


hair as brown as a sparrow’s wing, and a counte- | 


nance like some pictured saint’s. 
While I think of it I want to put in a plea for 
bonnets and shawls for such of the old ladies as 
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{attend religious service in Blockley 


yet when the Lord comes to make up His | 


Should I | 


iys fragrant as the breath of summer 
| ing creation into the light of the pure and perfect 


'to be removed. 


Knowing, as we do, all | 


| we can do. 


Chapel. | 


j started a begging expedition on this line mysel| 


The 


majority are not exposed to the weather in their 


once, which proved abundantly unsuccessful 


valk to and from church, consequently do not 
even the matron goes 
hair 


seem more go-to-meeting-ie to 


really need out-door wraps 
uncovered—sti|]| 


have 


with her lovely blonde 
it would 
them. 
One dear old soul, and I’m sure there are others 
—has a real feminine longing for a bonnet. [t 
makes me feel like prying and reaching into 
sultitudinous closets and bandboxes and carrying 
off—with the owner’s consent, of course—every 


The 


old-fashioned thing in that line I could find. 


| few possessing bonnets wear them with a vast deal 


of complacency, and I notice no new styles, none 
that l last fall 


can be compared, as and winter 
fashions have been, to “a ripe tomato mashed 


against a fence.” 
Very little skill the 
ancient pieces of headgear into plain, neat bonnets 


would transform most 
that could not fail to give satisfaction, and render 
church-going far more churchy. 

The burden of the world’s woe is not to be flung 
aside through one gigantic effort, but is to be lifted 
little by little. Yes, little by little. The weakest 
hand may help, the timidest touch form a lever 
that, in God’s good time, shall tell upon the cen- 
turies, shall have their share in lifting this groan- 


day. 

Nor is it only the burden of the world’s woe 
that is to be lifted. 
In the repairing of the temple, 


There is also a weight of sin 


not only were workers in gold and silver em- 
ployed ; we read how it took “ masons, carpenters, 
and such as wrought in iron and brass,” persons of 
varied attainments—some of them very humble, 
too—to mend the house of the Lord. So with 
humanity’s desolated shrines. Their ruins are all 
around us. Shattered walls, broken columns, 
desecrated altars. The work of rebuilding rests 
not alone upon “ 
the skilled laborer. 
carry may forward it, 


princes and people,” nor upon 
Any child who can fetch and 
may have a part in the 


| cleansing of the temples of the living God. 


Lou and I often visit Blockley. It isn’t much 
Only a smile, a word here and there, 
a pamphlet, paper or tract placed in the hand or 
laid beside the pillow; yet if any one is curious to 
know how much warmth and brightness these 
small things lend to chilled hearts and dragging 
hours, let them try it and see. 

The last time I was over, Deafy was not in the 
chapel. Knowing that attendance on the means 
of grace was an especial delight, although it is but 
little she hears, | wondered at her absence. 

It was Thursday afternoon. I suppose she 
couldn’t be spared, because by and by I saw her 
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limping along outside with a broom in her hand. 
\fter service I met her at the door. She gave her 
soapy hand a hasty wipe across shoulders and 
breast before presenting it, never dreaming there 
was no need, To see that smile break over the 
scarred face, and feel that warm heart-pressure, 
was to forget sudsy fingers and alms-house check, 
ind remember only, recognize only, a common 
womanhood, laboring and suffering together here, 
uit that shall, please God, rest and enjoy here- 
ifter. 

Her absorption in the Word of Life would seem 

marvel to spiritually-blinded minds. Many a 
Sabbath afternoon I’ve seen her in her favorite 

rner intent upon language her human ignorance 
uld probably scarce understand or appreciate, 
ut which, illumined by the Spirit, shine as the 
ear, large stars before her mental vision. 

Once in a household sorrowing over an approach- 
ng death, a wee boy proposed going down-stairs 
ind reading the Bible. Being reminded of the 
ct that he couldn’t read very well, he replied: 
‘No, but I can spell the little words and God will 
now the big ones.” 

That’s about all poor Deafy can do, spell the 
ittle words and God, knowing the big ones, helps 
er to find out, and, in her weak way, shape her 
ife to their meaning. 

{h, yes, when the Lord makes up His jewels, 
when all who “love His appearing,” the lame, 
salt, blind, ugly, shall grow beautiful, shall be 
ike Him, seeing Him as He is, among that glori- 
tied throng we may look for the poor girl about 
whom I have written, may look and find 
Deafy. 


MaApGE CARROL. 


TemPLe Bar tells a pleasant story of Frederika 
Bremer’s introduction to Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. On his first visit to Sweden, as Andersen 
was standing on the deck of the steamer in the 
Gita Canal, he remarked to the captain that 
his dearest hope in coming to Sweden was to 
see Frederika Bremer. He was told that he 
would do well to resign this hope at once, for 
the lady was on the Continent. At the next 
town at which the steamer stopped, however, 
a little, shy personage got in, and the captain, 
hurrying to Andersen, said: “ You’re in luck, 
for that’s Miss Bremer, who has just come on 
board.” Andersen lost no time in presenting 
himself to her, but, unfortunately, she had never 
heard of him, and was only stiffly oivil. Upon 
this Andersen produced one of his own volumes, 
and presented it to her. She disappeared, 
and, after an hour or two, came up on deck 
again with a very beaming face, and said, 
“I know you now!” The acquaintance thus 
oddly made ripened into a lifelong friendship. 


INNSPRUCK. 





INNSPRUCK. 


NNSPRUCK, the capital of the Tyrol, is beau- 


tifully situated on the Inn, at the height of 


about one thousand eight hundred and eighty 
feet atove the level of the sea. It is entirely sur- 
rounded by mountains, from six thousand to eight 
thousand feet high, and is in the midst of a charm- 
ing valley. The name Innspruck or Innsbruck, 
means Inn’s Bridge, and is derived from a wooden 
bridge which crosses the river; it is the equiva- 
lent of the name given by the Romans, (/nipon- 
tum. There are now several bridges, but the 
oldest one is especially famous as the scene of a 
bloody action, in 1809, during the War of Inde- 
pendence, in which the peasants, under Hofer, 
completely routed the French. 

Innspruck consists of an old and a new town, 
and of several suburbs, The city, especially in 
the new part, is mostly well-built. The houses 
are generally in the Italian style, with flat roofs, 
and ornamented with frescoes; the lower stories 
are arcaded, and occupied by shops. The finest 
street is the Neustiitterstrasse, in which are the 
buildings where the Tyrolese estates hold their 
sittings, the post-office and a triumphal arch 
erected by Maria Theresa. The principal public 


buildings are eleven churches, the most notable of 


which are the Franciscan, Capuchin and St. James 
Churches; the Ferdinandeum or museum: the 
university; the Fiirstenburg, the former residence 


of the counts of the Tyrol ; and the palace of 


Maria Theresa. 

The Franciscan church is famous as containing, 
among other fine works of art, the tomb of the 
Emperor Maximilian I, one of the most splendid 
monuments of the kind in Europe. He himself 
ordered its construction, but his remains are buried 
in Newstadt, near Vienna. It is ornamented with 
twenty-four bas-reliefs, representing the principal 
actions of his life, and surrounded by twenty- 
eight colossal bronze statues of eminent men, in- 
cluding the most distinguished members of the 
House of Austria. The artist was Alexander 
Colin, of Mechlin. In the same church is the 
Silver Lady Chapel, so called after a silver statue 
of the Virgin Mary, containing the mausoleums 
of the Archduke Ferdinand and of his wife, 
Philippine, which are also attributed to the genius 
of Colin, whose own tomb, the work of his own 
hands, is in the cemetery of Innspruck. This 
chapel also contains the tomb and a statue of 
Andreas Hofer, the patriot. In this church, 
Christina, of Sweden, made her public renuncia- 
tion of Lutheranism. 

The Capuchin Church contains the penitential 
cell of Maximilian II. The St. James’s ( hurch is 
famous for its rich decorations. 

The Ferdinandeum is the museum containing 
the productions of the Tyrol, in art, literature and 
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| 
| natural history. The principal educational estab- | volumes. It includes departments of medicin« 
lishment is the Roman Catholic University, | theology and science, and instruction is entirely 
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INNSPRI 





gratuitous. The former residence of the counts, 
now a private dwelling, is a large edifice in the 


l 


founded in 1672 by the Emperor Leopold I. In 
1873 it had forty-six professors, six hundred and 
sixty-three students, and a library of fifty thousand | city square; projecting from it is the famous ore 
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window, with its “Golden Roof,” built in the 15th 
century, at a cost of thirty thousand ducats. The 
palace built for Maria Theresa, in 1770, is an ex- 
tensive building, with beautiful gardens stretching 
along the River Inn. In the court-yard is an 
equestrian atatue of Archduke Leopold VY. 

In 1234, Innepruck was clothed with the privi- 
leges of a town, by Otho I, Duke of Meran. It 
ubsequently became the residence of the Austrian 
archdukes, and its most prosperous period was in 
the early part of the 17th century, when Ferdinand 
I] held his brilliant court there. It was taken 
by the Bavarians in 1703, but was soon recovered 
by the Austrians. In 1809, it suffered much 
during the war in Tyrol. After the second rev- 
olutionary outbreak in Vienna in 1848, the 
Emperor Ferdinand fled to Innspruck, and re 
ided there several months. 

The principal manufactures of Innspruck are 
silks, ribbons, gloves, ealico, woolen goods, leather, 
cutlery and glass It has considerable trade. 
The population is about twenty thousand. 


THE PARADISE OF CHILDREN.—The authoress 
of “ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan” says that she has 
never seen people take so much delight in their 
children as the Japanese. They are to be seen, 
she writes, “carrying them about or holding their 
hands in walking, watching and entering into 
their games, supplying them constantly with new 
toys, taking them to picnics and festivals, never 
being content to be without them, and treating 
other people’s children also with a suitable mea- 
sure of affection and attention. Both fathers and 
mothers take a pride in their children. It is most 
amuasjng about six every morning to see twelve 
or fourteen men sitting on a low wall, each with a 
child under two in his arms, fondling and playing 
with it, and showing off its physique and intelli- 
gence. To judge from appearances, the children 
form the chief topic at this morning gathering. 
At night, after the houses are shut up, looking 
through the long fringe of rope or rattan which 
conceals the sliding door, you see the father, in 
the bosom of his family, bending his ugly, kindly 
face over a gentle-looking baby, and the mother 
enfolding two children destitute of clothing in her 
arms.” In spite of this homage, Japanese chil 
dren are not “spoilt.” They are trained to per- 
fect obedience and ceremonious politeness, and are, 
in fact, more like little men and women than 
children. 


A LAUGH raised at the expense of a well- 
meaning person is highly injudicious, and in 
many caves rarely forgotten. The ridiculing of 
another person’s words and ideas is a most un- 
charitable and hurtful practice, for when long 
forgotten by the speaker, his remarks rankle in 
the mind of the victim. 
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THE SILVER SILENCE, 


RA-A-A-A-A!”’ or, as Mrs. Brock pronounced 
it, “ Iry-y-y-y-y !” 

The young girl, who stood under the big 
maple at the foot of the garden, pinning up a huge 
rent in her dress, started at the sound, seized her 
pail of currants, and hastened toward the house. 
Its mistress met her at the door, and snatched the 
pail from her hand impatiently. 

“How long you’ve ben! I thought you was 
goin’ to stay all day. What ye ben doin’ 

“T tore my dress, and stopped to pin it up,” an- 
awered the girl, glancing down at the gaping rent 
which the pins failed to hold in place. 

“Tore your dress! You heedless, good-for- 
nothing thing! Who’s goin’ to keep you in clo’es 
at this rate, I’d like to know 

“JT conldn’t help it—rotten old thing!” said 


Ira, scornfully, holding up the faded breadth. 
“None o’ yer sass! Take that pan, and go down 

suller an’ git it full of potaters—full, now, mind 

ye—an’ then see if you can get ’em pared some 


time to-day “ 


departing to the kitchen, muttering 
something about “troublesome young uns” as she 
went, while Ira vanished in the direction of the 
cellar, saying under her breath : 

“ Hateful old potatoes ! I wish they were in the 
bottom of the Red Sea!” 

Mrs. Brocle was a hard mistress; so said every- 
body that ever had the misfortune to work for her. 
Work was the sum and substance of her faith and 
practice, and summer and winter, day and night, 
I had nearly said, she could always find enough 
for any one to do. She had a peculiar faculty of 
giving to Ira the work which was most disagree- 
able to her, saying, grimly, if she ventured to 
object : “Folks has to learn to do what they don’t 
like to!” 

On the rare occasions when she went out to 
spend the afternoon, she always left a “stent” to 
be done when the dishes were washed and the 
kitchen tidied up—a long, over-and-over seam, or 
80 many rounds on the long, b'ue stocking, both 
of which tasks were the girl’s det estation. 

Ira had to pick all the summer fruits; but this 
was no hardship, since it kept her out of doors 
with the bees and butterflies, in the whispering 
winds and laughing sunshine. But from the time 
the first apple fell till the last was gathered, she 
was obliged to pick up apples and pare them to 
dry, a work which she disliked most of anything, 
and which kept her in a state of chronic rebellion 
during the whole time. 

Mr. Brock was a quiet man, who seldom opposed 
his wife’s wishes, and who took leas notice of Ira 
than he did of his calves and colts. 

The girl had her faults, too—not altogether 
light ones, either—bu. they were such as a wise, 
tender mother, who knew how to be firm as well 
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as kind, would not have found it hard to correct, | desolation choked the young heart, and with tear- 
She was hasty like her mistress, and not always | filled eyes she bent over the pan, hardly able to 
quite respectful, She was also rather heedless, as | see the potatoes she was cutting. 

girls of fifteen are apt to be, and somewhat care-| “ Wal, now I never!” exclaimed Mra. Brock, as 
leas as to what might be in her way when she was | she came up, “So that’s the way you hurry, is it? 
ina hurry. The result was now and then a broken | Here it’s ben full fifteen minutes sence I sent you 
dish, or, as we have, a torn dress, for which she| after them potaters, and ye ain’t pared half a 
was never forgiven, Mrs. Brock had a way of|dozen, 1 declare, it’s enough to provoke a saint | 
recurring to past transgressions in a manner that I bet you’re ben inter the sass in them crocks !” 


rT 


exasperated Ira almost beyond endurance. | “T ha’n't, either!” was the indignant denial, all 
i 
| 
| 


“It’s too mean to have your faults always thrown | the sweet, gentle feelings gone, and a fiery indiy- 
in your face!” she said once, when she was angry | nation overmastering all else. “What do you 
enough to be bold, for which she received a box | suppose I care for your old sauce? Not enough 
on the ear, and the injunction to “ mind her own | to steal it!” 
bizness and take care of her tongue.” “So you say,” said Mra. Brock, in a tone meant 

It had been a hard thing for the shrinking,|to be withering. “I’m goin’ strait down suller 
twelve-year-old girl, with her dead mother’s good- | and see. I c’n tell whether it’s ben teched or not 
And if you’re ben meddlin’ I’ll skin ye.” 

“No doubt you'd like to,” said Ira, under her 


bye kiss hardly cold on her lips, to come into such 
& house as this; but the memory of her gentle 
mother, and a native refinement, kept her from | breath, looking darkly after the woman whos¢ 


growing coarse in the midst of coarseness. Ir | steps sounded on the stairs 

spite of her hard work, she grew stout and rosy; A look into every jar convinced her that they 
the thin face had filled out, and though the slender | were untouched, and in no very mollified mood 
hands were rough and brown, they had learned | she returned to the charge. Unconasciously she 
deft ways of household work. Mrs. Brock was} would have been better satisfied had her suspicions 
aware of this, and in spite of all her fault-finding | proved true, for she hated to find herself mistaken 
would have missed the girl sorely had she been| in anything. It was not her way, however, to 
suddenly deprived of her; but it was a maxim of | confess to any misjudgment 


hers never to praise any one, and she faithfully “T can’t see what you hey’ ben doin’, but I 
lived up to it, know you've ben lazin’ ’round about sunthin’.” 
Ira brought up the potatoes, and sat down in Ira ventured no explanation of her conduct, for 


the wide wood-shed door to peel them. she knew her mistress too well to expect any 
It was one of those dreamy summer days, when | leniency. However, a sullen gloom darkened the 
the drowsy earth seemed steeped in sunshine, the | face which was lately so sunny, and a hot bitter- 
broad fields, yellow with harvest, smiling up to} neas brooded in the young heart over the wrongs 
the smiling sky, and the winds playing softly with | which had no redress, 
the shining tassels like caressing fingers. At Mrs, Brock kept her busy all the long after- 
intervals on the air came the plaintive note of a noon, devoting the hour before supper to knitting 
bird, or the rapid whet of the reaper’s cradle- | a “stent” up to a knot which she had tied in the 
scythe. yarn after unwinding half the ball, it seemed to 
Ira had risen before the sun that morning, and | Ira. 
worked unusually hard ; she was tired, and a gentle The girl’s face had settled down to a hopeless 
drowsiness stole over her. The sweet-williams | look, so hard to see on the faces of the young. 
out in the yard blended into patches of color| Just now she was past the dumb questioning of 
before her eyes; the tall maple gave her friendly | her fate, past the blind rebellion against her pain; 
little nods and tender whispers; her knife fell she simply endured. Nothing was of any use any 
from her hand, and the weary child slept as if| more. God, her mother’s God, had surely for- 
there were no hard mistresses in the world, And, | gotten her. 
sleeping, she dreamed. Her mother was bending “Try,” said Mrs. Brock, coming out where Ira, 
over her, the love-light in her eyes that the girl | having thrown out the dish-water, stood wiping 
remembered so well, and with gentle touch she | the pan, with her eyes fixed on the shifting glory 
smoothed the soft hair as she so often used to do. | of the western sky, “don’t stand there a-gaupin’ ; 
“Patience, my child, patience,” murmured the | it’s time to git the cows, and then you'll hey to 
dear lips, and then the form grew indistinct, and | milk; the men-folks air so druy with work.” 
faded away like a white cloud in the summer sky.| Ira hung up the pan and took down her sun- 
“O mother, stay with me!” she cried, implor- | bonnet. It was a long walk away over in the 
ingly, stretching out her hands, and woke sud-| back wood-lot, but anything wea pleasant that 
denly to find it only a dream, and to hear Mrs. | took her out of the house. 
Brock’s heavy footsteps on the walk, while the! Her thoughts went over the past three years— 
potatoes were nearly untouched, A sense of utter | their hard work, petty fault-finding, and oftentimes 
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coarse, unjust suspicions, There seemed to her no 
redeeming feature, no bright lining to the dark 
cloud that daily overshadowed her 


“( mother! mother!” wringing her hands help 
leasly. 
There was no one to hear her but the katy-dids 


ind the whip-poor-wills. The cows were waiting 


it the bars—Brindle, Bet, Lineback and Spot— 
with their large, calm eyes and fragrant breath. 
She followed on behind, almost envying them their 
peaceful lives. For them no cross words, no bitter 
taunta; and when she sat down to milk she leaned 
her head against Brindle’sa sleek side, and the hot 
tears, 80 heavy with bitterness that they might 
have sunk to the bottom of the pail, fell and 
mingled with the foaming streams drawn by her 
deft fingers 

Mra. Brock chided her when she went in for 
being so long. 

“When I was a gal of your age,” she said 
triding along ahead with the pans as Ira carried 
the paile into the cellar, “I could milk six cows 
as quick as the quickest on ’em, and ask no odds 
if eny body vf 

Ira’a hard bed under the roof was a real refuge 
to her that night. Mrs. Brock’s scolding tongue 
could not follow her there Again with sleep 
came another vision of the mother whom her 
desolate heart craved. 
child,” 


again, “there is sunshine beyond.” 


“np 


Jear on, my said the loving tones 

“( mother! do you know how hard it is?” she 
sobbed in her waking loneliness 

It seemed to Ira that she had hardly slept ten 
minutes when Mrs. Brock’s shrill voice sounded 
up the stairs, and the reddening beams of dawn 
shone through the one low window upon her bed 
But she was young and strong, and nature sup 
plied plentifully the rest she needed, so that she 
sprang up, refreshed and strengthened for another 
day. 

After the dinner-work was “ 
Brock said 


are ripe. 


done up,” Mra. 

“T see them apples over in the swale 
You go an’ pick a basketful and take to 
Miss Dorcas, 
fall.” 


Now Miss Dorcas was the dearest little old lady, 


I want her to spin some for me this 


and lived in a nest of a cottage down by the stone 
bridge. She was seventy years old, and the hair 
that showed beneath the edge of her cap was 
snowy white, but her form was unbent, and her 
step spry as a girl’s, Withal she had the tenderest 
heart, and the nicest ways of doing little kind- 
nesses, especially to little folks, so that she was 
the delight of every child for miles around. Ira 
had been there before with a few plums, a plate of 
butter, a basket of peaches, for which Mrs. Brock 
expected a return in the shape of stocking-yarn, 
for Mies Dorcas could spin the truest, softest yarn, 
having lived in the days when spinning was the 


accomplishment of every girl. Therefore Ira 
hastened to get the apples ready, that she might 
have a few minutes to stay. 

“ Mind you’re back by four o’clock,” called Mrs. 
Brock, as Ira shut the gate. 

“'Yes'm,” answered Ira, skipping gleefully on 
till she rounded the corner and was out of sight 

The day was clear and warm, with a little south 
wind that played hide and seek among the broad 
leaves of the corn. The golden-rod was just begin- 
ning to open its yellow stars along the fences, and 
dainty little wild asters of every shade of blue and 
purple lifted their pretty heads in the sunshine 
Out of the woods came little wafta of moist fra- 
grance, with a scent of mosses and ferns and 
breaths of the old pines 

‘Oh, it was beautiful to be alive in such a 
lovely world!” Ira thought, forgetting for the time, 
her troubles and hardships, and entering with her 
whole soul into the glory of the day. 

Miss Dorcas was always at home, except on the 
great occasions when she went to make a few 
weeks’ stay with a grand-niece in the city. Ira 
passed around to the little side door, which looked 
out on a narrow board walk, bordered with “ ladies’ 
slippers,” verbenas and petunias, while on each 
side, over a rustic support, climbed graceful morn- 
ing-glories 

The door was open, and Miss Dorcas sat in a 


low sewing-chair knitting, while a huge tortoise- 


shell cat drowsed in the sunshine by the sill 
“Why, how d’do, child?” she said, hastening 


to take Ira’s basket, and giving her a warm kias; 
for though her lips were withered, her heart was 
not. “Take your bunnit right off, and here’s an- 
ther chair for you just like mine.” 
Ira sat down and looked around. How quiet 
and pleasant it was here! The old-fashioned 
cushions sat 


chairs with their chintz primly 


againat the wall, the little stove shone like a 
mirror, the ancient claw-footed table sat back in 
ite corner with a venerable air, only outdone by 
the tall old clock in the opposite corner, whose 
long pendulum counted out the seconds till they 
sounded like the steps oftime. A single plant sat 
on the window-sill, which could easily have held 
half a dozen. 

Miss Dorcas, following Ira’s eyes, answered 
their unspoken question: “ You see I can’t be 
but Mrs. 


Hamilton gave me that, and said it had a pretty 


bothered with many of those things; 


Beats all how much company ’tis 


watch it grow, and I sort o’ fancy it seems as 


flower. I can 
proud of every new leaf as a mother of her baby. 
Dinah and I know, don’t we, Pussy?” to the cat, 
who lifted her head and winked sleepily. 

“© Miss Dorcas! 


I never was so rested before.” 


I wish I could stay here for- 
ever! 
Miss Dorcas smiled a little. 
“You are young to be tired,” she said, gently. 











‘But Lam, in my heart, you know,” the tears | 
“Sometimes | think if I | 
No one | 


| wild and flighty-like in her ways, and her mother 


sounding in her voice. 
could only die and go where mother is! 
loves me here!” the pitiful cry of a hungry heart 
wailing along the words. 

“Your mistress is kind to you, I hope? 
Miss Dorcas, after a moment, winking hard to 
keep back her own tears. 

“No, sh 


” 


said 


ie: 


e isn’t,” said Ira, bitterly. “She never 


gives me a kind word, and always finds fault with | 
: 
went to the city 


everything I do; and then she suspects me of such 
mean things,” her eyes blazing at the recollection 

“Ah,” said Miss Dorcas, reflectively, “trouble 
does not 
the time 
girl, the 
Kennedy 

Ira opened her eyes wide. 
fancy Mrs. Brock as being young and pretty. It 
seemed as if she must always have been hard- 


always soften the heart. 1 
when Mrs. Brock was a rosy-cheeked 
sunshine of the neighborhood, 
she was then.” 

She could hardly 


featured, harsh and stern. 
“ What was it?” she asked, timidly. 
“ Well, she’s had a heap o’ trouble first and last 
First, there was a fellow from the city—a smart, 
nice-looking kind of chap—waited on her a long 
time. Folks mostly thought ’twould 
match, but he went away and never come back. 


make a 


” 


“ How dreadful!” breathed Ira, out of her vivid 
| glasses and carefully readjusted them 


imagination picturing what it might be. 


“Yes, child, and it changed her dreadfully. | 


She wa’n’t never the same girl after it. The same 


year she married Nathan Brock. I don’t say but 


he’s a good enough man in his wav, but he wa’n’t 


the man for Lucy,” shaking her head sorrowfully 


“ What else?” asked Ira, who was living it all 
’ & 


in her eager pity. 

“Well, then, Lucy was always ambitious, and 
she set her heart on getting a home and having 
things nice. 
built a new house, when it took fire and burned 


” 


up. 
“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Ira, 
they would have been discouraged.” 


“ Not But it soured her. She got to 


Lucey. 


thinking everything was agin her, and she sort o’ | 


settled down to a tussel with circumstances, bound 
to It’s made her hard, and 


graspin’, and selfish.” 


come out ahead. 


“T hope she had a nice time at last,” said Ira, | 
hardly thinking it was Mrs. Brock of whom she | 


was speaking, she seemed so like another person. 
“Then she lost her beautiful boy baby before he 
was a year old. She’s lost three of ’em. 
yard ?” 
Ira put her face in her hands and sobbed. 
had thought her own trouble was all there was in 


She 


the world. 
“ But her last trouble was worst of all,” went on 
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| shiped her, though, Lucy 
| always had her own way till she was quite grown 


mind me of 


Lucy | 
solemnly ; 
| take no pity from any 


lfunable to 


They had bought a farm, and just | 


“T should think | 


Didn’t | 
you never see their little stones over in the grave- | 


them. “’T'would ’a’ been better if Hattie had died 
with the rest. She was the sweetest baby, and she 


grew into a beautiful girl; but she was kind o’ 


She wor 
Hattie 


her. 


did, 


with 
Brock 


didn’t take the right way 


and then, when her mother saw what a way it was 
she took to breakin’ her of it; but ’twas too late, 
Hattie ran away from her home one night and 
She has never come back.” 

Every word fell like hot drops on Ira’s sensitiv. 
heart. 

“Oh, how could she bear it?” she cried through 
her tears, 

“It broke Lucy’s Minas 


“but she’s a proud woman, and would 


heart,” said Dorcas 
She never speaks Hattie’s 


name, and the years have made her harder and 


| colder, but I know she carries a living heartache 


under it all.” 
Miss Doreas’s own lips were quivering, and sh« 


| took off her glasses and laid them in her lap; they 


were too dim to see through. Dinah got up and 


came to her mistress, rubbing affectionately against 


| her knee, as if she understood; while Miss Dorcas, 


smoothed her own hair, 


keep atill 


straightened her cap, wiped her eyes, cleared her 


“T have thought,” she said, looking kindly at 
the tearful young face, “that mebbe you would 
come in time to fill Hattie’s place, and Lucy Brock 
would have something to love in her old age. 

“Oh, if I only could!” cried Ira, “ But how 
can I?” sorrowfully. “I believe she hates me. 
She won't let me love her.” 

“Can’t you think how her troubles have made 


” 


her hard and cross, and pity her till you love her 
in spite of herself? If you could, you might win 
her. Love conquers all things.” 

Ira shook her head doubtfully 

“She makes me so mad that I talk back to her. 
And I s’pose I say saucy things. She says so; and 
then she gets madder than ever.” 

“But if you loved her, you know,” said Mias 
‘you wouldn’t do so; you would 


must be for the lost 


Dorcas, gently, ‘ 
think how sore her heart 
Hattie, and pity her, till you couldn’t be angry.” 

“But I am quick, and she is so unjust,” said 
Ira, frankly. 

“T hardly think she means to be,” said Miss 
Dorcas, thoughtfully. “She spoiled Hattie by in- 
dulgence, and perhaps she takes a different way, 


’ 


lest you should be spoiled, too.’ 

“Tt seems easy enough to do here,’ 
“but I know it won’t be when I get home.” 

“T will tell you a good way to begin,” said Miss 


’ 


said Ira; 


Dorcas, cheerily ; “ just keep still.” 
“What? When?” asked Ira, bewildered. 


Miss Dorcas, taking off her glasses and wiping | “« Whenever she is cross or harsh, and says hard 
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THE 


things, keep still. Don’t answer a word, even if 


you know you are right. She won't scold a great 


while if you don’t provoke her.” 
“] don’t believe I can,” answered Ira, honestly. 
“T think you can if you try; and I am sure you 
will be willing to do that. Silence is worth more 
than silver many a time.” 

“T will try,” 
can’t be any worse,” 
“It may be that God 


put you there for this good work,” said 


your mother’s God—has 
Miss 
Doreaa, reverently, 
out?” 
“That would be working for Him, wouldn’t it?” 
“ Yes, child, doing a good work, to« 
Absorbed in their talk, Ira had not noticed the 
Lime, She sprang up pow, 
“Oh, dear! it i 
get there in half an hour She told me to be 
home by four,” she added, in explanation 
“ Of course she will be angry, but remember and 
not say a word,” 
“Wouldn't you explain ?” 
understand No, try 


v it works.” 


“She would not your 


‘silver silence,’ and see hi 
Ira put on her bonnet and took up her basket. 
” May I kiss you good-bye ?” she asked, timidly 
“Sure! sure, child!” said Miss Dorcas, kissing 


“Make haste home, and be 


her heartily, sure 
ind remember.’ 
when she turned 


Ira hurried homeward; but 


the corner and saw Mra. Brock atanding in the 
door, shading her eyes with her hand, and looking 
down the road, she knew she was late. 

Mra, Brock watched her with grim satisfaction 
Now she had legitimate cause for scolding. 
she ex< laimed, as s00n 


* Here 


is a quarter after four, if itis a minnit! What 


“This is a pretty go!” 


as Ira came within sound of her voice 


do you mean by not gettin’ back when I tell you 
to?” seizing her by the arm and shaking her 
slightly. 

Mindful of Miss Dorcas, Ira did not speak. 

“Why don’t you answer me?” said Mrs. Brock, 
shaking her again. 

“T didn’t 
Ira, humbly. 

Mrs. Brock was astonished. 
the girl to say that since she first came. 


mean to be late; I am sorry,” said 
She had not known 
It had 
not taken [ra long to discover that to say “sorry” 
to Mrs. Brock only made matters worse, and she 
had early learned wisdom. The words dropped 
now out of the fullness of her heart before she 
thought. 

“ Humph! 


poor sticks to lean on,” 


and ‘didn’t mean to’ are 
said Mrs. Brock, sarcas- 


sorry’ 


tically, and as Ira did not answer, wonderfully 


enough she said no more. 
Ira did her work to-night with an entirely dif 


SILVER 


SILENCE 


mistress come in at nightfall, for the first time she 


fancied that her step was slower, and there was a 


| weary look on the hard face. 


said Ira, slowly and earnestly ; “it 


“* dis ways are past finding | 


half past three, and I never can 


Ira was an impulsive child, in spite of the iron 
rule under which she lived, and springing forward 
she set the rocking-chair by the door, saying 


“Sit down and rest, won’t you I'll strain the 
milk,” as she heard it carried into the cellar, 


Mrs, 


her side after Ira 


Strange to say Brock sat down, pressing 


her hand to was gone. The 


sharp pain, which had troubled her for a few days, 


was there again. “Could it be possible that the 


iron constitution was breaking up at last the 


thought drifting idly through her mind. “ At 


least she would work while she lived,” her fa 


settling down grimly 

A splash, and a little shriek from the 
startled her 
carele “Ss has done 


that child 


her heavy steps going swiftly down the stairs. 


“T wonder what 

now! 
Phere was a deluge of milk on the cellar bottom, 

and [ra with an empty pan in her hand 
“Oh, dear! I might’a’ known! A whole 


gone! Yor 


Clear out now, and don’t offer to do anything for 


pan 
of mill 1 air the carlessest young ’un! 
me agin 

An angry retort was on [ra’s lips, but thoughts 
of the 


} } 
resolutely 


‘silver silence” enabled her to keep them 


shut. 


quietly up-stairs. 


She turned away and went 


One good result of her self-restraint was that 


A strange 


pity possessed her, and a yearning to brighten life, 


she felt no anger against her mistress. 


if possible, for that dark, hard heart. 
Mrs. Brock came up and down in 
) 


" ’ d , aly at th 3 
1OOKINgG curiousiyv al i@ girl 


et the pail 
the sink with a jar, 
The frank, young face wore no sullenness now, and 
as she deftly washed the pails, something was it 
the turn of the head or the stray, curly lock that 
had escaped from behind the ear and hung over 


her forehead?—smote upon the woman's heart 
like an open grave. 

As the weeks went on [ra learned to love silence 
for its own sake, and though hasty words were 
often on her lips and sometimes even passed them, 
she found it quite possible to avoid the old clash 
ing. If she had looked for a speedy reward she 
must have been disappointed, for the same hard 
words and harsh tones fell on her ear, and Mrs 
Brock seemed proof even against gentleness. But 
Miss Doreas had 


said, continual forbearance and pity were work- 


Ira did not despair. Even as 
ing out love, and she grew to watching the stern 
face, and wishing it would soften once toward her, 
so that she might dare to say all that was in her 
heart. 

The woman could not help noticing the girl’s 
changed ways, but she only said to herself, con- 


temptuously, “ Queer notion she’s got; but ’twon’t 


ferent spirit than usual, and when she saw her | last long.” 
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The weeks slipped into months, and summer’s 
shorn harvest-fields and brown pastures were grow- 
ing green beneath October’s sun and rain. Mrs. 
Brock had kept steadily at her work all this time, 
giving no sign of weakness, though the pain in 
her side still continued to prove troublesome, and 


sometimes almost caught away her breath with its | 
a ! 


knife-like sharpness. 
one of her investigating tours around the farm 
and orchard, and Ira, who was ironing at the wood- 
shed table, saw that her feet faltered on the sill and 


She came in one day from 


she staggered against the door-post. She dropped 
her iron and sprang forward, just in time to save 


The 


her from falling, and drew her into a chair. 


stern face was white and set now, and she gasped | 


fearfully for breath, clutching Ira with such a grip 
that the fingers left their mark on the young girl’s 
arm. Sorely frightened, but still self- possessed, 
Ira stood beside her, holding her head and bear- 
The 


paroxysm only lasted a moment, but weak and 


ing as much of her weight as she could. 


helpless she still clung to the slight form beside 
her. 
“Oh, what is it?” cried Ira, when the woman 
could speak; “can’t I help you? I love you, 
please let me be like a daughter to you?” 
“Who told that?” Mrs. Brock, 


fiercely. “ Don’t you never say such a thing again.” 


you cried 
And then the proud, hard nature gave way, her 
went down on the girl’s shoulder and she 
a child. Heavy sobs they were, too, 
that shook the stout frame like a reed, and all the 


lr 


head 
sobbed like 
while Ira was smoothing the iron-gray hair and 
At 


woman set up, trembling and exhausted. 


softly touching her lips to the seamed brow. 
last the 
Ira shook up the pillow on the lounge and came 
back. 

“Won't you come and lie down a little?” she 
asked, winningly. 

Mrs. Brock passively suffered herself to be lead 
to the lounge, and gladly lay down, too weak to 
stand. Ira dropped on her knees beside her, laid 
hers in a swift little caress, and went 
r work. 


her cheek t 
back to he 

The stricken woman made no attempt to get up. 
For the first time in years the work went on with- 
out her. 
startled when he came in to dinner, to find his 


Nathan Brock was really shocked and 


wife lying down. 
“ Are sick, 
tenderly. 


you Lucy?” he asked, almost 


Something in 
his voice reminded her of the long ago. 
“Only a pain,” she said, briefly, almost coldly. 


1: ’ P 
The woman’s eyes moistened. 


The tears were too near. 

After dinner he came again. 

“Sha’n’t I send for the doctor?” he asked. 

“No, Nathan,” the words slipping out softly 
before she was aware. 


Ira brought her dinner on the large tray. She 
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| had taken pains to make it nice and tempting, but 
| the woman could not eat. Thought and memory 
were busy, and food choked her. k 
| You needn’t brought it,” she 
{took it away almost untouched. 
| git up.” 


a’ aid, as Ira 


“Tm goin’ to 


Lie still this afternoon and 
maybe you'll feel better. I can do all the work,” 


“Oh, please don’t! 


| 
| urged Ira, eagerly. 
But habit was too strong, and presently she was 


| up, going about her work apparently as hard and 
stern as ever. 
when she spoke to Ira that had never been thers 
before. 

The next day Mr. and Mrs. Brock went to the 


But there was a tone in her voice 


doctor’s. The shrewd, kindly, blunt old man told 
the woman some very decided truths about her- 
self and the body she had abused so long that it 
would bear no more 

“Moderation and quiet, ma’am; no excitement 
of any kind, if you expect to get well. That kind 
of pain is an ugly customer—hard to get rid of, 
he said, going to the door with her 

But Lucy Brock found to her sorrow that it is 
~asier to ruin than to restore, and not all the years 
that were left to her could make her well and 
strong again 

From this time, however, the change in her 
feelings toward Ira became more and more appar- 
ent. Not that any confessions or explanations 
were ever made, or that she herself was at all de- 
monstrative. 
down with a rigi 


Her feelings had been so long kept 
d hand, that they were slow t 
come to the surface, but Ira felt the atmosphere 
about her to be entirely changed, and soon acquired 
like 
plowshares to that hardened heart, and destined 
to break it up completely. 
Once only Mrs. Brock 
good deal to me. I should 
it hadn’t been for that.” 
And Ira remembered, pitifully, that sore trouble 
and wrinkled her face. 


loving little ways and words, which were 


said: ** Work’s 


’a’ gone crazy once if 


ben a 


had whitened her hair 
One day when they had been sitting together 

silently for some time, Ira looked up suddenly, 

and asked a question she had been longing, yet 

fearing to ask, ever since her visit to Miss Dorcas: 

“Won't you please tell me about Hattie ?” 

The woman’s face darkened. 

“Don’t speak of her, the wretched, ungrateful 

have loved me much or she 


girl. She couldn’t 


wouldn’t have left me.”’ 


by this time,” said Ira, 


<4 


‘Perhaps she is sorry 
pleadingly. 

“No, she isn’t, or she would have come back 
long ago.” 

“ Maybe—” 

“There, that’s enuff 
agin.” 

But Ira did not lose hope that some day she 


Don’t never speak of her 
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might be able to win a place for Hattie in her 
mother’s heart. 
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| 


It was wonderful, after this, to see how the hard 
face began to soften, the lips lost their grim ten- | 


sion, and the very wrinkles seemed to be smooth- 
ing. Not that Mrs. Brock was at once transformed 
into a meek, gentle woman. 
harsh, even unjust, for the habits of years had 
bound her with iron fetters, but she always strove 
afterward to make amends in some way, though 
without words, 

Mr. Brock, too, felt the influence of the genial 
atmosphere which began to pervade the home, 
and the cold, taciturn man was betrayed into little 
jests and bits of pleasantry, which did their share 
toward making and keeping the sunshine. Finally, 
when she thought the right time had come, Ira 
ventured to ask her mistress if she might call her 
Aunt Lucy. 

The woman was strangely moved. 
her back abruptly, and said nothing for a moment ; 


She turned 


then she replied, in a curiously choked voice: 
“Why, yes, child, if you want to; I don’t see 
why you should, though.” 

And the girl, grown daring in her love, slipped 
her arm around Mra. Brock’s neck, laid her cheek 
against hers, and whispered low: “ Because I love 
you 80. 

Ira went down to the little old house one day 
and thanked Miss Dorcas for her advice. Silence 
had indeed been worth more than silyer. It was 
the alchemy which had transmuted the dross of 


her life into pure gold. MARJORIE MOoRE. 


A CAPITAL PRESCRIPTION. 


RATHER eccentric yet eminent physician 
was called to attend a middle-aged rich 
lady who had imaginary ills. After many 
wise inquiries about her symptoms and manner of 
life, he asked for a piece of paper, and wrote down 
the following prescription: “Do something for 
somebody.” 
In the gravest manner he handed it to the patient 
and left. 
for a long time. 


The doctor heard nothing from the lady 
On Christmas morning he was 
hastily summoned to the cottage of her Irish 
washer-woman. 

“ Tt’s not meself, doctor, it’s me wrist that’s ailing. 
Ye see, I was afther goin’ out into the black dark- 
ness for a few bits of wood, when my foot struck 
this basket. It stood there like a big mercy, as it 
was, full of soft flannel from Mrs. Walker. She 
towld me that your medieine cured her, doctor. So 
if you plaze to puta little ofthat same on my wrist, 
1’ll be none the worse for me nice present.”’ 

“Tt is a powerful remedy,” said the doctor, 
gravely. And more than once in after years he 
wrote the prescription: “ Do something for some- 


body.” 


She was sometimes | 


| one, not too strict about grammatical rules; 


THE ART OF FIRESIDE STORY-TELLING. 





OST small folks begin life under the delusion 
that big folks are by nature surpassingly 
clever—that they can do anything by setting 

their mind to it; that they know all about every- 
thing. In consequence of this delusion, it so hap- 
pens that these little folks, these Lilliputians, often 
catch some larger mortal, and tie and peg him 
down, hand, foot and head, with their silken 
They 


intellectual 


threads, before he well knows where he is. 
swarm upon him, and search his 
pockets for wonderful curiosities that are common- 
place things to himself. 
their charming language, which is a very simple 
the 
outcome of all of which is, that a story might, 
About the “ could,” the 
Lilliputians are always certain ; but the captive is 


They address him in 


could and should be told. 


very uncertain indeed. Px ssibly he is one of those 
people who feel that to spin out a children’s tale 
is equal in embarrassment to making an after- 
dinner speech, and of the two more likely to col- 
lapse in failure. Others, of course, are of opinion 
that to tell a story to children is the easiest thing 
in the world; and that sense or nonsense can be 
strung together to any length, and will please the 
indiseriminating audience as long as the teller 
cares to be troubled with them. 

Let those who have this opinion put it to the 
test, and they will find that the audience is any- 
thing but indiscriminating; that nonsense cannot 
be strung togetber at any length; and that sense 
which is less difficult—will prove a failure, too, if 
it be told above or below the level of the listeners. 
Moreover, strangers in the Lilliputian realms, 
the 
make most lamentable and trying failures, even 


unacquainted with customs and language, 
when they have taken the greatest pains to tell an 


excellent tale. This sort of story-telling is, in 
fact, an art in itself; and a more difficult art than 
the recounting of “good stories” across a dining- 
table to old he ads, who can fill up what is sketched 
in a few words. But whoever loves the little peo- 
ple must at some time or other expect to be, per- 
force, put to trial in the story-telling art. 

A true story always carries a peculiar charm 
with it, although an untrue story may be more 
attractive in other ways. Probably a philosopher's 
reason for the distinction would be, that the foun- 
dation of the craving for stories is the children’s 
desire to acquire knowledge of things outside of 
their own little sphere, in order to satisfy the 
curiosity which is their natural and necessary gift, 
and to give scope to that imagination which is the 
birthright of every child, and which is often left 
unused and gradually lost in hard-working later 
A true narrative gives the child the de- 


sired knowledge of things in the concrete, and the 


years. 


small life touches other lives, and looks into them 
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with all the zest of its hunger for experience, The 
tale of imagination develops the child’s imagina- 
tion in a corresponding degree ; but it only affords 
a knowledge of things in the abstract, and there is 
not felt the electric touch against other lives of its 
own human kind, As to the class of true narra- 


tive, which we have called personal experiences, 
these depend much more upon the telling than 
upon the matter told, 


Mi 


dent 


I dyeworth’s model race of wise and pru- 
vung folks has been superseded by a vast 
multitude of boys and girls, as fictitious as they, 


The children like the 


new race better, because they seem more alive and 


but more humanly faulty. 


real, being more like their own imperfect selves. 
And 
discriminating instinet which prompts their elders 
their 


in this matter children have the very same 


iderate human weakness in 


to «de 
he 


place rust 


some 
ind some cracks and dints and common- 
of the 


rite 


world on the armor of their 
he rot 


In st 


h 


ry-telling it would by no means be a hard 
tas 
ate 


humbly imitate Hans Andersen, the laure- 
the child-world, Three points seem to have 
to tell the possible 
of 
scenes and circumstances familiar in the children’s 


all 


erness, sorrow and kindlinesa, 


been t before his mind 


adventures of some simple thing; to speak 
the shadow of 


Out of 


experience; to throw across it 
human tend 
an old bottle-neck he evolves a beautiful history 
with plenty of sadness in it, as there is in eve ry- 
thing that is meant to keep hearts tender; it would 
be dith« 
at 
thing 


to tell that story as he told it, but not 


m ficult to imagine how such a common 


is the bottle-neck could be mixed up with 


human joy and grief. Again the daisy is not 
vasily rivaled, but quite easily imitated; and what 
whing could there be than the indirect 


rhe 


1 model of story-telling to children ; it 


better te 
appeal made by that short, simple story? 
openil 
ly laid among things easily imagined. 
} 


is care 

“ Now 
side, BLOM a 
like it, 1 
inel 
the he 


ten. In the country, close to the roac 
a pleasant house; you have seen one 
In front lay a garden 
Near 
in the soft, green grass, grew a little 


rhe sod with 


doubt, very often. 


by palings, full of blooming flowers. 


ed 


daisy All the rest is as simple. 


ae, 


the daisy 


the bird 


in the middle is placed in a bird-ca 


and is dying of neglect. “ You also will 


wither here, you poor little flower,” cries the bird, 


e, 
thrusting its parched beak into the sod for mois- 
ture. ‘‘They have given you to me with the little 


se, in exchange for the whole world, 
So the 
roken-hearted, and the daisy mourns 
to 


patch « 


which was mine out there!” bird dies 


starved—b 


and withers. We venture believe that more 


young eyes have dimmed and glistened, and more 
young hearts have been taught by that tragedy in 
a bird-cage than by almost any other moral tale in 
this 


existence Yet the matter and method of 


HOME 


MAGAZINE, 


miniature masterpiece are suggestive of lesser 


copies, of variety as great as the world ia 


| wide, 
As to the manner of story-telling, the three best 
hints seem to be: Look well at your little audience, 


jand not at one of them alone, Be sure they are 


all looking at you; though, if your tale is not a 
failure, they will be hardly conscious of you or 
Secondly, speak 


that is, 


themselves after tive minutes. 
give 


relishing in spoon- 


very slowly, and make many pauses ; 


them the good thing they are 


fuls equal to their capacity, instead of pouring it 


all down fast at once, to choke their memory and 


imagination, Lastly, give them plenty of variety 


of tone, and a little action; all of which will be 
unavoidable if the story-teller is interested in and 


ind unless that be the case, it 
all, 


enjoying the story 
is as well not to tell it at 


The art of story-telling among the little ones is 
if all the fireside arts, 


But, like 
a little thought 


well worth studying: and 


it is the happiest and the best rewarded. 


all other good things, it requires 


and trouble; and fr: the absence of the will to 


give these for what ms but a small object, there 


has been round firesides, from time immemorial, 


loud lament from the smal! folks at the despairing 


mention of acertain irrepressible Johnny M’Gory 


ANCIENT PERFUMERY. 


ULES SIMON trace 


fumes to the 


back the origin of per- 


of the Chinese km- 
habit 


eariy tl es 


pire, and mentions a curious which 


prevailed amongst the fine ladies of the Celestial 


Empire of rubbing in their hands a round ball 


made of a mixture of amber, musk and sweet- 


acented flowers. The Jews, who were also devoted 


to sweet scenta, used them in their sacrifices, and 


also to anoint themselves before their repasts. 


The Scythian women went a step farther, and, 


after pounding on a stone, cedar, cypress and 


incense, made up the ingredients thus obtained 


into a thick paste, with which they smeared their 


faces and limbs. The composition emitted for a 
time a pleasant odor, and on the following day 


und shining appearance. 
their 


gave to the skin 
The Greeks 


‘ 


carried whets of scent in 


rooms with fumes 


dreases, and filled their dining 


of incense. [Even their were often im- 


pregnated with 


wines 


decoctions o or with 


f flowers 


sweet-scented flowers themselves, such as roses 


and violets. There were also appropriate scents 


for each limb and each feature, and the elegants 
of Athens 
ments of luxury, anointing pigeons with a liquid 


refine- 


resorted to such etleminate 
perfume, and causing them to fly loose about 
a room, scattering the drops from their feathers 
over the heads and garments of those who were 


feasting beneath. 
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LESTER'S WIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 
WONDER what kind of a person Lester's 


9 





wife is 





There was a shade of petulance in the 

ice that gave utterance to these words, and Mrs. 

Bond glanced from the embroidery which she 

eld in her hand to her precise and well-behaved 

launghtera, Cynthia and Louisa, who sat with her 

n the neatly-furnished parlor of a commodious 
lwelling in one of our western towns. 

‘Pretty and child-like, wayward and impulsive, 
ke any other school-girl,” answered Cynthia, the 
der daughter, impatiently 

‘She may be very willful and hard to manage, 
rall that,” said Louisa, reflectively. 

“It won't prevent her being managed, however,” 
eplied Mrs. Bond, decisive ly; “for since she has 

itered my family without giving me even a 

iance of being consulted, she is entitled to no 
articular consideration from me 

“What silly freaks men of Lester’s age do take,”’ 
sid Louisa, “One would have supposed that his 
venty-seven years would have matured his judg 

ent sufficiently to prevent his falling in love with 

girl of sixteen. It’s just like a man, though,” 

t vdded, conterm ptuo ialy 

‘No doubt he could have done better by marry 
ng some one nearer his age, right here in our own 

wh, where we might, at least, have been con 
sulted in a matter which concerns us nearly as 
iuch as it does him,” said Cynthia, 

‘It may be just as well for Lester in time to 

ne,” said Mrs. Bond, reflectively, ‘for she will 
¢ moré subject to our influence, and more easily 
joulded to a pattern of wifely submission and 
bedience, than if she were old enough to have 
fixed habits and opinions of her own.” 

“If he has taken her to bring up, we can give 
er a pretty thorough course of training, | fancy; 
it I do not know how much she will enjoy it,” 
iid Louisa, 

“Her enjoyment will not be the subject that 
engages my attention,” said the mother; “my 
bject will be accomplished when I have made 
her submissive and obedient in all that concerns 
my son's happiness.” 

“You couldn’t teach me submission to the will 
f any man,” said Cynthia decidedly. 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t want to; but with my 
on’s wife it will be different,’”’ replied the mother. 
“Tt is more than Lester deserves; but I suppose 

that we will go on humoring and petting him just 
8 we always have done, in spite of the ungrateful 


manner in which he has treated us,” said Louisa. 

Mrs. Bond was a widow, and had lived, ever 
since her husband’s death, in the town, where, by 
 « fortunate investment when the place was in its 


infancy, he had secured a comfortable income for 
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his family. Pride and self-will, with a certain 
degree of tyranny (which had been to a great 
extent inherited by her daughters), were her most 
atriking characteristics. She loved her children 
devotedly, and the rights of others were very 
trifling considerations, compared with their plea- 
sure or convenience, 

Lester was the only son, and the youngest of the 
family ; and as he was the only one who had ven- 
tured on. the sea of matrimony, the mother and 
sisters were naturally indignant that he should 
have remained indifferent to all whom they would 
have suggested, and married a young girl whose 
acquait tance he had made while on a visit to his 
father’s brother, who lived in an adjoining State. 


rhe conversation was interrupted by the arrival 


of the bride and groom, and the innocent cause of 


so much dissatisfaction was ushered into the 
presence f those who were waiting to pass judg- 
ment upon her The ex pression * pretty und 
child-like had not been misapplied, 

\ diminutive form—lithe, slender and grace- 
ful—stood in the critical survey of the trio, and a 
1} 


pair of deep blue eyes glanced shyly up to the 


he mother and sisters, while the rose tint 


faces of 
deepened upon her cheek as she replied to their 
words of quiet, well-bred greeting The wavy 


* over her 





brown hair fell in long, shining tress 
shoulders, and the single bud and slender spray, 
fastened among the rich dark ringlets, added to the 
child-like simplicity of her appearance, which 
partook more of nature than fashion. 

Artless, innocent and unsuspecting, she stood 
before them, with an expression of perfect trustful- 
ness in the truthful eyes that would have touched 
a sympathetic beholder’s heart with pity when re- 
HlectIng upon the untried path that lay before her. 
She looked more as if she might be some chi d 
that Lester had brought home to adopt, than the 
wife of the mature and self-possessed man who 
stood beside her 

She was the oldest child of a widowed mother, 
and had seen not even one season in society; her 
knowledge of the world and its ways was contined 
to what she could learn at the village school, and 
f such books as the village library contained ; 


and, for one of her age, she bad read many which 


were useful and instructive. She possessed more 
than an ordinary share of intelligence, and with 
her mind undiverted by alluring amusements, she 
had studied diligently, with the hope of fitting 
herself for a position in the seminary, where she 
might earn an honest and independent support. 
But Lester Bond had gathered the bud when the 
flower had scarcely begun to unfold. It had taken 
months of patient, persistent wooing to win the 
coy and sensitive maiden, but she had believed 
and trusted him with the unquestioning faith of a 
child, and at last been led to idolize Colonel 
Bond’s proud and handsome nephew. And the 
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mother, learning from the colonel himself that 
“ Lester was a man that any girl might be proud 
to win,” had yielded a reluctant consent. 


She was devotedly attached to the younger) 


brothers and sister, and parting from them had 
been a severe trial; but Lester had assured her 


that she should visit them often, and that the | 
society of his own mother and sisters would do a| 


great deal toward reconciling her to the separa- 


tion; and with implicit faith in his promises, she 
left all the tender associations of home to follow 


him, expecting to find the new relatives as gentle 
and affectionate as her own. 


Mrs. Bond and her daughters received the young | 


wife civilly, but there was no unnecessary demon- 
stration of affection upon their part; and the 
stately women were so unlike her own gentle and 
impulsive mother, that the contrast struck a chill 
to her heart as she stood in their critical survey. 
Her eyes sought her husband’s face; and par- 
tially reassured by his complacent smile, she 
endeavored to throw off the restraint which op- 
pressed her; but there 
sympathy drawing her toward her mother-in-law, 
and she did not feel the affection for the sisters 
which she had expected ; but this she attributed to 
the strangeness of her position. “ For,” she rea- 
it could be through no fault of theirs— 
they must be excellent women, since they were 
and she tried to convince 


soned, “ 
Lester’s own kindred ;” 
herself that she should surely love them when she 
knew them better; but they seemed so grand and 
stately, so much above the ladies whom she had 
been accustomed to meet, that she must get used 
to them, and then she would understand and 
appreciate them. 

\ very pretty little creature, certainly,” 
Cynthia’s mental comment; but it irritated 


was 
and 
annoyed her to see her brother so completely 
absorbed in the contemplation of the girlish face ; 
it looked silly for a man of his years, to one who 
had outgrown what little romance might ever 
have lingered about her; and Cynthia had never 
been called sentimental. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Bond, like the shrewd, calcu- 
lating woman that she was, was taking a mental 
inventory of her dayghter-in-law’s characteristics, 
and speculating upon the extent to which she 
would be able to uproot whatever might displease 
her, and substitute theories of her own. There 
was certainly no willfulness expressed in the 
truthful, girlish face, and Mrs. Bond was not long 
in discovering that she was a bud of rare promise, 
one who would develop into a noble and intellec- 
tual type of womanhood under the light of favor- 
able circumstances. 

But there were some things that did not please 
her. There was too great a contrast between the 
fresh, girlish beauty and the somewhat faded 
charms and angular forms of her own daughters. 


vas no tender chord of | 


| And time would bring her added graces, while 
with Cynthia and Louisa the case was differen; 
But she could be held in check, and “ she would 
be.” 

“How in the world did you ever happen 
fancy an ignorant little girl like me, when your 
mother and sisters are such superior women” 
asked Lelia, the first time that she was alone wit) 
her husband. 

“Why, I expect you to be a superior woman 
too,” he replied, smiling at her earnestness. 
| “T fear that I shall never be able to attain thei; 
standard of excellence,” she answered, gravely. 

“You forget that one of your age cannot expect 
to have the wisdom which comes only with years 
he replied. “ We will not begin housekeeping 
alone for some time to come, and no doubt the eX- 


perience of mother will be of great use to you it 
learning the things which it will be desirable fo; 
you to know.” 

“Do you think that I shall really be able | 
please them ?” she asked, doubtfully. 

“Why certainly,’ he replied, reassuring): 
|“ Who could help being pleased with you 

“ If every one is as easily satisfied as you, it wi 


9) 


be no great task ; but I am afraid that I shall nev: 
be like them. I cannot be grand and dignified 
she said, with a 
laugh. 

“Don’t try; if you 
it will suit better. I 
stately women before I met you, but it was thi: 
very wildflower style of yours that I so muc 
admired. But there are many things it will bx 
necessary for you to learn, and mother and th: 


seriousness that made Lester 
will always be like yoursel! 


me had seen hundreds 


girls know how to do everything that it is needf 
for women to know, and they will willingly tea 
you if you wish to learn,” said Lester. 

“Of course I want to learn everything whic 
you wish me to know,” she answered, truthfully 

The days went by, and the novelty of having 
new member in the family wore away; but Leli 
was treated in the light of a child rather than a 
a sister and an equal. She was made distinctly t 
understand that her judgment was not sufficiently 
matured to admit of her having any voice ir 
matters of importance, even when she was th 
principal person concerned. And assuming tha 
her practical education had been sadly neglected 
as she had never crotched a tidy, embroidered 1 
worsted dog, nor made a fine shirt, they under- 
took to supply the deficiency; but she had a very 
satisfactory knowledge of all the branches usually 
taught in common schools, could talk with kind 
|old Dr, Allen understandingly of physiology, and 
|once or twice, when Cynthia had attempted t 
| correct a grammatical error in her conversation 
she had produced a later author and proved her- 
|self correct, which did not tend to soften the 
| severity of that lady’s manner toward her. 
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One evening, while attending a social party with| “I can make them, I know I can, with a little 
her husband and his sisters, a gentleman asked | advice and instruction from you, and J shall enjoy 
her if she had read a popular work which he very | it, too,” replied the young wife. “I will get the 
much admired, material immediately.” 

“ Just like any other child, eager to begin any 


“She is too young to know much of such litera- 
ture,” said Cynthia. “You could scarcely expect | new work, and just as ready to quit before it is 
one of her years to read anything so deep.” | half done,” said Cynthia, as Lelia left the room 

And the elder sister began a discussion of the | to bring the materials. “I will let her make one 
merits of the book with the gentleman, while | without any assistance or advice, and then have 
Lelia listened, wondering if Lester would be! her make another under my direction, to let her 
pleased to have her able to express opinions of | see how little she really knows.” 
such authors as understandingly as Cynthia did ; Lelia soon returned, and obtaining a neatly- 
and the next day she went out, purchased the| fitting pattern, and taking a nicely-made garment 
work, read and studied it carefully in the privacy | to look at, she began her work. Cynthia paid no 
of her own room, without informing any one that | attention until it was completed, and the young 
it was in her possession. wife laid it down, saying: ‘One more accomplish- 

It was not long before she met the same gentle- | ment to exhibit to Lester, when he returns.” 
man upon a similar occasion, and, introducing the Then she took it to inspect, not to encourage 
subject, she displayed a knowledge of the work | and commend, but to find fault and to censure. 
which astonished the listeners; and although; To her surprise it was remarkably well done; 
Cynthia was annoyed by what she called “ Lelia’s | considering that it was a first attempt, but after a 
forwardness,” an appreciative smile from her hus- | careful scrutiny, she exclaimed: “The sleeves 
band rewarded the young wife for all the trouble | are not gathered evenly; you must take off the 
she had taken. She saw that a knowledge of such | wristbands and do it over.” 
books was placed to her credit, and resolved to| “I thought that I had taken all possible pains,” 
devote a portion of each day to their perusal, and | replied Lelia, taking the garment from Cynthia’s 
with her quick perceptions and retentive memory | hand with a despondent look, for she had worked 
she could not fail to become well informed. steadily, and to undo it, looked like a wearisome 

She had been suddenly removed to a sphere | task. 
very different from the one to which she had been} “It doesn’t matter what you thought,” answered 
vccustomed, and she earnestly endeavored to ac- | Cynthia, decisively, “ Lester is not accustomed to 
quire such knowledge as would enable her to fill | having his garments made in that manner, and 
the new position in a manner that would reflect no | you may as well learn to do it right in the first 
reproach upon Lester’s judgment in choosing her | place.” 


for a wife. She was received with favor in the I am sorry that it does not please you, I wanted 


circle t6 which she was introduced. Innocent and | to have it finished when he came home, to show 
artless, yet sensible and intelligent, with a total | him what I had learned in his absence,” replied 
absense of everything resembling affectation, win- | Lelia, as she began to cut the stitches. 

some and amiable in her disposition, she won all “Nonsense; what do you suppose that he will 
hearts without suspecting it; but it soon became | care about it? He knows that it is your duty to 
evident to the argus-eyed sisters that she was en- | make his garments, and if you expect to be praised 
joying an unequal share of popularity, and their | for every little thing that you do, it is very child- 
only redress seemed to consist in a system of snub- | ish indeed,” said Cynthia, impatiently. 


bing and fault-finding at home. Deference to Lelia did not reply, but as soon as she heard 

elders was something which she had been always | her husband’s step in the hall she went to meet 

taught; and had they treated her with the affection | him and soon returned, clinging to his arm in her 

and tenderness due to a younger sister, she would | own pretty, childlike fashion. 

have repaid them with unquestioning faith and “What are you doing?” he asked, after she had 

dutiful obedience; but sometimes, when sorely | resumed the task of cutting the stitches. 

tried, there came flashes of temper, in which she “Your little girl is undoing her work,” said 

returned cutting and unanswerable replies, which, | Cynthia, sneeringly, for she did not like Lelia’s 

however exasperating it might be, inspired a cer- | habit of running to the door whenever she heard 

tain degree of respect, and warned them not to| his step. 

press her too closely in the presence of others—at| “And your ancient sister is superintending it,” 

least not until she had been subjected to a thorough | said Lelia, jestingly. 

course of training. An angry flash swept over the sister’s face, as 
“ Lelia, it is time that you had learned to make | she replied; “I will try to remember that you 

fine shirts. Lester needs half a dozen now,” said | are stil) in you childhood.” 

Cynthia, one morning after he had gone to his} “Thanks for your consideration, I will return 


office. | it by remembering that you are entering the same 
| : 
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state for the second time,’ returned Lelia, 
lioht 


il 


both husband and 


With a withering glance at 


wife, Cynthia swept from the room, too deeply 
insulted to reply. 

‘You touched a tender chord that time,” said 

Lester, sternly. “I would advise you not to cast 
reflections upon Cynthia’s age, Louisa’s either, for 
that matter, it is a subject upon which they are 
becoming sensitive.” 
But no one reproves them for casting reflec- 
tions upon my age. [ am called a child every day 
of my life, and no one seems to think it wrong,” 
said Lelia, 

“ There is no reproach in that, since every year 
is bringing you its added graces; but with the 
girls, it is different, and they, as well as mother, 
think there is some deference due them from one 


so young,” said Lester. 

‘TI will not reply to your mother, when she finds 
fault with me, and I will try to be duly respectful 
to your sisters, but does it not seem as if I ought 
to | 


s0 many to criticize my doings ?” 


e allowed to take my own part, when there are 
asked the wife. 
| have no objections to your returning a good- 
natured retort, providing that you avoid subjects 
that migl 
band 


th 


it hurt their feelings,” replied the hus- 

but it evidently did not occur to him that 
oung and sensitive creature might have feel- 
ing , LO 

“Why did you make Lelia undo her work ?” 
asked Louisa, when next they were alone. 

to,” 

[t will require all our tactics to keep her from 


‘Because I wanted was the curt reply. 


being completely spoiled by the way that people 
(ting her, and she shall not get too good an 
She 


are px 
opinion of her own abilities if I can help it. 
deserves to be severely punished for her impu- 
denee to me just now, and if she were a young 
girl that we were bringing up, instead of Lester’s 
would be. If she were only subject to 


rity, the child should be chastized until 


wife, she 
my auth 
she was « ompletely conquered, I hepe the manner 
in which I left the room, gave Lester to under- 
stand that I would tolerate no further impertinence 


from her. 


CHAPTER II. 
Sigs weeks went by, but someway, the society 
for the 


companionship of the loving ones at home. 


of the sisters failed to compensate 

Ineflacebly engraven upon her memory, was 
the pleading look and tone of the little four-year- 
old brother, who stood in the door when she went 


“ 


away, telling her not to stay “only just a little 
while,” and the woman whom she called mother, 
was so unlike her own affectionate mamma, that 


in spite of all her resolutions to be brave and 


womanly, her thoughts turned back to the dear, | 


loving kindred, with all the wretchedness of bitter 
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| homesickness. ‘“ What would I do if it were not 


for Lester?” she used to say to herself as she stood 
at the window, watching, with tear-dimmed eyes 
his retreating form, as he went to his plac« 
the At the first sound 
his step in the hall she always flew to meet hin 


business down street. 


and returned to the family circle leaning upon | 
arm, with her features beaming with the inex. 


pressible tenderness of her loving heart; but 


| the eyes of the mother and sisters this was 


becomingly childish, and the contemptuous sn 
which they made no attempt to conceal, annoye 


Lester exceedingly; and one morning, befor 


starting for his office, he told her that he wi 


rather that she would not come to meet him up 
his return. 
“Not come to 


thought 


meet you?” she exclaimed, 


surprise. “I you wanted me to con 
You told me, over and over again, that it wou 
lighten all the cares of the day to know that! 
would meet you at the door and bid you welcon 
home, and I am so glad to see you. Surely y 
were not deceivir gy me 

“No, Lelia, I 


but—” 


meant every word that I sai 


But you hav« wn weary of me, now that 


am really your own. | have noticed for some tin 
that your manner toward me was not so affectior 


ate as it used to be; but, Lester, I gave up ever 


thing that I had in all this wide world for yo 
sake,” and throwing herself upon a sofa, she gave 
vent to her feelings in a burst of passionate sob- 
bing. 

He tried to explai 
not expected to b 


n to her that the husband wa 
exactly like the lover, th 
moonshine was generally cast aside after marriag: 


as belonging most! y to the honeymoon, and tha 
all husbands abandoned, more or less, the lover 
like attentions after the object of their regard was 
But she replied: “ Lester, you ar 
tell 
place, instead of making all the promises that you 
did? If it 


win a heart, is it not worth retaining afterward 


once secured 
cruel; why didn’t you me this in the first 


is worth taking so much trouble t 
“Why, you exacting little puss, I am going t 


retain it. I expect you to love me all your life- 
time just as much as you do now; but you wil 
see these matters in the same light that other 
people do when you are older,” he replied, 

But Lelia was not comforted. It was impossibl 
for the strong man, in the midst of his kindred 
and familiar associations, to realize how utterly 
her life was bound up in him. 

She did no go down at dinner-time, and when 
Lester made some excuse about her not feeling 
“ People who are seldom 


great deal of complaint 


well, his mother replied : 
ill, are apt to make a 
about trifles.” 

| How hard she tried to please him, and to win 
| back the lover-like attentions and manifestations 
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LESTER’S WIFE. 


of affection which had been her only solace 
through many a lonely hour, but she was young 
and inexperienced, and there were many things 
in her manner and deportment that were pro- 
nounced unbecomingly childish for a married 
woman by the mother and sisters, and catching 
the spirit of fanlt-finding from them, Lester, too, 
became censorious and dictatorial in his manner 


If he had he had 


understood the sensitive and susceptible nature of 


toward her. been wiser, if 


the child-wife, whose sole happiness depended 
upon his kindness and appreciation, he might have 
led her where he would, but it was not according 
to the Bond fashion to mildly suggest improve- 
ments when everything was deemed amias., 

“7 wish that Lester wouldn’t scold me. I will 
do anything in my power to please him without 
any unkind words,” she said, one day, speaking 
more to herself than to the mother-in-law, who 
happened to be in the room with her. 

“Do you think that he has no right to correct 
’ asked the elder lady, provokingly. “It is 
a woman’s place to look up to her husband with 


you? 
deference and respect, Do you not remember that 
serve and obey were in the marriage ceremony ? 
Perhaps you are not always deferential and obedi 
ent,” 

“I’m sure I never thought of marriage in that 
light,” said Lelia, despondently. 

“Very likely,” responded the elder lady. “It 
is a state upon which the young and thoughtless 
are apt to enter without due reflection upon its 
and to give her 
daughter-in-law a long lecture upon the duties of 


obligations,” she pre ceeded 
a wife, 

“Does marriage place no obligations upon a 
husband that are worth mentioning ?” asked Lelia, 
after waiting patiently for the termination of the 
lecture. 

“You are not a husband; therefore, it is un- 
necessary for me to teach you a husband’s duties,”’ 
replied the elder lady, decisively. 

Poor, sensitive little Lelia! 
certainly assuming a phase very different from 
that which Lester had pictured to her in the little 


Matrimony was 


parlor in her mother’s cottage. 

With a feeling of inexpressible wretchedness, 
she sought her room, and abandoned herself to 
the only solace left her, the luxury of tears. 

It was thus that her husband found her, when 
he returned, an hour afterward. 

“What! crying 
would try and be more womanly, it is very annoy- 


again, Lelia? I wish you 
ing to me, to have mother and the girls continually 
witnessing your childishneas,” he said, complain- 
ingly. 

“O Lester, J do so want to go home, and see 
mother and the children,” “My 
absence would leave no vacancy here, and they 
would be so glad to have me with them once more.”’ 


she sobbed. 


ness of further appeal. 
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* Lelia, do you care more for them than for 

me?” he asked, sternly, as if he questioned her 

right to care for any one else, since she was sole ly 
and exclusively his. 

“There is no need of asking such a question, 

You told that I could 


often ; and if your promises are not utterly worth- 


Lester. me visit them 


less, you will surely let me go,” she said, with a 
pleading look in her tearful eyes that made him 
turn from their gaze, 

“And so you would really leave me to go to 
them ?” he questioned, with an injured air. 

* Lester, they have loved and cared for me 
longer than you have;’’ and more unselfishly, she 
might have added ; but she only said, in tones that 
sounded almost desperate in their earnestness: “ J 
shall die if I cannot go.” 

But he had no desire to part, even for a brief 
period, with the unselfish wife, who had made 
home happier for him ever since her entrance 
there, for, notwithstanding his petulance and fault 
finding, he felt that he would be lonely enough 
without her girlish presence; but the wistful eyes, 
fixed so imploringly upon his face, and the tremu- 
lous entreaty of her voice, made him shrink from re- 
fusing her request at once, so he said: “ Well, since 
you seem 80 anxious to go away, if you will conquer 
this childish habit of crying for every trifle, I 
will consult mother in regard to the matter.”’ 

The idea that Mrs. Bond would not rejoice to be 
rid of one so full of imperfections as she seemed to 
find her daughter-in-law, had not occurred to 
Lelia; and when she found that it was to be left to 
her, she regarded the matter as already settled, 
and, cheered with a new hope, she dried her tears, 
and her face assumed an expectant, almost joyous 
look that it had not worn for many weeks. Lester 


} talked with her a few moments, and then, at her 


request, sought his mother to make known Lelia’s 
desire. 

“Tt is all nonsense,” was that lady’s reply. “If 
you begin by indulging her in every childish 
fancy, there will be no end to her whims; and the 
only proper way is to be firm, and make her un- 


derstand that you are not to be trifled with. She 


| has not been away from her friends a year, and 


wanting to go back is only a piece of childishness 
which it would be folly to indulge.” 

When he returned, Lelia met him with an ex- 
pectant look, for she had no doubt of the willing- 
ness of both mother and sisters. 

“Well?” There was but little anxiety in her 
tones, for she was only awaiting the confirmation 
of her own opinion. 

“Mother does not think best for you to go, 
Lelia; and as my own judgment is in accordance 
with hers, we will drop the subject without further 
discussion,” he said, decisively, with a manner 
calculated to impress her with the utter useless- 
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Every particle of color receded from her face, 


and a white, despairing look crept over the quiver- 
ing features, chasing the eager light from her eyes, 


and b!anching cheek and lip to ashen paleness, as, | 
faint from the sudden transition of feeling, she | 


sank into the nearest chair. 
If Lester had told her of the true reason for re- 
fusing her request, if he had assured her that her 


presence was so essential to his happiness as to | 
make him unwilling to part with her even for a} 
brief season, he would have robbed the disappoint- | 


ment of half its bitterness; but his mother’s ad- 


’ 


monition to “ be firm’ 


the wild, despairing light that came into her eyes | 
as they were lifted to his face, filled him with an | 
uncomfortable sensation, and, coward-like, he| 
turned away, and left her to bear the burden of | 


disappointment alone. 
There was no hysterical burst of sobbing, no 
storm of bitter, unavailing tears; but a slender, 


quivering figure sat in the waning light, gazing | 


out upon the lengthening shadows that seemed to 
fall across her heart, making the world seem very 


dark and drear to her, who should have been re- | 


joicing in the rosiest hues of life’s early morning. 
Gloomy walls seemed closing round her, shutting 
out the last gleam of love and light from her 
despondent heart, and with a deep, quivering 
sigh, the throbbing head drooped upon the case- 
ment in darkness and alone. 

If Lester could have understood the effect which 
this stern “discipline,” as it was styled, would 
have upon the sensitive organization, he would 


not have dared to administer it so unsparingly ; | 


but to him the scene was unpleasant, and so he 
withdrew from it. ISADORE RoGERs. 
(To be continued.) 


A Brrp’s WiT.—Some time since, while riding 
slowly along a dusty macadamized road, I was 
startled by the hurried flight close by my side of 
a small bird, which dropped in the road a few 
paces ahead, and after a flutter in the dust sat per- 
fectly motionless. 1 drew up my horse to watch 
events, when a moment later a hawk swooped by, 


but missed its prey, and went off into an adjoining | 


field. The sparrow remained still in its place, 
and, all covered with dust, looked for all the 
world like one of the many loose stones in the 
road—so much so, that no wonder it should 
haye escaped the sharp sight even of the hawk. 
But one explanation of such a freak seemed 


was fresh in his mind, and | 
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HEART’S-EASE. 

| CNAYS Leigh Hunt, “The Persians themselves 

have not a greater number of fond appella- 

tions for the rose, than the people of Europe 
Few flowers have a richer 
From the plain, unfancify| 

Flos jovis from the Latin, 


| for the heart’s-ease.” 
| inheritance of titles. 
| 


johnny-jump-up to 
“ Jove’s own flower, that shares the violet’s pride.” 


| Three-pretty-faces-under-one-hood, ladies’ flower, 
and by Shakespeare, love-in-idleness, 


“Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell ; 
It fell upon a little 
Before milk-white, n 


And maidens ¢ 


western flower, 


w purple with love’s wound, 


} all it love-in-idleness.”’ 


But the most popular name by which this flower 
| is known is the French derivation—pensees, 


“ There are pansies ; that’s for thoughts.” 


The pansy is invariably among the favorite 
flowers of the florist. There is something inde- 
scribably attractive in its quaint individuality of 
color and contour. Lilies may wave and smile in 
their stately grace, roses beckon by their flame 
and fragrance, but this modest little Cinderella of 
| the sisterhood dons the purple almost unaware. 
| Look over the pages of a floral magazine and 

you will see that patrons and publisher are loyal 
subjects of this lowly queen. A correspondent 
writes from Ohio, “ My pansies are the admira- 
| tion of the neighborhood ;” from Illinois, “ Pansies 
y hobby;” and even from Texas, “ Those 
superb pansies are the admiration of the country. 
People who are strangers to me come here to see 
‘them flowers that have faces,’ they say.” Thus 
from the humble heart’s-ease, or three-colored 
violet, has sprung one of the most popular flowers 
known in floriculture. Half a century ago there 
flourished on a bank of the Thames a lovely 
garden; the owner of it, seeing the interest his 
daughter manifested in the work, gave her a share 
of the grounds for her own. One of the heart- 
shaped flower-beds this lady of the Thames—Mary 
Bennet—filled with pansies, wisely selecting the 
choicest plants from other parts of the garden for 
Soon this little mound of the 


are m 
| 


her special culture. 
purple heart began to attract the attention of pro- 
fessional florists, and the pansy, no longer an 
humble violet, blossomed into royal favor. No 
| flowers are more companionable and life-like, and 
|none perform their part more worthily, in work 
| of floral ministration. “ In fact,” says an enthusi- 





possible; and when we reflect that these birds | astic editor, “it requires no very great stretch of 
generally take to the bushes or to the lichen- | the imagination to cause one to believe that they 
spotted rail fences, when pursued by hawks, | see and move, and acknowledge our admiration in 
and that dust is not a constant factor of the en-/a very pretty and knowing way.” Its simple 
vironment, we stop to admire so bright a spark of | legend, “ You occupy my thoughts,” is one of the 
intelligence kindled under such trying circum- most beautiful testimonials of love or friendship 


stances. in the language of flowers. 
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While in Europe, Professor Silliman called on 
Madame Agassiz, the mother of the great natur- 
list. His account of the brief interview cloges 
with this touching incident: ‘She was grieved 
when she learned that our stay was very brief, and 
would hardly be denied that we should become 
guests at her house, or, at least, that the senior of 
The 
next morning she came, walking alone, a long 
distance in the rain, to bid us farewell, and parted 
evidently with deep emotion, and not concealed, 


the party should accept her hospitality. 


for we had brought the image of her favorite son 
near to her mental vision again. She brought for 
Mr. Silliman a little bouquet of pansies, and bid 
is tell her son her pensees were all for him.” 
Thus our thoughts go forth in messages of love 
and gratitude through the heart-reaching dialect 
f flowers. 

Its symbolic titles are not without significance. 
The pen-name of a pleasant, successful writer; the 
title-page of a volume of poems—Mrs. Whitney’s 
“Pansies ”’—and the doubtfully appropriate sobri- 
juet of a Leadville mine. 

Mrs. Siddons cultivated the acquaintance of this 
flower of thought and remembrance, and the author 
f “Paradise Lost” could leave his quarrel of 
the angels long enough to admire “the pansy 
freaked with jet.” 

Heart’s-ease is not so modern an appellation for 
this ower as is generally supposed. Bunyan, in 
his “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” represents the guide as 
saying to Christiana and her children, ofa boy who 
was singing beside his sheep, ‘‘ Do you hear him? 
I will dare say this boy leads a merrier life, and 
wears more of that herb called heart’s-ease in his 
bosom, ‘than he that is clothed in silk or pur- 
ple.” 

The botanical history and construction of the 
pansy is full of curious interest; the dainty calyx 
and imperial radiate-veined 
petals. Like other favorites of the blossom world, 
it has been christened by the florists into pompous 


corolla, with its 


nomenclature. May no ambitious, nobiling weed 


B ever attempt to crowd out the life of an Emperor 


William pansy, or ever king of the blacks lan- 
guish in the desert air of obscurity. 

A bed of the Odier or large-eyed pansies, re- 
minds one of little Paul’s last recollection of Dr. 


| Blimber’s school; it was at night; they were all 


crowded in the hall to bid him farewell, and it 


was like a dream full of eyes. 


Mrs. C. I. BAKER. 


Not only does all life have its poetry, but in 
that very poetry may be found some of the best, 
the fullest and the sweetest parts of life. He will 
discover it who is himself true and brave, faithful 


and patient, earnest and loving; and of such | 
a one it may be truly said, “ His lifeis a poem.” | 
z | 


UNCLE JOHN’S STORE. 


KILBOURN was a clerk 
One day he came in and found 


ANETTE in her 
uncle’s store. 
her crying, and on inquiry learned only that 

she was “troubled.” He asked a yood many 

questions before he learned what the trouble was, 
and it was this: ‘““O Uncle John, things are not 
satisfactory in the store! I like to 
strangers behind the counters out of sight hand- 
ling things. I do not know whether pilfering is 
common or not, but I am afraid it is. 
persons act suspiciously, and even if there are no 


don’t see 


So many 


thefts, the way things are managed people may be 
tempted and fall, and if they do it is the fault of 
ourselyes. We are the keepers of our brothers ;” 
and the poor girl, half-sick and quite over-worked, 
put her hands over her face and cried aloud. 

Mr. Kilbourn only laughed at her fears, and 
endeavored to console her by saying: “ Nettie, 
you know nothing of any great value is kept in 
reach of those who may chance to saunter back of 
the counters, and all that such people take, will 
not impoverish me, so don’t worry over trifles, 
child.” 

“But, uncle, if we put temptation in their way 
and make it easy for them to steal, we are almost 
as much to blame as though we had taught them 
the first lesson and made it as easy as we could, 
don’t you see?” 

And the poor girl, feeling a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility, held her hands tightly together and 
looked up appealingly into the imperturbable face 
of her easy-going uncle. 

“Do something,” she said, “try and invent 
some plan that will work better than this loose 
way of managing matters; I cannot stand so much 
responsibility, and I do not want such a weight of 
it to rest upon you. You do not want the guilt of 
weak souls laid tu your charge. You do not want 
any poor creature ever to say to the chaplain in 
the State’s prison that he first learned to be a thief 
because of the easy temptation which beset him 
in your store. I cannot endure the thought, that 
under this roof, almost in our sight, the young are 
taking the elementary lessons in stealing. It is 
not right, and I cannot be a party in the busi- 
ness,”’ 

“ Bless the girl!” said Uncle John, 
wish I had a dozen clerks as honest as she is,” 
and he laughed as though it was one of the 
funniest jokes he had ever heard. 


“ 


how I 


Janette was hurt at the laughter; she was so 
honest and conscientious that she could not make 
light of the subject. Her uncle, to please her, 
sent one of the young men from the office to stay 
in the store a few days and watch those who 
lounged about and went behind the counters, and 
seemed to have no special business. At the end 
of a week, Henry, the young man, said, in a light 














tion 


of red cord surreptitiously and a middle-aged | 


woman slip a little, three-cornered piece of navy 
blue trimming-silk into her basket. 


“Oh, I didn’t ’spose things were stolen that were 
worth minding,” said Uncle John, “but it was 
well enough to humor Nettie, she is so peculiar, 


you know,” 
And both men laughed and took cigars, and as 
the blue smoke circled above their heads the sub- 


ject was forgotten, and they talked about the luck 


of Sam and Wilder in the mines at Leadville, and | 


speculated, wondering whether Vaughn’s new drill 


woul 


Smither’s hotel. 


| amount to enough to pay his boarding at 
Just then Janette came hurry- 


ing through the office, going home to dinner, | 


putting on her hat as she walked along. Her 
step was light and springy, and every motion was 
bird-like, but her face wore an anxious expression 


Seeing the men together, she paused, saying; 
“Uncle, what does Henry say about keeping 


”” 
watch in the store? 


“ He has just been telling me that i don’t pay; 
th: is a job not worth the ammunition. In all 
these days he has detected only two who were in- | 


at it 


clised to pilfer; one, a little boy, took a bit of red 
picture cord which he hustled into his pocket 


suddenly, and a middle-aged woman who made 
herself the possessor of the three-cornered piece 
of the last of the navy blue trimming-silk. You 
know, Janette, these things are worth nothing; | 
they might have been swept out any morning. | 
Guess we'll not trouble ourselves about such small | 
matters as strings and snips of silk.” 
“ But, Uncle John, it is not the value of these 
little things that I look at most, it is the princi- 
ple,” said Janette, taking off her hat and twisting 
the ribbons nervously while she stood up before 
her uncle; “ you know you don’t want to be in 
any way the means of helping a single soul down 
to you don’t want the temptation to be| 
laid before them; you want to help the weak, to | 
encourage and sustain them, instead of laying easy 
little steps that will lead down to bad habits and 
will undermine the character, and finally prove} 
their destruction.” 
“Yor 
Janette ; 
make mountains out of mole-hills 
up a string and put it in his pocket, and lo! you | 
see him, a thief, going down by easy steps to per- 
dition, and when he confesses to the chaplain in | 
| 


ruin 


1 are not many degrees from fanaticism, | 
you magnify these little things, you 
A boy picked | 


| duty. 


}and while I at 


mother’s 


stationery, cheap books, pens and pencils. 
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| 
the game was not worth the ammuni-| a little three-cornered bit of blue silk from Joh, 
that he had only seen a little boy take a bit 


Newman’s counter! Nonsense my dear, piou 
little soul, don’t you see,” and the kind uncl 


patted her cheek and took her hat out of her han 





| and put it on with the back part front, laughing 


and glad that the only child of his dear sister wa; 
such a conscientious and trusty girl. 

“Well,” she said, “I wish we could see alik; 
This fear of mine seems trifling to you, but to me 
Let Adeline tak 
my place next week at the desk, and I will satis/ 


it is a matter of importance, 
myself. There are two or three persons who ca 
bear watching, perhaps they are weak only, may 


wicked—we'l] see; at least I will do my whok 


John Newman turned to the young man, Henr 


and said: “Janette is in earnest, dear soul th 


Mar 


was two years younger than I was, but she alway: 


she is. She reminds me so of her mother. 


kept me with my toes on the mark. She was s 


painfully honest I] remember one time we tw 


ing 


had been out gathering hazel-nuta, and when wi 
came home past old Longworth’s turnip patch 
got over the fence and began searching for a turni; 


of the size that I wanted. She said it was stea 
ing, and begged of me not to take it, but I di 
The next day she 
went to the old what I ha 
done, and offered him two cents—all the mon 
When he to! 


her that turnips were free in a neighborhood lik: 


it she cried. 


man ard told him 
she had—in pay for the turnip. 
ours she was pacified but not quite satisfied.” 

To satisfy Janette, one of the girls, Adeline 
took her place in the store a few days, while sh 
pretended to be putting in order the contents ¢ 
boxes and drawers, but really it was to satisfy her 
self that first lessons in wrong and deception wer 
not learned in her uncle’s store. 

The first afternoon her suspicions were arouse 
by a middle-aged woman who made a pretense o! 
wanting to purchase a shawl. After looking over 
all the shawls in the store she wanted to look at 


the carpets. She purchased nothing, but sauntere 


} about examining whatever came in range of her 


eye. She was a troublesome customer, and wen 
away without buying anything, saying she woul 
call the next week 

Then a little ten-year-old boy, clinging to his 
shawl, came and stood around an 
watched keenly every motion of the busy clerks 
A low counter was behind him, on which was 
While 


his mother was untying the corner of her handker- 








the penitentiary he dates his first error to the | chief to get at her money, the little fellow leaned 
picking up quietly and slyly a bit of red string in| his elbow on the low counter, and looked with 
John Newman’s store, in his childhood! That | quick glances at the pencils and then at the clerks 
won’t do. An old woman dies on the gallows for | Afterwhile hie mother went out, and told him to 
murdering her husband, and in her closing speech | 





stay right there and watch the basket and umbrella 
until her return. She had hardly crossed the 
street, until, with a sweeping glance around among 


she tells the story, which sounds very pretty on 
paper, that her first step downward was pilfering 
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the clerks, he let his hand rest on the stationery, and 
then snapped up a cheap pencil, which he flipped 
into his pocket. Then he sighed indifferently, 
moved the basket a little, hustled the umbrella, 
coughed and put on the demurest expression pos- 
sible. Then he felt in his pocket. Then he 
walked about. He took off his hat and brushed 
off the hay-seed, and put it on, looking all the 
time as if waiting for mothers in stores was dull 
employment, 

With a heartache Janette saw all this. She saw 


him feel of the stolen treasure often as it lay in 


he bottom of his trousers’ pocket, and she resolved 

to do her duty. The pencil was only worth a 
penny, but the deed was stealing; theft was a 
rime, and it might be that she could save 
this child, who was taking his first steps in 
wrong. 

She was sitting behind some goods, quite 
secluded from the sight of others. Nerving her- 
self, she smiled and reached out her hand, and 
said: “Come here, bub, I want to tell you some- 
thing.” 

He looked surprised, but went to her. She 
made room beside her. She took off his hat and 
put her arm around him, and said, in a low voice: 
“T love little boys; and a good boy always makes 
a good man, but a bad boy makes a bad man. I 
have no little brother, but I wish I had one. And 
now, dear, | am going to say something to you, 
and I don’t want you to say a word while I am 
talking ; just listen to me. Iam your friend. | 
liked you as soon as I saw you come into the 
store. But, my dear boy, I chanced to be 
looking at you when your little hand took the 
pencil and slyly put it in this pocket. I was 
so sorry that you were tempted, and that you 
yielded to temptation. That is called stealing; 
and if a boy steals a penny pencil, he will likely 
steal a horse when he is a man, or break into a 
store and steal money, or maybe he will commit 
murder. © my dear child, how glad I am that I 
saw you! And now I am sure you will never, 
never take anything again without asking for it. 
God sees all things. He helps people who are 
weak and tempted. He will never let you take 
anything again if you put your trust in Him.” 

The little crimson face bent lower and lower: 
the white head crept closer to the friendly bosom, 
and the tears dripped down on the little brown 
hands softly. 

Janette drew the little figure, clad in gray jeans, 
closer, as she whispered : “ You are my little man ; 
I can trust you, dear.” 

He wriggled one arm loose, and quickly thrust- 
ing his hand into his pocket, drew out the penny 
pencil. 

“There!” he said; “I wish I hadn’t taken it. 
I never had a whole new pencil in my life, and | 
thought nobody’d care, and nobody’d know of it. 
VOL. XLIX.—24 
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I'l] never do the like again, ’deed I’1l not, Miss. 
I don’t know what made me take it.” 

Well, are you not glad that I told you of it?” 
said Janette, pushing back his hair and kissing 
his forehead. 

“Yes, ma’am,” was the answer. “ Wouldn't 
you like one of our watermelons? They grow as 
big as a half-bushel ; and ’cause | weed the patch, 
father gives me all that grow below the plum tree, 
Ill fetch you one of the nicest the next time | 
come to town,” 

“Very well, dear; and for pay let me give you 
one of the best pencils in the store. Here is one 
with a rubber on the end, and a calendar on it, so 
you can tell the day of the week ;”’ and Janette 
gave him the pencil, with some paper and en- 
velopes to match. 

The lad was delighted, and when his mother re- 
turned and they left the store, Nettie shook hands 


with him, and told him to remember her, and if 


Be 


he ever wanted anything, or needed the advice of 


a friend, to come to her. And the boy, with radi- 
ant face and elastic step, went out from the pre- 
sence of the conscientious young girl, saved, per- 
haps, from a blight that would have ruined his 
future life, and robbed him of all that a good man 
holds dear—a character above reproach. 

And Janette. She sat down, thankful for what 
she had done—glad that she had seen the little 
theft, and put noble thoughts and aims into the 
heart of the child. 

One day a young woman took a glittering orna- 
ment for her hat. Janette invited her to walk 
into another room, and there, in a spirit of kind- 
ness and meekness, she told her of her fault, and 
the girl confessed her guilt and wept in shame. 
She had been motherless from infancy, and there 
was much to mitigate the error. Janette assured 
her she would never divulge the secret, and that 
if she would trust her she would be her friend 

In less than one year, great good had come out 
of this strange acquaintance. Through the influ 
ence of this conscientious Christian woman, the 
lone girl, who had thrown herself upon her mercy 
and charity, had found a good home in a quiet 
family. She became a member of Janette’s class 
in Sabbath-school, a regular attendant at church, 
was interested in one of the literary societies of the 
young city in which they resided, and was a re- 
spectable girl, surrounded with associations that 
were elevating and ennobling. 

Poor girl! If Janette was going to the store, 
and Pauline was out scrubbing the steps, or wash- 
ing the windows, or wheeling the cab, she always 
looked up with bright and inquiring face, waiting 
for the kindly nod or the wave of her benefactress’ 
hand. She knew that the signal meant good-will, 
and love, and friendship. 

But Janette had a different character to deal 
with when the “troublesome customer” came 
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again. She was a suspicious character, though 
she belonged to one of the most respectable fami- 
lies in the vicinity. She was permitted to go 
alone to look at the carpets and clothing up-stairs. 
It was easy to watch her. She went whispering to 
herself, examining everything that came in her 
reach, 

She closed her ramble among the goods in the 
ready-made clothing department by making up a 
small pareel, which she secreted in a large pocket 
inan underskirt. She was called back when about 
leaving the store, and was examined, and though 
she protested loudly her innocence, and threat- 
ened the law, the package was found in the conyeni- 
ent pocket. With a bold face she proposed pay- 
ing for the goods, the same as if she had purchased 
them; but Uncle John, now thoroughly aroused, 
would accept no half-way measures, and settled the 
matter only with a peremptory demand for a full 
and either all the goods she had ever 
She was honest 


confession, 
stolen or a recompense for them, 
when driven to the last extremity, and produced 
stolen property and its equivalent in cash which 
amounted to over one hundred dollars. 

But, unlike the youthful transgressors, who felt 
the enormity of the sin, she clamored loudly for 
secrecy, insisted that because she had paid for all, 
the truth must never be divulged ; and she insisted 
that by paying the money and making reparation, 
slip,” 


her character stood as good as though the 
she called it, had never taken place. 

Uncle John promised Janette that for her sake 
nothing should ever be made public concerning 
this unfortunate transaetion. 

And so Janette, the true woman, the conscien- 
tious Christian, the faithful steward of souls, the 
scrupulously honest, and strict, and just servitor, 
works on cheerfully in her place of trust. She is 
a blessed woman, and her hands and heart find 
plenty to do. Doubtless, when she goes to her re- 
ward, the sweet recompense will be the words of 
the Master, “ She hath done what she could.” If 
the heart be right, good work can be done even in 
the lowliest calling—even at the old brown desk 
of the bookkeeper by the east window in Uncle 
John’s store RosELLA Rice, 

BLUNDERERS.—Some people seem born to blun- 
der. They are always blundering. It is appar- 
ently impossible for them to do anything without 
making some mistake about it. They are always 
getting hurt themselves or unintentionally hurting 
somebody else. People of this class are generally 
termed unlucky, and hence has arisen the maxim, 
“ Beware of an unlucky person.” It would be 
more correct if it ran, Beware of a blundering 


person, because you can hardly have anything to 
do with one to whom the habit of carelessness | 


seems to be innate without suffering some disagree- 


able consequence, 


BE MORE READY TO PRAISE THAN To 
BLAME 


RS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE aays 
i of her father, Dr. Lyman Beecher, that he 
had in a very high degree the power of ex. 
pression ; by which she means, the power of letting 
those who had done him a favor know that he was 
grateful to them for it. Perhaps to this is partly 
due the fact that most of the children of that re. 
markable man have also this power. 

It is terrible to think what mischief has been 
wrought among children and young people by this 
want of the power of expression on the part of 
parents and teachers. How many a sensitive child 
has been almost ruined by parents who never saw 
that he was trying his very utmost to please; or ii 
they saw it, never did as Lyman Beecher did with 
his children, let them know that he saw and ap- 
preciated the act, however slight it might appear 
to be. A little fellow has been reading of some 
young hero who helped his father and mother in 
all sorts of ways; and after racking his brains to 
think how he, too 
he can fetch his father’s slippers, and take his 
boots away and put them in the proper place 
Without saying a word to 


comes he does it; but the 


can help, he remembers that 


anybody, when eveniog 
father is so occupied 
Th 


hinking that when he goes 


that he notices not what the boy has done. 


little fellow hopes on, 
to bed his father will 
see Charley 80 willing to help; but not a word is 


say how pleased he was 


uttered ; and the boy goes up to bed with a choking 
feeling in his throat, and says his prayer by th 
bedside, with a sadness very real in his heart. 

Parents often complain of children not being so 
ready to help as they should be; the fault is with 
the parents, who have not known how to evok 
feelings with which the heart of every child is 
richly stored. 

A little girl has battled bravely with herself, 
and got up early on a Sunday morning, done 
many little things for her mother, hurried over 
her breakfast, and got to her school in time 
There has been her teacher, stiff and cold, with 
just a nod of recognition for the child and nothing 
Without knowing exactly why, the little 
How delighted she 


more, 
scholar has felt very sad, 
would have been if the teacher had, with ungloved 
hand, kindly drawn her to her side, and said, with 
a beaming face, how pleased she was to see her at 
school so early. 

If parents and teachers would but cultivate this 
grace of expression, how good it would be! Many, 
alas! exercise the grace in a way which makes one 
wish they were bereft of the power altogether, for 

| they are forever finding fault. They are troubled 
with a conscientious conviction that they must 
look for defects in those about them. Of course 
| they find them, and then they are pointed out in 
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a way that cruelly wounds a highly conscientious 
and sensitive nature, and incalculable harm is 
done. 

Hearts are always drawn out in love and admi- 
ration toward those who possess the gift of saying 
wise, strong words at the right time. 
Mohammed, that once, when he was all unknown 
to fame, 
ances, asking who would join him, and so spoke 


he addressed a little knot of his acquaint- 


that a boy of sixteen rushed into his arms, and in 
fierce, passionate language declared he would. 

It is quite remarkable what results have followed 
from even one simple expression of loving ap- 
proval., 

When John Gibson, the artist, was a little boy, 
he to at the window 
sketching some geese that were passing. He 
“ Well done!” 


she said; “that’s very nice; I should try again if 


is said have sat cottage 


showed the sketch to his mother. 
I were you.” He tried again, and became the 
world-renowned sculptor. 

Benjamin West, when about five years old, was 
left one summer day in the garden with a baby 
rude sketch of the child. 
mother, “he 


cousin. He made a 
“Why,” said the 

sketched little Sally!” 
after that, and became the favorite painter of 


delighted has 


He made other sketches 


George III, and President of the Royal Academy. 

Years ago, a fond aunt said to a boy who had 
written out a piece of poetry in short-hand: “ Why, 
in the House of 
And the prediction has 


you'll be a short-hand writer 
Commons some day !” 
been fulfilled. 
Pleasant, helpful and never forgotten are all 
such words of approval. In a large family, ther 
have been days of anxiety and care. The eldest 
daughter, by her skill in teaching, has earned a 
little extra money, and without a word to any one 
she lays nearly all of it out in buying things that 
What joy fills her 
heart when a fond mother takes her aside, and, 


are much needed in the house. 


with emotion that cannot be concealed, says how 
thankful she is for such considerate kindness, and 
murmurs: “I don’t know what we should do with- 
out you, darling.” 

Music is sweet, and will often heal a wounded 
heart; but the winsome words of approval uttered 
by one we love, are sweeter still, for they are as 
balm when they are spoken; and in after-days— 
days of darkness and of sorrow, they return upon 
the soul with healing on their wings. 


A HEALTHY body is good; but a soul in right 
health—it is the thing, says Carlyle, beyond all 
others to be prayed for, the blessedest thing this 
earth receives of Heaven. Without’ artificial 
medicament of philosophy, or tight-lacing of 
creeds—always very questionable—the healthy 
soul discerns what is good and retains it; discerns 
what is bad, and spontaneously casts it off. 


It is said of | 
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NEW YEAR'S picnic! Who ever heard 
of such athing! We have heard of New 
Year’s balls, have attended New Year’s 

parties and taken New Year’s sleigh-rides, but a 
Well, 


then, before we start I will tell you how possible it 


picnic on New Year’s Day is a novelty. 


is to have a New Year’s picnic here in this de- 
lightful southern California. January, here, is 
the counterpart of May, except, perhaps, the nights 
are cooler. The plain and foot-hills are covered 
with a most luxurious growth of grass, and flowers 
bloom in great profusion. The birds sing and the 
bees hum their hymns of thanksgiving, as they fly 
honey-laden to the hive. 

Having previously arranged to start before the 
forenoon tide became so high as to prevent our 
driving on the beach, we were on our way soon 
after sunrise. Our destination was some rocks 
several miles up the beach, and our plan was to 


get some of the sea-moss which at certain seasons 


grows upon them in plentiful quantities, but at 
this season it is apt to be very imperfect, so we 
made our calculations accordingly. The beach 
was one long, smooth stretch of sand which shone 


like glass. The land was shut off by the high, 
precipitous cliffs, but all the rest of the wide 
horizon was filled with the glarious breadth of sea. 
Close to our feet the water rose and fell with a 
rush and music unbroken, except by our exclama- 
tions of delight, and the shrill cry of the curlews, 
as if disputing our right to interrupt their break- 
fast. These birds frequent the shore during winter, 
feasting on sand-crabs, but retire to the mountains 
in the summer, from whence they pay us occa- 
sional brief visits. We stopped every now and 

then, while the juvenile members of our party 
made vain attempts to catch these restless birds 

that seemed to challenge them by flying just beyond 

their reach. Here and there we passed groups of 
the 
paddling bare-foot through the shallow water in 


merry-faced children rolling on sand or 


search of “little teenty bits” of barnacles, others 
tugged vigorously at great bunches of rope-like 
kelp to make a harness for their dog, a great, 
noble fellow, who seemed to enjoy the fun as well 
Doesn’t it make you shiver to think of 
But the 
little feet do not suffer here, though the promis- 


as they. 
being bare-foot the first of January ? 


cuous heap of shoes up on the dry sand, as well 
as the delicate color of the feet, bear witness that 
it is not a usual habit. One sturdy little boy, 
bolder than the rest, ventured out too far, in his 
eager desire to procure an extra big clam which 
the receding water had disclosed to his keen eyes ; 
the incoming wave washed the sand from under 
his feet, he lost his balance, over he rolled and 
was lost for a moment in the breaking spray, but 
ere we could rush to the rescue, he rose to his feet, 
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shook himself, and with a broad grin and rather 
crest-fallen appearance he waddled out to the 


shore, 


His older sister, with loving forethought, had pro- | 
vided for this emergency, and the little, drenched ! 


form was reclad in shelter of a convenient nook in 
the broken cliff. Further on, we passed a Mexican 
family fishing. A stalwart man, with bare feet and 
ankles, stood industriously plying his line, yet 
casting an admiring glance now and then at the 
pretty young woman on the sand, or a filial look 
of encouragement to the aged one by his side who 
was also fishing. We stopped a little to watch 
their The 
specimen of his race, as was also his wife; indeed 


success, man was a_ noble-looking 
she was a beauty in apite of a rather dark skin. 
Her eyes were magnificent, her features lovely, 
the 


smile over teeth whose perfection bafiled criticism. 


and rich, full lips parted in a bewitching 


She seemed a striking contrast to her mother’ 
whose aged face, mapped by countless wrinkles, its 
native dusk, enhanced by toil and care, was plain 
last degree. It seems time affords their 
doubtful sort of 


in the 


race a indulgence, demanding 
all their youth and beauty long before their lives 
are finished. 

Thus after frequent delays, now to watch the 


antics of some inmate of the briny deep, and again | 


to look at the wonderful play of light and color 
where the sea-weeds rose and fell among the foamy 
billows, we at last reached a place where an open- 
ing cafion offered a favorable place for a picnic 
dinner, and a clear brook babbled a hospitable in- 
vitation to spread our repast on its grassy banks. 
But that (the dinner) was to be thought of by and 
by : 
posed to grow on those sombre rocks, that reared 
their rough, slimy heads, like grim sentinels, on 
the otherwise smooth, even sand, and gave a wild 
gloomy sort of grandeur to the scene. 

Our search for moss was almost fruitless, 
rapidly incoming tide prevented us going out far 
among the rocks, and the few specimens we secured 
were very imperfect. During the early summer 
months we found such quantities, so exquisite both 
in color and formation. 
uninviting rocks it hung in little pools of water 


so transparent, that every tiny fiber was clearly 


defined, every delicate shade exposed ; one na- 
turally paused to admire before ruthlessly tearing 
the dainty, graceful sprays from their support. 


The memory of our better success on those former | 


occasions, reconciled us to our present disappoint- 
ment. So we joined in the sport of our juniors, 
behaving in a very undignified manner—in fact 
like school children out for a frolic, pelting each 
other with sand and kelp, shouting and laughing, 
until the cliff re-echoed our boisterous mirth. 
Two boys, Frank and Charlie, more practical than 
we, were industriously fishing from a distant rock, 


exultingly displaying the coveted clam. | 


the present interest being the sea-moss, sup- | 


The | 


At the base of these dark, | 
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| shouting like young savages at each new specimen, 


| which about as follows: 


sting-rag and four beautiful surf-fish, which they 


were three sharks, one 
displayed with as much pride as Was, perhaps, 
felt by Christopher Hussey when he captured the 
first sperm-whale. Of course we ladies shuddered 
at sight of the sting-rag, looked with repugnanc 
at the three sharks, but admired the surf-fish t 
the full satisfaction of their youthful captors. Thi 
fish familiarly known here as the sting-rag, closely 
resembles the thornback described by Webster 
It has a long, prickly tail which contains a stinger 
with which it inflicts its wrath; it is quite poison- 
ous, and sometimes causes considerable suffering 
to those who disturb the peace of its possessor 
The salty air is a powerful appetizer, and wi 
When th 


coffee set to boil, one 


all agreed to have an early dinner. 
fire was started and the 
the gentlemen approached us with a bag of mus. 
cles, which, judging from his exultant face, he con- 
We looked at them 
rather dubiously, but he said the Mexican of whon 


sidered a great acquisition. 


he bought them had recommended them as buen 

and assured us that they were considered a great 
luxury by epicures, so according to his instru 

| tions we proceeded, after washing them, to roast 
them in the coals without, of course, removing the 
While thus employed a 
greeted our nostrils, and looking about, we spied 


shells. savory odor 


a rival fire, over which Frank and Charlie wer 
carefully frying their fish in two small spiders 
Coming out, Frank had stowed a doubtful-looking 
coffee-sack under the front seat, and the question 
being asked what it contained, briefly answered 
te Bait.” Some one asked what kind of bait was 
fish, and he replied 
“Spiders,” which reply was greeted by a shudder 


required to catch ocean 


|from the ladies and a suppressed giggle from 
Charlie. 

As is usual on picnic excursions we had forgotten 
the spoons and forks, but a gentleman deftly im- 
provised some from a piece of drift wood, and 
|though unique in pattern, and lacking the glitter 
of silver and the eleganee of monogram, we 
| having also forgotten our critical faculties made 
them answer very well. Our repast did not lack 
the usual uninvited guests in the shape of bug: 
and beetles, but was altogether satisfactory. Every- 
| thing was delicious, but the muscles, which, at the 
earnest entreaty of the gentleman who provided 
them, we tried to eat. Their flavor was really 
very unpalatable, and no one tried the second 
|mouthful, except our resolute friend, who per- 
| severed in eating them until the sand gritting in 
| his teeth warned him to desist. I suppose we did 
|not sufficiently wash them, though it is a puzzle 
| to us how to accomplish that without removing 
| the shells, We wish the epicures would send us 
” recipe for their palatable preparation. 

At intervals, all the forenoon, we had been gaz- 
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with longing eyes, ata certain mountain whose 


ing, 


moderate height and rounded summit fayored 


the possibility of climbing it, and when the 


“dinner work” was done, we said we only lacked 
the view from that particular point to complete 
the day’s happiness. 

The gentlemen seemed to prefer a quiet siesta 
on the sand, and with many warnings from them 
in regard to rattlesnakes and California lions, we 


proceeded without them; first over the gentle 


grassy slope, then pushing our way through the 


thick underbrush and among great beds of the 
common fern, whose damp, growthy smell re- 
minded us of the Ohio hills; and memory wan- 
dered back to h Ippy childish days, and lingered 
fondly over half-forgotten scenes. Ah, a happy 
ch 

In our ascent, we climbed over rocky places 
suggestive of rattlesnakes, which even at this sea- 
son are sometimes seen, and the fear of them has- 
tened our upward speed, until at last, tired and 
Weary as we 


were, we felt amply repaid by the picture spread 


breathless, we reached the top. 


before us, and we sat quietly down to enjoy it 


’ 


The higher mountains formed a splendid back- 


ground, their rounded peaks piled one above an- 


ther “ like stepping-stones to regions above.” As 
sunlight and shadow chase each other along their 
ru ryved sides, the eye can trace the outline of « very 
plant, and the countless flowering shrubs that 
adorn them waft their spicy fragrance to us on 
every breeze. Below us winds the cafion, its 
ourse marked by sycamores, which are rapidly 
losing their golden-brown foliage; some of them 


are venerable with age, and “gnarled, wrinkled 


and gray ;” their sober garb is here and there re- 
lieved by the vivid green of the live oak, whose 
wide-spreading branches invite repose beneath 
their grateful shade. Across, over numerous tree- 
less hills, spreads the great grassy plain, its quiet 
greenness only broken by here and there a cluster 
of sycamores, a flock of sheep or cattle, an old 
adobe house with its suggestive history, or a tract 
in process of preparation for barley or wheat. 
Far away to the south-east hangs a kind of white 
mist, and we know that beneath it lies the “City 
of Angeles,” though its outlines are lost in the 
hazy atmosphere. Our eyes sweep the southern 
horizon, over the Ballona settlement, with its 
orchards and farms, until they rest lovingly on the 
little city by the sea, nestled among its eucalyptus 
and pepper-trees. And then—there is the ocean. 
For miles and miles away we gaze upon its broad 
bosom shimmering in the sun, its farthest limits 
melting into the blue of the sky. 
baffles description. 


Some one has said of the Pacific Ocean, that it 


Its grandeur 


presents such a sameness as to become tiresome. 
It does not seem so to us, 


hildhood, how it tinges and brightens one’s whole 


There are days when | 


the wind blows, its blue is so intense as to appear 
almost black, and the angry waves rush in with a 
sullen roar that seems to challenge the frailty of 
all human strength. Again, when the sky is over- 
cast, reflecting the dingy clouds, it seems enough 
to chill one’s very thoughts, so solemn and mourn- 
ful it looks 


white near the shore. 


iron-gray, with a gleam of stormy 
But this first day of the 
new year it wears our favorite aspect a deep 
luminous blue, its placid waters seeming motion- 
leas as the sky which bends soft and sweet above, 
and the waves break upon the shore with a low, 
gentle murmur that seems a whisper of peace. 

On the mountain top, surrounded by “ nature in 
] 


strife and 


her loveliest mood,” one forgets all the 


{ 


discord of life, and dreams of ages past and gone, 


the fairy-whispering st 


reams 


Padres pondere 


But our reverie was interrupted by shouts fron 
below that the tide had turned, which was the 
} 


signal for our departure; so with a last admiring 


} 


gaze we make our way down the irregular moun 


tain-side, and are soon riding swiftly down the 


shining beach. All our party are in buoyant 
spirits over the success of our day, and the juven- 
iles are planning a repetition of its pleasures 


H. B 


MARRIAGE.— When a young man wants to marry 


a girl, he has already made up his mind that she 
is worthy of him; otherwise he would not wish to 
marry her. The next thing for him to do is to 
make a rigid examination and cross-examination 
of himself, to see whether he is worthy of her. In 
this he should be unsparing of his own faults and 
shortcomings. If he comes to the conclusion that 
the girl is better than he is, let him at once and 
resolutely set himeelf to reform his own character 
and to eradicate its defects. If, on the other hand, 
he finds that he can conscientiously say that he 
deserves her hand, he may safely conclude that, if 
her affections are not preoccupied by another, he 
can win her by fair and honorable and open means, 


and without resort to clandestine plans or practices. 


BROTHERLY AND SISTERLY Love.—Too much 
pains cannot be taken by parents to cultivate a 
brotherly and sister!y spirit among their children. 
From their earliest years children can be drawn to 
take pleasure in each other’s joys and to feel sorrow 
at each other’s pain. They can be encouraged to 
confide in one another, to help and console one an- 
other, to respect each other’s rights and to share in 
each other’s interests. They can be trained to 
practice little acts of self-denial and generosity, and 
to feel a keen delight in the happiness they thus 
confer. There is much more in habit about such 


things than we are accustomed to imagine. 
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Religions Reading, 


“THOU SHALT NOT.”* 


1) IGHT of the Ten Commandments begin with 





4, these three words. I have selected them be- 

4 cause they contain the exact subject I wish to 
present for your consideration. They express a 
most important truth, and one which has been 
much neglected in religious teaching, in every age 
of the world, with most disastrous results to the 
spiritual life and progress of man, They teach us 
the first steps in a genuine spiritual life—steps 
which must be taken before we can make any pro- 
gress in regeneration. 

It is a remarkable and very significant fact, that 
eight of the commandments are simply negative. 
They do not tell us what we must do, but what we 
must not do. The only things we are commanded 
to do, are “to remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy,” and to “honor our father and mother.” 
Here is a summary of all man’s duty, an epitome 
of all the laws and principles of spiritual life. 
Here, in a few words, we have the sum of all 
theologies, a few ery simple directions yr 4 
out the paths of death we must shun, and of life 
we must follow to attain the highest good possible 
for us. 

There must be a great spiritual law underlying 
these prohibitory commandments. There must be 
a necessity grounded in human nature, and in 
man’s relations to the Lord for this eternal and 
emphatic “must not.” It is the ground and 
nature of this Jarge and careful restraint which 
the Lord seeks to exercise over man, to which I 
especially invite your attention. 

The whole order of the creation is arranged by 
infinite wisdom for the largest and highest de- 
velopment of man’s nature. All its forces are 
directed to subserve human good, to contribute 
directly or indirectly to human happiness. The 
Lord made man to bless Him; to bless Him to- 
day, and to bless Him to-morrow; to bless Him 
everywhere, and at all times, and in all ways, and 
as largely as possible; and He has ordained every 
spiritual and every material being and thing to be 
an instrument of service in effecting His purpose. 
He devotes Himself to man. 

In order to accomplish His purpose, He has 
created man with certain capacities of reception, 


necessary that every man should stand in his 
place, and keep himself attuned to the key-note of 
the general harmony. In other words, he must 
keep himself in the currents of the Divine forces, 
and open to their reception. He must turn his 
face in the right direction; he must move in the 
right direction, and in the right path. If he gets 
out of the way, he becomes a discord; he closes 
his nature to the inflow of those forces which give 
him life. The law is the same as that which rules 
| in everything that man does, only the Lord deals 





with living and voluntary forces, and man with 
dead mechanical forms. A man makes a watch. 
His ——_ is so to construct and arrange its 
wheels and springs that they will move in har- 
mony with the revolutions of the planets. The 
parts must be nicely adjusted to accomplish this 
purpose, and every wheel and spring must keep 


|its place. To insure this, he fastens them in their 
| positions Every screw and every contrivance to 
<eep the parts in their places is his way of saying, 





“Thou shalt not” move out of this place. Thou 
|shalt not covet the form, or position, or office of 
|thy neighbor. Thou shalt not in any way hinder 
him in his work. Suppose the parts of the watch 
had conscious life, and were free to move or to re- 
| main at rest; to keep their place or to leave it; to 
| do their own work or strive to usurp the work of 
| others, the essential principle would not be altered 
jin the least. The necessity for caution against 
leaving their places and neglecting their work 
| would be as great. When man makes a machine, 
he holds the parts together by mechanical devices, 
and they are passive under his restraints. But 
man is not a machine, and the Lord seeks to keep 
him in his place by intellectual and living forces 
| He brings the constraining forces of a moral nature 
| to bear upon him, to keep him in such conditions 
and relations to other men, to material things and 
to the Lord Himself, that he can receive the most 
| life and be blessed with the most joy. 
This is the cause and meaning of all the Lord’s 
prohibitions, and of all the restraints which He 
| imposes upon men. He does not forbid idolatry 
because He is jealous of man’s affection and loves 
honor and applause. He says, “ Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me,” because He desires 
| to keep us in a reverential and receptive state of 








action and progress, and has arranged everything | mind. He desires to keep our faces turned toward 
with infinite wisdom, and adjusted all things and | Him, and our hearts open to the inflowing of His 
beings with infinite precision and skill to effect it. | life, because in this way He can bless us the most 
He has made man a common centre, toward which | richly. As the gardener puts his plants where the 
all influences could flow as rivers to the ocean. | sun will shine directly upon them, and the warmth 








He has keyed every nature to accord with every 
other, and whatever heart is struck, all hearts will 
awake and vibrate with it. All things and all 
beings are forms of His life, so ordered that when 
His life flows into them the effect will be a grand 
and universal harmony—harmony of movement in 
things inanimate and unconscious, harmony of 
thought and feeling in intelligent beings, and 
fullness of joy according to the nature and capacity 
of each. 

To accomplish this grand purpose of good, it is 
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of its life can reach them and make them blossom 
and bear fruit, so the Lord seeks to keep our aspect 
directed toward Him, and every door of access to 
our natures open to Him, that “ He may come in 
and sup with us, and we with Him.” He says, 
“Thou shalt not steal,’ “Thou shalt not covet,” 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness,” “Thou shalt 
not commit adultery,”’ not only because He wishes 
to protect others from injury, but because He de- 
sires to protect us from the harm which these 
violations of the laws of our life would bring 
upon us. 

Here, then, is the motive, the intent of these 
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RELIGIOUS READING. 353 
— = : “ 
| able expedient to gain peace and rest. But we do 
not stop sinning. The Christian world has, prac- 
tically, made the terrible mistake, that if men 
prayed and worshiped a little, and went through 
certain ritualistic performances, and had some 
are embodied in man’s nature, and proclaimed in| doctrinal belief in the Lord, He would in some 
a multitude of forms. The Lord whispers this} miraculous way save them from hell. So some of 
law in our hearts, in our fears, The repugnances | the worst of men have been the most scrupulous in 
which pure and sensitive minds feel to every un-| the performance of religious worship, while they 
clean thought and harmful deed, are the Lord’s| were all the time proud; avaricious, envious and 
methods of drawing us away from danger. Con-| even murderers and adulterers. They kept on 
science is His warning voice, meeting us at every | praying, and they kept on sinning. They looked 
step of our departure from Him, and crying, | one way and rowed another. They talked piously 
“Thou shalt not.” This is the meaning of all} and acted impiously, and they have hoped and ex- 
pain and sorrow. Pain of body, pain of mind, in| pected that these religious acts would in some way 
every form and degree, are the eternal changes | avail for their salvation. 
rung upon these three words, “Thou shalt not.” I do not say that this is so with all. I know it 
“Thou shalt not” is written on every gate of|is not. But I believe the mistake of trying to do 
entrance to departure from the true path of life.| good before we cease to do evil is very common, 
“Thou shalt not” is uttered by every being and | and one which is most fatal to our regeneration. 
thing we meet on the way to death. Even the| We make no progress while we are attempting it, 
voices that beguile us, and the influences which | and we become discouraged. We long for rest 
lead us astray, have an undertone of warning | and peace; we pray for it, and hope for it, but it 
which awakens fears and creates doubts. When} does not come. Multitudes have supposed the 
we leave the path of life, we go against the cur-| reason to be that the Lord was not willing to grant 
rents of the Divine order; we act against all the| it, or that it is not possible to attain it in this life. 
forces which were intended by infinite wisdom to| But it is not so. The Lord is continually seeking 
lift us up and to help us on to the attainment of | to give us all the good, and much more good and 
every real and permanent good. And the Lord} a higher good than we can conceive. But He 
has wisely and lovingly ordained that it should | cannot do it, because we will not receive it. He 
be so. cannot fill the vessels of the mind with good affec- 
But notwithstanding all His precautions and re-| tions, because they are already full of evil affec- 
straints, we have wandered from the path of life,| tions. He cannot get access to us, because we have 
and by so doing we have put ourselves out of the| put ourselves out of the paths of His order. 
Lord’s ordained ways and methods of giving us| The absurdity and impossibility of becoming 
life and happiness. We have put ourselves out of| regenerate and of obtaining the blessings of a 
those relations and connections with the Lord by | spiritual and heavenly life before we cease to do 
which He could gain easy access to us and largely | evil, can be seen by many illustrations derived 
bless us, and we have shut the door behind us.| from our own experience. You cannot go toa 
We have fallen out of the original order of our} lovely park and enjoy its culture and beauty with- 
connections and relations with Heaven and the} out leaving your home. Suppose a man should 
Lord. For this reason He has been compelled to| say to you, “I long to enjoy the freshness and 
seek another way of access to us. This He did by | beauty of the country, but I am much discouraged. 
assuming our nature and glorifying it. When man/ Iam afraid I shall never see it.” “ Why not?” 
had wandered so far away from the Lord that he| you ask. “Because I cannot bear to part with 
could not even hear His “Thou shalt not” in any | the comforts and associations of the city. I want 
form of its utterance, being blind, and deaf, and | the green fields, and the noble hills, and the wind- 
spiritually “dead in trespasses and sins,” the Lord | ing streams, and the fragrance and beauty of the 
came in the flesh that He might speak to man’s | blossoming orchards here in the city. 1 want the 
natural senses, and bring His Divine power to! stillness and peace of the country in Broadway, 
bear upon him in a way which would rescue him | and its seclusion in Wall Street.” You would 
from death and lead him back to life. think he was joking, or had lost his reason. The 
And now the first thing for man to do is to stop | two states are impossible. We must leave the city 
sinning. If you have lost your way, the first thing | to enjoy the country. 
to do when you have discovered your error is to You are a farmer, but your land is covered with 
stop. Common sense teaches us that in natural | a dense forest of trees. You desire to raise wheat 
things. Every evil affection we indulge, every | and corn; to have vineyards and orchards. Will 
false thought we cherish, every sinful act we com- | you sow your wheat among the roots of the giant 
mit, are steps away from the Lord. If we would] trees? Will you plant your vines under the 
return to Him, therefore, the first thing to do is to| shadow of the leaves, and in the ground preoc- 
stop exercising these affections and committing |cupied by the growth of many years? A man 
these sins. Stopping is repentance. It is ceasing | who would do that would be destitute of common 
to do evil; consequently repentance is the first} sense. He might wait until he was gray, and he 
step in spiritual life. And this step must be taken | would see no harvest. He might scatter his seed 
before a second one can be. with the most liberal hand, but he would never 
Herein lies, I apprehend, the greatest mistake| reap. We are guilty of the same folly when we 
the Christian world has made in its efforts to lead | try to gather the fruits of righteousness before we 
a Christian life. We try to take the second step| lay the axe to the root of those evil principles 
before we take the first. We try to enter Heaven which bring forth evil fruit. 
before we get out of hell. We pray, we sing, we} You live in a damp, dark, cheerless room. You 
read the Bible, we worship, we try every conceiy- long for light. You pray to the Lord to send it. 


prohibitions. They are forms of the Divine Love 
adapted to man’s wants, and they eolely regard his 
good. They are restraints to keep him from wan- 
dering away from the Source of Life. And they 
are not only written in the words of the law; they 
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loubt His goodness, perhaps, because He 
ot; you bemoan your sad lot to your friends. 
light, the sweet, blessed light of heaven. 
Lord does not send it. You at the 
lows of this complaining soul. They are small 
and 1 yw. Old hats and bundles of rags fill the 
place broken panes. The dust of years has 
vccumulated on those which remain. Spiders have 
ven their webs and formed a dense veil over 


the look 
wi 


arr 


we 
thet 


do? 


uctions. What would you Sit down 
and weep with your complaining, sorrowful friend ? 
Not unless you were as foolish and stupid as he is. 
No; “ Clean your windows,” you would say. “ Pull 
out the old hats; burn or bury the old rags ; brush 
the cobwebs; wash away the dust; remove 
the obstructions, and the light will come in. The 
Lord has sent His light to you, day by day. He 
has turned His sun on this side and on that, and 
hed every orifice for entrance. His light has 
d upon your windows patiently, and persever- 

struggled to get through the accumulated 


away 


Rear 
reste 


ngiy 
Clear them away, and its rays will 
come dancing in, brightening every object, and 
filling the whole space with light.” So it is with 
the mi Its windows are covered with evils 
which have spun their sophistries and drawn their 
veils over them. Sin has broken their panes, and 
substituted its rags for them. The light of Divine 
Truth is perverted, suflocated, repelled. The Lord 
withdrawn it. It shines as clearly and 
as ever. You have excluded it. Wash 
your windows; make them clean Put away the 
il of your doings, and the light will flow in and 
flood ur soul with the brightness and serene 
joy f heaven, 

[t is not necessary to multiply illustrations. 
Thev innumerable, and you can select those 
which are the most applicable to your own state. 
Those which I have adduced are sufficient to show 
you that it is utterly impossible to become good 
before you shun evil. No matter what you do. 
You may learn truth until, if it were possible, you 
exhaust all knowledge, natural, spiritual and 
Divine You may devote your whole time to 
charities; you may give your money to the poor; 
you may pray until your knees grow to the floor, but 
vctions and your labors and your prayers 
of no more avail than they would in se- 
curing a harvest of golden corn in a dense forest, 
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or the blessed light of Heaven in a dungeon of solid 
walls. A large part of our efforts to live a Chris. 
tian life are wasted by our trying to become 
before we cease to do evil. 


The Lord does 


not require us to get good, t 
create truth, and to form aspiritual mind. Hy 
| gives us peace and joy when we make room for it 
He sends us truth as fast as we clear away 
obstructions to its The Lord 
ready with His hands full of the most preciou 
gifts, which He offers to us without 
without price 


ce ming. Blancs 
money and 
All He 
obstructions and make room for them. 

This is the point to which we should direct : 
first attention. This is our part in the wor} 
regeneration, and this part we must do. This 
the first “ Wash make you clean 
cease to do evil Let us then keep this truth dis 
tinctly in mind, “Thou shalt not.” It is the fir 
step to every good, It ought to be inscribed on 
the eye, on the tongue, on the foot, on the brain 
It ought to be a shield the heart. It ought t 
stand out in distinet characters on every gate « 
entrance to evil ‘Thou shalt not.” That is our 
work, and it is all the work there is in gaining 
eternal life. ‘| he re 18 no labor in being good or 
in doing good rhe and the burden 
the struggle consists wholly in not doing evil 
Prepare the way for the Lord and He will com: 
and we shall have omnipotent power to help us 

Let us not waste our energies in trying to do th 
impossible. If any person will examine himsel/ 
by the light of Divine Truth, with the impartiality 
with which he scrutinizes the characters of others 
and will condemn what he sees to be evil, and 
begin to shun it as a sin against God, he will be 
surprised at his own progress, He will soon find 
himself in possession of a spiritual power beyond 
his conception; and hy 
joy, and light, and pe _ which will be a foretaste 
of Heaven while he is living upon the earth. Try 
it. Let the young men and young women try it 
It is the easiest, it is ihe only, way to Heaven. Let 
the middle-aged who are in the thickest of the 
fight try it; it will bring them certain victory 
Let those who have struggled long, and have be 
come weary with the conflict, try it. Just in the 
degree that any one obeys the commandment 
“Thou shalt not,” he will triumph over evil and 

i gain eternal life. 


asks of us is to remove the 
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Mothers’ Department, 


DRESSING. 


WON’T go to school any more! [ won't, 

never!’ cried little Fanny Ray, as she came 

into her mother’s room, and throwing her 
books upon one end of the lounge and herself on 
the other, burst into tears. 

“Why?” asked Mrs, Ray, in alarm. 
has happened ?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Fanny, between her sobs, 
“The—the girls—picked up the edge of my 
dress—and saw I had only—a white muslin— 
petticoat on—and—” 

“Fanny!” interposed her mother. “ Calm your- 
Now tell me,” 


“ What 


self, 


“They asked me if you were too poor to buy 
me a winter petticoat, and if I wasn’t cold. Then 
Lizzie Jones laughed at my cotton stockings, and 
then they all saw I had laced shoes. After that, 
they all began—they wanted to know why I didn’t 
wear ribbons in my hair and ruffles on my dresses. 
And they told how many suits they had, and they 
all wear merino, and everything.” 

| Mrs. Ray was silent for a few minutes, 
she asked, quietly: “ Well?” 
“Tl never go to school any more!’ 
Fanny. 
| “Just because a few impertinent girls behaved 
badly ?” 
| “QO mamma! 


Then 


declared 


Isn’t that enough ?” 
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MOTHERS’ 


“Would you be willing to go without an educa- 
tion because you’re not dressed like a fashion- 
plate?” 
; “No no! But I can’t go back unless | dress 
etter.” 

‘Now, Fanny, that’s nonsense. Your father 
pays for what you wear, and you ought to be glad 
to get it. 
half what you have 

‘I don’t care!” cried poor Fanny. 
| ok decent.” 

“Well, don’t you? Are not vour clothes always 
lean and whole?” 

“Yes, mamma, but they are ugly !” 

“ Indeed ! I’m the judge f that Whatever | 


think good enough for you, is good enough for 


Think how many little girls haven't 


‘I want to 


you 
“Oh, oh! mamma 
If I go back the way I am, all th 
make fun of me!” 
“Don’t mind the 
iflairs,”’ 
‘But, mamma,” began Fanny, 
Id. The other girls wear merino next their 
skin, and thick flannel and woolen stockings and 
they have nice, pretty dresses, 
ind coats, and ruflles, and ribbons---and I look 
yu 
‘Oho! You want to be pampered, 
You would like to be so coddled and fussed ove P, 
that you won’t be able to stand a breath of air, 
and will grow up a selfish, complaining woman.” 
= No, I wouldn’t, mamma. | only want to feel 
comfortable and look nice.” 
“Well, Miss Fanny, you’re no better ¢han your 
mother. When I was your age, I hadn’t any more 
than you have | You shall go 


almost screamed Fanny. 
girls will 


girls—attend to your own 


’' really mm 


rubber overshoes ’ 


) 


do you t 


So that settles it. 
to school as usual, without any airs about it.” 

This ended the conversation. 

Poor Fanny knew that her mother meant well, 
but she thought her sadly mistaken, And so think 
some of the rest of us. 

Mts, Ray did not put herself in her daughter’s 
place. She did not realize that times had changed 
since she was a little girl—she did nct think that 
the fashion of to-day is not that of twenty years 
go, moreover that knowledge on all subjects has 
vastly increased in that time. Because she her- 
self had worn untrimmed dresses, because she had 
never had any merino underwear, it by no means 
followed that Fanny ought to do as she had done. 

Fanny continued going to school for several 
weeks, If Mrs. Ray had happened in the school- 
room during recess-time, she would, no doubt, 
have been amazed to see her own little daughter, 
the personification of shame and shyness, seated 
by herself in a corner, only too happy if she were 
not the butt of actual ridicule, the others mean- 
while joining in merry games and conversation. 
And she might have found herself wondering how 
far the mind extended in its influence over the 
body, and ere long involved herself in a hopeless 
maze of hygienic questions. 

At the end of a few weeks, Fanny was obliged 
to stay at home, on account of a very sore throat, 
brought on by exposure to severe weather, while 
insufficiently clad. Strange to say, Mrs. Ray did 
not once think of reproaching herself; so far from 
wishing she had “pampered” her child, most 
likely, had she given the matter a thought at all, 
she would have considered Fanny very ungrateful 


DEPARTMENT. 


for even desiring more clothing than she had, 
And she really did call her daughter’s sickness a 
visitation of Providence. 

SO g20e8 the world M. B. H. 


A HINT FOR MOTHERS. 


T was one of my headache days, for I had been 
up nearly all night with Baby, who was 
threatened with croup. I was nervous and 

tired, and it seemed to me that the children were 
Frankie, 
four years, had been unusually res 


never so troublesome before. my little 


liess ill 


bov of ‘ 
day. He had looked at his picture-books, over 


and over again, had made lamp-lighters for all of 
the family and was tired of that. His slate and 
pencil had lost their charm, and even my box of 
buttons, usually a rare treat, brought out only on 
extra occasions, did not seem to satisfy him. 
Going out of doors was out of the question, 4s 
“Mamma, 
an’t you find something for me to do?” 
papers ?” or 


cold and stormy; so it was 
tamima, ¢ 
and Mamma, ; 
‘Mamma, what shall I do to amuse myself?” I 


had almost lost patience with the little fellow, and 


please let me cut 


was about to set him down in a chair and make 
him stay there, after the manner of so m iy worri d 
mothers, when a happy thought struck me, and it 
worked so like acharm, that I send it for the 
benefit of other mothers who are troubled to find 
something to keep their little ones busy and happy 
at the same time. 

I hunted around till I found a pretty news- 
paper picture, representing a holiday scene, and 
two little advertising chromos, so common nowa- 
days; these I pasted on an old box-cover, trimmed 
them off nicely, and then cut each picture into as 
many pieces as | thought best, and, 3 esto, I had 
three picture-puzzles, and as happy a little boy as 
you would want to see. No more trouble from 
Frankie. His cards kept him busy all the after- 
noon, and when it was too dark to see, he put each 
picture into a separate envelope, and these into a 
little box that I found for him; then sat down in 
his little rocking-chair, with his treasures, to wait 
as patiently as he knew how till the lamp was 
lighted. And then he went to work again till he 
could make them all by himself. 

With seven o’clock came his bed-time, and as I 
tucked the happy little fellow in his bed, and bent 
for my good-night kiss, he looked up, and said: 
“Mamma, I’m ever so glad you thought of the 
pictures ;’ and so indeed was I, the darling! 

In the morning he was almost the first one up, 
and as soon as dressed those wonderful pictures 
were brought out again, and as | sit writing, he is 
at his papa’s desk, busy at work with them again, 
singing and calling, every now and then, for some 
of us to come and see. It takes so little to make 
the children happy, that I wonder we do not 
oftener tax our ingenuity to think of something 
new for them to do, instead of impatiently push- 
ing them aside, and making them unhappy and 
ourselves inwardly ashamed. 

Had I followed my first impulse, when my little 
boy came to me, I should not only have made him 
unhappy, but would have done much toward 
estranging him from me, for it is the /itt/e troubles, 
listened to and soothed, that bind the hearts of our 
children to us more than the great ones. Should 


this little waif be the means of helping some per- 
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plexed mother, I shall not count it lost time that 
I left my work to send this message. 

Of course, I do not claim that this idea is 
entirely original. I took my cue from some little 
picture cubes that I saw once; but the cubes are 
not always obtainable, while mine can be made at 
any time, and answer the same purpose. I do not 
write this for the benefit of mothers who have 
plenty of money to buy toys for their children 


whenever they feel so disposed. These may, if 
they will, turn over the leaf and read the next 
article. But it is for those mothers who, like my- 
self, are often put to their wit’s ends to provide 
| playthings, at little or no expense, and as little 
|labor, for the wee ones in their charge. That 
| these may receive the full benefit of my experi- 
| ment is the wish of 


| ONE OF THE MAMMAs. 





Ghe Home Circle. 


FROM AUNT CHATTY. 


() took care of her. She was a very active wo- 
man, one not easily discouraged—a brave, cheer- 
ful, middle-aged woman, the mother of six children 
—one of those helpful, hearty souls whose natures 
are made of joy and peace, and that kind of hap- 
piness that is contagious. 
good Auntie Edwards. 

The attendant physician put the invalid into the 
care of her mother after four or five visits. He 
said: “ You can doctor her just as well, or better, 
than I can. It is not drugs, and pills, and 
that she needs, but a cheerful companions 
a tender care.” 

One afternoon Lida had a severe pain in her 


1ip and 


side. We suggested mustard or wilted horseradish | 


leaves; but the mother asked if we had any hops 
about the house. We do our own baking, and 
would no more be out of hops than we would out 
of flour. 

Lida whined and said: “ Mother, you know I 
never could bear a hop poultice made with vinegar 
and bran, and put on hot and dripping! It feels 
20 sticky, and dirty, and clammy !” 

“Never mind; trust your mother, dear,” was 
the answer. 

And this was the way she did—a cleanly, nice, 
new way, so much better than the clumsy old wet 
youltice that all children hate so profoundly. She 
faid some hops on a soft old cloth, evenly, laid 
another cloth over it, and quilted it fast in a few 
places, quite like a large iron-holder. She put 
this in the steamer over hot water, let it become 
thoroughly moistened all through, and when it 
was steaming and soft she laid it over the seat of 
the pain, placed a folded towel over it, and tucked 
the girl nicely in bed. Then she went to work 
and made another quilted one, and put it into the 
steamer, so as to be ready to replace the first one 
when it would be cooled off. 

We were very much pleased with this way of 
making a hop poultice ; so much better and cleaner 
than the old drizzling manner of wetting it up 
with bran and vinegar. The gluten in the bran 
made it so obnoxious. 

Almost any ache or pain will yield to a hot 
fomentation of hops, and we commend Auntie 
Edwards’s plan above all others. These poultices 
can be dried and kept to use for a good many 
times. 

Auntie said she read of it in a paper, and has 


NE of the girls was sick for several weeks, | 
and her mother came and stayed here and | 


We will never forget | 


oem | 


| practiced it for years, sometimes with an additional 
}aid that in many cases has proved invaluable. 
She said in one case of sickness in her family she 
used the quilted hops, and kept them warm all 
night by laying over them a little bag of warm 
}sand. For years she has had two or three little 
| bags of clean sand saved. They can be laid under 
the stove and heated, or in the oven, or on the 
| back part; and when once heated through, the 
|sand stays hot for a long time; and the bags are 


| good to put in the bed at one’s back when sleeping 
|alone, on the side of the face for earache or cold 
|in the head, or over the hop poultice at night to 
| keep it warm and steaming. 

These are little things, but they are well worth 
heeding, and their use and application at the 
| proper time would save many a doctor’s bill and 
| many an hour of suffering. 

We were amused at the smaller girls here one 
| day when Lide was able to sit up and look out of 
| the window. She informed them that her mother 
| knew how to “make things.” This was all the 
;recommendation that auntie needed. And then 
followed the questions: did she know how to make 
| this and that? and could she tell them what this 
| was colored with, and what that was covered with ? 
Her hands were full after that. 

Among the pretty things she tanght the girls to 

make was an ornament, a moss basket, made from 
a cheap, coarse straw hat, that did delight the 
smaller fry immensely. She ripped three or four 
' rows of bra‘d from it, and made it stronger around 
| the edges, then fastened the ends on firmly, sewed 
| on it an inch-wide handle of pasteboard, and then 
lined it with soft pink paper and covered it all 
over the outside with moss; then laid a thick mat 
of moss inside, and stuck it full of pressed ferns 
and everlasting flowers. It was a beautiful orna- 
ment. The handle was covered with fine green 
moss. 

She taught us all something new, and left us 
many things to remember 

While Lida was sick, it gave her great pain to 
cough or sneeze. Her mother showed her how to 
prevent the latter by pressing two fingers on the 
upper jaw on each side of the nose, or between the 
nose and cheeks. The pressure falls on the nerves 
of the lip and prevents sneezing; and the same 
plan will effectually check a desire to cough, 
especially if one observes restraint. 

She was afraid her daughter would lose her 
beautiful and abundant hair after her sickness, 
and she stimulated the functions of the scalp, and 





prevented what would have been a serious detri- 
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ment, and a loss much to have been regretted. | 
We made an item of the treatment, which auntie | 
assures us is wonderful in good results 

Put a spoonful of olive oil in a pint bottle; then 
add two ounces of the best spirits of ammonia, and 
shake well. Then put in three ounces of alcohol, 
and when thoroughly mixed fill the bottle with 
soft water. Be careful and put the ingredients 
together in the order we have stated, or you will 
have a worthless sort of stuff—no chemical union 
at all. To apply to the scalp, take a spoonful or 
two of this with a little water, and rub it in with 
a soft bit of rag, or with a soft, old toothbrush. 
Part the hair, and proceed to go over the whole 
head with it, rubbing it in, and then wash it off 
with a soft cloth, frequently wrung out of hot 
water. Then take a dry towel, press it over the 
hair until all the moisture is absorbed, shake the 
hair out loosely, brush it, and let it hang until 
quite dry. 

But for this very proper treatment and Lida 
would have lost her abundant tresses of pale 
golden-brown. 

This mixture is just the thing to put on the 
heads of babies. It must be diluted, however. 

The professor's wife was making a web of rag- 
carpet for the winter-time kitchen, and was puzzled 
what to do with so many white rags. She was 
telling Auntie Edwards about it, and asking her 
advice. Auntie said, for her own part she was 
always glad to have lots of white rags when she 
made common carpet; that she dyed them cop- 
peras, and slate, and stone, and blue, and brown, 
which, with dashes of good red, makes a very pretty 
rag-carpet. No matter if the groundwork is the 
color of dead chestnut-leaves, or the sombre gray 
of bark, or the ashen hue of old fence-rails, an 
occasional thread of lively red or purple, or sub 
stantial blaek, will relieve it wonderfully, and 
will prevent it from seeming gloomy, or dull, or 
cheerless. 

We had always thought it a great trouble, and 
hard ‘on one’s hands, to dye copperas, the old way 
of dipping one’s poor, wet, soft hands into lye; but 
the way auntie told Mrs McWilliams was so easy 
and simple that any child could do it. ; 

Her way is to put two pounds of copperas into 
four pails of water, bring it to a boil, and put in 
about five pounds of white rags—having them wet 
first. Jet them boil half an hour or longer, then 
take out, drain, and dry in a good hot sunshine 
In coloring anything, very much depends on the 
weather; 1t should be fair, and clear, and sunny. 
Then make a very strong hot soapsuds, and lay 
the rags into it. Then take out and dry, and if 
the color is not dark enough, make another soap- 
suds, and dip and dry again. It is better to dye 
the rags before they are torn out; if in old gar- 
ments, they will dry so much svoner and are 
easier handled. 

We were all as glad to learn of this easy way of 
coloring copperas as was the professor’s wife. We 
were familiar with her other recipes. 

We would suggest that if one has not good lye- 
soap—home-made—they would use instead water 
in which has been dissolved a lump of lime or of 
baking-soda, And we have learned, too, in color- 
ing blue with oxalic acid and Prussian blue, that 
a very fine dark tint can be easily secured by put- | 
ting in some madder dye. In dyeing blue for 
carpet-rags, do not forget this item of news. Boil 

' 


the madder in a little water until the strength is 
obtained. Logwood will also answer the same 
purpose and bring the same result. 

Maggie, a little brunette from the pineries of 
Michigan—one of our lovable little students whom 
we took under our wing just because her mother 
was one of our chums in school-girl days—she 
says: “ Aunt Chatty, don’t forget to tell the Hom: 
girls what nice filling Auntie Edwards makes for 
chocolate cake.” 

We say: “O ‘Gie-gie!’”—her baby name— 
“maybe lots of the girls know better ways than 
that. You know Carrie Simmons has a good way, 
and so has Flossy Wintrode.” But she insists, 
and we give it to please her. 

Here is the cream: One cup of sweet milk, one 
tablespoonful of good butter, one cup of fine white 
sugar, half a cup of grated sweet chocolate, two 
tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, the yelks of three 
eggs, and sufficient flavoring of Royal extract 
vanilla. 

In making it, bring the milk to a boil; stir in 
the chocolate, the sugar and corn-starch ; boil three 
minutes; take from the fire, and add the yelks, 
stirring rapidly the while. When the eggs have 
“set,” add the butter, and lastly the vanilla. 
When quite cool, spread between the layers, and 
stand the cake in a cold place until needed. 

For boiled icing for a large cake that was not to 
be cut “until Dr. Walworth came,” we took three 
cups of sugar boiled in one of water until clear; 
beat the whites of three eggs to a very stiff froth, 
and then poured over it the boiling liquid, beating 
all the time for eight or ten minutes; then put on 
the frosting while both cake and icing were warm. 

We had a good deal of fun fixing for Dr. Wal- 
worth. He was the lecturer, and the girls’ literary 
society was the free entertainers. He said some 
very commendatory things of our little flock, 
privately, to me. One was, that none of them 
used cosmetics. He said a physician could tell as 
soon as he looked at a woman’s face whether she 
was indebted to anything else than good air, plain 
food, sunshine and plenty of wholesome exercise. 
He said that women in general were becoming 
really more intelligent regarding the practical 
matters pertaining to good health, good sense and 
good taste. They paid astricter regard to hygienic 
rules; they wore good, substantial leather shoes, a 
woolen shawl, mittens and knit hoods in cold 
weather, wraps that were sensibly lined; and they 
knew better how to avoid taking cold; and if they 
had taken one, they knew better how to treat it. 

We remembered a great many things which he 
said that evening after the girls had retired. We 
sat and talked an hour or two. He was from the 
old neighborhood where the Brookses had lived 
He was acquainted with George Nelson’s uncles 
and cousins, and was at the silver wedding of 
Naomi and Northop Brooks long ago. But this 
does not interest anybody. 

Among other things we remember, he said no 
girl should ever use any cosmetic whatever; that 
all the acids used to remove tan and freckles, even 
the simple remedy of sour milk, were delusive 
agents, and their final results were most disastrous. 
He said if a woman desired a fine complexion she 
should studiously avoid wetting her face while the 
sun shone; that she might wash thoroughly at 
night with soap, or ammonia, or borax, if she 
wished, and then use the soothing wash of oat- 
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meal 
Let th 
wet it 
It is } 


skin 


and warm water, or wheat bran and water. 


, and rub the face, neck and hands with it. 
armless and efficient, soothing, and gives the 
a velvety softness and texture. He com- 
mended the rules we had laid down in our system 
of family government, and said some very flatter- 
ing and comforting things. He regards early 
marriages as unfortunate, and thinks that many 
and many a married pair grow directly away from 
each other in the first ten years of wedded life. 
To please the girls, we asked the doctor to re- 

Florence Percy’s ‘HER SPHERE” the next 
mi It was well done, and we all sat spell- 
bound, with eyes moist with tears, seeing only the 
wife, the lone one: 


cite 


rning 


‘No outward sign her angelhood revealed, 
Save that her eyes were wondrous mild and fair; 
The aureole round her forehead was concealed 
By the pale glory of her shining hair. 
“ Sine 
} 


had an artist’s quick, perceptive eyes 


For all the beautiful; a poet’s heart 
} reevery 
And a 


changing phase of earth and skies, 
| things fair in nature and in art. 
“She looked with all a woman’s keen delight 

On jewels rich and dainty drapery, 
Rare fabrics and soft hues, the happy right 

Of those more favored but less fair than she; 


’ 


‘On pallid pearls which glimmer cool and white, 

Dimming proud foreheads with their purity ; 
silks which gleam and ripple in the light, 

And shift and shimmer like the summer sea. 


‘* Yet, near the throng of worldly butterflies, 
She dwelt, a chrysalis, in homely brown; 
With costliest splendor flaunting in her eyes, 

She went her dull way in a gingham gown. 


On 


“ Hedged in by alien hearts, unloved, alone, 
With slender shoulders bowed beneath 
load, 
She trod the path that Fate had made her own, 
Nor met one kindred spirit on the road. 


their 


“Slowly the years rolled onward; and at last, 
When the bruised reed was broken, and her soul 
Knew its sad term of earthly bondage past, 
And felt its nearness to the heavenly goal, 


“Then a strange gladness filled the tender eyes, 
Which gazed afar beyond all grief and sin, 

And seemed to see the gates of Paradise 
Unclosed for her feet to enter in. 


“ Vainly the master she had served so long 


Clasped her worn hands, and, with remorseful 
tears, 
Cried: “Stay, oh, stay! Forgive my bitter wrong! 
Let me atone for all these dreary years !” 


e oatmeal or bran be tied up in a soft rag; | 


| clusively to monthly r 





soul—an_ abject 
“master ”’—to 


dependence on an unworthy 
the “mere convenience of hjs 
narrow life ;”’ to give her strength, and youth, and 
beauty, with all the glowing aspirations that 
illume a maiden’s soul, for—“ nothing but leaves 

Our garden of girls is our treasure. We hold 
them in our bosom, and we would shelter them 
with a love watchful, and tender, and proud as 

mother’s love. Cuatry Brooks 


be 


FROM MY CORNER. 
No 


57. 
FEW days after my last chat with 
“Home I went to see my litt 
neighbor who has the rose-garden. Two or 
three letter-friends have asked me about it since | 
wrote of her before, so I will give some particulars 
which may interest ot It was a mistak« 


my the 
irc le oe 


is 


here 


| the print, which rendered it “ rose-gardens,” in 


that former article. It is merely a large front 
yard to a pretty cottage, and is devoted almost ex- 
Hyacinths, tulips and 
dwarf phlox, make bright borders in the sprit y- 
time, but the shrubbery comprises hardly any- 
thing but rose: bushes, which bloom from May 1 
November. Not is allowed, the owners 
thinking it not worth e to take care of those 
which bloom but once a year, when they can easily 
have those which reward them with their beauty 
through so many months. 

Last summer, looking from my east window, 
this garden was a bright picture, just near enoug! 
to distinguish the mixture of gay colors among 
the green, without being able to see the form. 
And what a pleasure to walk among them all, and 
gather the loveliest buds, and try vainly to decide 
which were the most charming ! There was the 
magnificent George Washington, the 
delicate-tinted Forester, the lovely rose- 
colored Hermosa—one of my especial favorites 
with various others courting admiration along th: 
front walk. 

Off to the left were white cluster roses and a 
gigantic bush of the pink daily—that good, old 
time rose, whose half-blown flower is pretty enough 
for anything. Crimson Louis Philippes were 
dotted here and there, and saffrana with its ex- 
quisite, salmon-colored bud. The coquette of the 
Alps reigned queen in one part of the garden, and 
around her gathered buff and pink, pale blush and 
brilliant red. Last November, when I spent a 
day there, my friend gave me a bouquet larger 


eR, 


ap annual 


whil 


crimson 


Celine 


| than my head, culled from the loveliest of these 


beauties. But alas for the roses now. 

The first time I went, after all the severe cold 
was past, naught remained to tell of their exist- 
ence, but dry, dead stalks Dead to the ground 
every one. A sight to make one almost weep. 
Such a calamity was so unexpected in this climate. 


| A year ago they wore a few green leaves through- 


What astory of loneliness, and pain, and sorrow, 
and patience, did the beautiful poem recited con- | 
tain! Those sixteen verses entire are a volume. 
For the sake of our seventeen-year-old Rose, we | 
were glad to have the good old doctor, with his 
soft, touching, musical voice, full of pathos and | 
pity, recite “ Her Sphere.” 

Little Rose is in danger, and we cannot let her 
pay for her experience with a life-long hunger of 

i 


out the winter. 

Now, indeed, they are all sending up vigorous 
shoots form the old roots, which, before summer 
is over, will be good-sized bushes, but there will 
be no spring roses, and we who have the more 
hardy annuals, which stand the cold, are the most 
fortunate ones now. 

Our monthlies were also killed, and are sending 
up their new sprouts, but the large standard rose- 
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ishes are full of leaves, and will soon be forming 
ids. Many of the earlier spring flowers have 
already bloomed, and all things begin to look 
green and bright again, and sometimes on a cloudy, 
warm morning, I can walk around the yard a little 
while, noting the rapid growth of the new leaves 
and sprouts, and watching for the first peeping 
forth of plants which have not yet put their heads 
above the ground. But ’tis seldom I can enjoy 
this privilege, for the sunlight is too blinding at 
this season for me to venture out in it without 
being closely veiled. So I have to keep my eyes 
in doors most of the time until after sunset, for 
they have been seriously threatened again. Very 
little work of any kind would they permit me to 
do, last month, and some days dragged rather 
wearily. Not many, however, for friends, far and 
near, helped me through them. Often during the 
many hours that I had to sit or lie still, unable to 
employ myself at anything requiring sight, I have 
wondered—what would I do for pleasant thoughts 
to beguile the tedious moments, were it not for the 
letter-friends who have enriched me so with their 
love and their thoughts, and whose lives interest 
me deeply. One writes charming chat of books, 
pictures, beautiful fancy and art-work, and de- 
scriptions of lovely scenery, besides letting me see 
occasional glimpses of the undercurrent of her 
life. Another gives scenes of pleasant home-life. 
Two there are whose words always breathe spiritual 
comfort and strength, so beautifully expressed that 
they find their way straight to my heart, admonish- 
ing and encouraging me, if desponding. And 
others tell me of heavy trials, and deep, heart 
feelings sacred to ourselves. 

In those quiet hours of thought, I wrote long 
letters (in imagination), to them, talking on sub- 
jects of mutual interest, replying to questions and 
thoughts of theirs. It maybe that little of them 
will ever be put down on paper, but they have 
afforded me pleasure in thinking them over, and 
imagining I would write them thus. I can never 
write the half I would like to some, who, faint and 
sinking in body and spirit, crave sympathy, and 
cheer, and strengthening words from others. And 
this spring, letters have had to be given up almost 
entirely—a very hard piece of self-denial to 
practice. 

Such a great enjoyment has come to me since | 
commenced writing this, and it has made quite a 
long break in my chat, which I resume ten miles 
away from my corner, in the pretty, country home 
of the dear friend whom I visited a few summers 
ago. I had promised this visit last fall, and all 
through the winter the thought of it was some- 
thing bright to look forward to when cold weather 
should be over. So on one of these mild, spring 
mornings, I took my seat in the cars, with a sense 
of delight and exhilaration, and was whirled away 
for a half hour’s ride. Edna accompanied me, 
going on a visit to Margaret. I stayed two days 
with them, enjoying myself to the fullest extent. 
How like old times it seemed, for us to be together 
again. What gay talk we had about the old days, 
when they, and Floy, and Rosalie, used to gather 
about me, And now, to think I was able to go to 
see them, which in those years, we never expected. 
The children, who were a new and very different 
feature in our little group, and Margaret’s hus- 
band, who spent his evenings with us, only added 
to our pleasure. 


bi 
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The third day, my friend from the country came 
for me, saying she could not wait any longer for 
her share of the visit. Then I had another de- 
lightful ride through fresh, green woods. The sky 
was softly veiled with clouds, and the air had that 
delicious fragrance—if such it may be called-—which 
only the spring air holds, laden with odors of the 
fresh earth, broken by springing verdure and the 
opening leaves and blossoms. Soon we arrived at 
the dear little home, where I once before spent 
such pleasant days. Here I have been for a week, 
drinking in country air and enjoyment, along with 
fresh milk and cream. To me, it is literally, a 
land flowing with milk and honey, and Mrs. D. 
makes me eat oat-meal porridge, which I do not 
like, but try to eat, because it is to strengthen me. 

All the housework is done by the mother and 
daughters, and being good housekeepers, every- 
thing is neat and in order, and all goes on with 
clock-like regularity. Swift, willing hands and 
feet make the work light, so, except when there are 
extra duties, it is soon accomplished after each 
meal is over, and we gather in the cheerfu! sitting- 
room for sewing and talk. It seems strange to see 
two tall girls in place of the children I petted 
ten years ago, when they lived in town. They 
used to spend many hours beside my lounge in 
those days, and I taught them their first stitches 
in crotchet work, and cut paper-dolls for them, 
some of which they still have stored away among 
their treasures. Now they are companions for 
their mother, who seems almost as young as they 
in her disposition. The oldest is so sedate and 
quiet, I sometimes, laughingly, call her the “ old 
lady.” 

The flowers are her dearest companions, and 
every evening I am summoned to admire the beds 
and pots where they are blooming. Every morn 
ing a tiny bouquet is laid Leside my plate—gera- 
nium-leaves with a few violets or pansies, a sprig 
of lilies of the valley or mignonette. 

The other sister is fonder of books and music, 
and I enjoy having her read tome. The week 
which I am yet to remain, will fly all too quickly, 
with so much to interest. 

Mrs. D. and her husband have artistic taste 
added to their love of flowers, and the grounds, 
though rather new, show evidence of it. I have 
walked around the large yard two or three times, 
looking at the beautiful shrubbery. Stately forest 
trees have been left here and there among the 
smaller trees and shrubs which have been in 
troduced. Vines cling around the great trunks, 
and climb into the lower branches. Small ever- 
greens are dotted here and there. Rose-bushes 
are abundant, and the earlier ones are beginning 
to bloom. The woods lie close around us, fast 
growing green and summer-like, and acres of 
smooth fields stretch away in front, which will 
soon be filled with cotton and corn. In doors and 
out, it is a pretty picture I look upon from the 
easy chair in which I am sitting by the south 
window of the little parlor. It is hard to find 
opportunity for writing, with so much to engage 
my attention, but this afternoon I have resolutely 
taken myself away from the other to finish this, 
and must now say good-bye, for the girls are call- 
ing to me, protesting that I have written enough, 
and must go with them for a short drive before 
sunset. 

LICHEN. 
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THE GRACE OF HOSPITALITY, 
EAR “HOME CIRCLE:” Will you kindly 


) make a place for me “this once,” and let 

me say a few words to you under this head- 
ing? I have borrowed it, as you will perceive, 
from “Oakland,” who wrote on this subject in the 
Home MAGAZINE for March. She seems to me 
to have had severe trials, and to have borne them 
with more patience and good-nature than most of 
us could bring to our aid in such circumstances, 
No doubt there are hundreds who could relate ex- 
periences resembling hers. Even I might doa 
little in that way, but it was not with that inten- 
tion that I began this letter. I wish to speak of a 
class of housekeepers who are, I should say, of a 
very different order from those who usually write 
to the Home MAGAZINE; and among whom such 
a tax—to use no harsher word—on hospitality as 
that suffered by “Oakland” would never have 
occurred, 

[t has been my fortune to see a great deal of cer- 
tain people who when entertaining not only do not 
allow themselves to beover-burdened by the cares of 
hospitality, but seem to make a point of utilizing 
their guest as far as possible. Now this, within 
certain limits, is all very well. Guests, however 
cordially invited and warmly welcomed, have no 
right to allow themselves to make unnecessary 
in the household; neither should the 
hostess allow it. And if, without injustice to 
themselves, they can afford a little acceptable help, 
here and there, it is only right that they should 
do so. Still we cannot entertain guests, however 
considerate, without some sacrifice of time, con- 
venience and often of money. If we try to do it, 
we make them feel unwelcome and uncomfortable, 
and that is not the effect a truly hospitable person 
wishes to produce. 

I have visited in houses where everything was 
kept so prim and precise that there seemed to be 
no place for me. I scarcely dared to sit, stand or 
move lest I should, by chance, disarrange some- 
thing, and be brought to a realizing sense of my 
misdemeanor by seeing it ostentatiously set to 
rights almost before I had stirred from the place. 
And I have visited in houses where, although I 
was even then little better than an invalid, my 
services were so constantly demanded either by 
hint or out-spoken request that I really worked 
harder than | was accustomed to do at home; and 
when my visit came to an end, | was usually so 
tired and worn out that I was unfit for any kind 
of work, and for a long time could no nothing but 
rest. Some of my friends used to think that | 
possessed some skill in dressing hair, arranging 
costume, ete.; and when I was able to give them 
my services in these matters were always freely 
and gladly offered. These friends often invited 
me to visit them when something was at hand 
which made tasteful dress seem especially desir- 
able, ostensibly with the generous purpose of 
letting me share in the coming festivities, but 
really, as I semetimes discovered, that I might 
help to prepare them for it. After fulfilling their 
requirements I usually had neither time nor 
strength to do more for myself than to make a 
hasty and careless toilet, and then was too tired 
and disheartened to have even a passing enjoy- 
ment in what might otherwise have been a rare 
pleasure. 


trouble 


I once spent a long morning working 


for such a friend. I trimmed a hat, patched up an 
|old fan by making an intricate arrangement of 
ribbon through the split sticks—a tedious task— 
I mended gloves, sewed lace on a dress, and did 
various small things, too numerous and seemingly 
too trivial to mention, but which kept me very busy, 
and did not tend to lessen the headache and languor 
from which I was suffering. Presently some 
friends called, and my hostess exhibited hat, fan, 
gloves, etc., together with some work she herself 
had done, and asked her visitors, in my hearing, 
if they did not think she had been very smart to 
do so mueh work that morning. And yet this 
young lady had a reputation, not only for fine in- 
telligence and unusual mental attainments, but 
also for a high sense of honor and all the social 
acd spiritual graces. I have heard the phrase, 
“A perfect lady” applied to her many a time. 
Once, another hostess, after I was dressed even 
to the last button on my gloves for a concert to 
which we were both going, asked me to fetch a 
stick of wood from the wood-house and put it 
in the stove. As the sticks of wood used in that 
particular stove were little less than logs, and 
much too heavy for me to lift, I refused, point 
blank. But in the majority of cases it is almost 
impossible for a guest to refuse a request of her 
hostess which is courteous in form if not in spirit. 
It is hard, too, for her not to feel that she ought 
to do what she seems expected to do; and while 
it is only just that a guest should make his or her 
hostess as little inconvenience 48 is consistent with 
the position of guest, it seems to me that a hostess 
should use some consideration in her require- 
ments; for she surely has no more right to make 
a waiting-maid of her guests than the guests have to 
suppose that the figurative “ placing the house at 
their disposal” gives them a right to turn it topsy- 
turvy, and absorb the time and derange the plans 
of every one in it. There is one thing, by the way, 
which I have always noticed; and that is, that the 
very persons who exact the most of their guests 
are the ones who care the least about the incon- 
venience they cause when they themselves are 
guests. This is contrary to all justice, and it 
seems very strange that it should beso until we 
reflect that their conduct in either case must spring 
directly from a selfish disregard of that Golden 
Rule which is at the root of all true courtesy as 
well as of all true, sweet and noble living. 
HELEN HERBERT. 


LETTER TO THE GIRLS. 


Y DEAR GIRLS: There is a subtile, silent 
language that is universal. You all make 
i use of it. It finds expression in your actions, 
movements, attitudes and gestures. It is called 
manners, It expresses, sometimes, both what you 
wish it to say, and what you would prefer it should 
not say. It would seem to be contagious; persons 
associating together contract, frequently, the same 
form of expression. How unfortunate it is then 
when your leaders are rude and ill-mannered ; 
who retain their position, and show their supe- 
riority by their egotism and their ability to find 
faults in others. Instead of impressing their 
manners upon others, they should be considered 
examples of what not to do. 

You all desire, of course, to have the distine 
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tion which a fine manner confers—to be “ well- 

bred.” It would be impossible to be thoroughly | 
well-mannered, without being the kind of person 
in thought and life, if such a manner would be 
the natural expression. Nothing that is put on 
the outside alone fits the wearer well. “If done for 
effect it is seen to be done for effect ; what is done 
for love is felt to be done for love.” One can be 
at a masquerade for a while, but the time always | 
comes to unmask; no matter how closely it is 

fastened, it always must at last slip one side and 

the real face be seen. 

We cannot get away from the Divine principle 
of love; a true desire to make others comfortable, | 
to do pleasant things in a pleasant way, will be a 
greater help than all the rules that could be 
formed. Do not try to conceal anything, rather 
let there be nothing to conceal ; do not try to ex- 
hibit yourself, that will make you seem egotistic 
and ridiculous, where you wish to appear striking 
and charming. Endeavor not to think of your- 
selves, but of how to put at ease, to interest, to 
amuse, to make the world, the house or the hour 
seem pleasant to another. 

Do not be abrupt, say nothing unpleasant un- 
necessarily. Some think by being abrupt they 
show candor and frankness; but while an abrupt 
manner may be preferable to one of deceit, it is 
nly when such manner is natural, and the good 
feeling of the person is manifested through it; 
those who cultivate such a manner generally but 
make it the expression of their own coarseness of 
feeling and aggressiveness. 

You are, of course, familiar with the usual rules 
of what you must not do; I will only lay a little 
stress on a few of them, for instance: Do not stare. 
Do not indulge in sarcasm. Do not talk against 
thers. Do not appear to see the mistakes or 
mishaps of others; try, rather, to help them; 
juietly and unnoticeably, cover them from general 
notice. Endeavor to express in your manner a deli- 
cate consideration for and appreciation of others. 
Keep self out of sight and think of others, Any 
mannerism that is intended to show your own 
capacities, to bring yourselves into notice, is death 
to good manners. Have you hearts right; one 
who loves his fellows with a gentle forbearance, 
a charitable love—that is even a faint likeness of 
the love that gives ceaselessly and forgives as 
ceaselessly—will have a manner that cannot fail 
to attract and please all noble and earnest people. 
Therefore, I say, not “mind your manners,” but 
mind your lives, that there may be something 
pleasant and charming, even fine and ennobling, 
for them to express in this language which we al! 
must use. AUNTIE. 


A PEEP IN MY “HOUSE BEAUTIFUL.” 


“ Pictures, and books, and busts, and flowers, 
And a light hearth where one may sit for hours, 
And feel the minutes in their rapid flight, 

Yet never think to count them as they go, 
The mind in converse sweet beguiled so.” 


IT\HAT is a photograph of our sitting-room, the 
brightest, cheeriest spot in all the house. 
Here are the easiest chairs, the coziest cor- 

ners, the loveliest flowers, the most delightful 

books, and last, but not least, restful music—not 
modern thunder, but the sweet, soothing inspira- 
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tions that touch the heart like bird-songs in spring- 
time. A touch of red upon the wall, in the 
curtains, the carpet and the table-spread, gives the 
room a bright, summer-land look that is very in- 
viting. 

“Why, how cheerful it is here!” says a friend, 
looking in one stormy evening, when the elements 
had formed a league against comfort. “I don’t 
think I’ll go any farther at present.” And she 
sank into the depths of an easy chair, with a keen 
appreciation of the home-i-ness of her surround- 
ings. 

After a short chat, she flies to the easels, where 
our funny bark pictures are displayed, and cap- 
tures them to laugh over at her leisure, while she 
admires our last panel, a pretty autumn scene, 
with a daisy and bit of golden rod laid carelessly 
across a corner, and a butterfly fluttering over- 
head, 

“To the making of pictures there is no end,” 
she declared, laughingly. ‘“ And what a source of 
pleasure it must be to you.” 

“Yes, it is like perpetual summer, and gives 
one a world of their own; just the resource we 
need on the down-hill side of life,” I said, “to 
keep us from growing old.’ 

“Oh, there’s no danger of mamma stagnating,” 
laughed Grace. ‘“ Were you ever in her den, 
Louise ?” . 

; I never have had that pleasure , ma néere, but 
really would like nothing better.” 

‘Then I must introduce you some day. But 
prepare yourself for surprises. Her table is a 
curlosity-shop, and the whole room is a wilderness 
of scrap-books, birch-bark, paints, brushes, easels, 
minerals, mosses, and everything that is found 
upon the earth or gathered from the sea.” 

“Pray don’t be alarmed, Louise, at Grace’s 
stirring picture. My ‘den,’ as she styles it, is a 
very respectable place, notwithstanding. Every- 
thing is where I can find it. The time was when 
she rather enjoyed ‘putting it to rights,’ as she 
called it; but really it was one of my wrongs, and 
meant chaos and confusion. It took weeks to get 
things in running order again after one of her 
incursions, and so at last | had to put my foot 
down, and now am happy.” 

“Order is Heaven’s first law,” cried Grace. 

“Yes, but people differ in their ideas of order. 
You have a great propensity for tucking things 
away in unthought-of places—the rag-bag, for 
instance. And it’s not comforting to find the last 
pet child of one’s brain in the waste-basket before 
its time. 

“ Now, Grace,” laughed Louise, “don’t cet as 
uncomfortably nice as our Hattie; she never lets 
me have my brushes out long enough to finish 
beautifying; and, really, we’re not allowed to have 
a bureau drawer open five minutes at a time. And 
as for ‘clearin’ up’ and ‘getting clear of things,’ 
as she calls it, why she is equal to two moves and 
a fire every year of her life.” 

“That’s her hobby, very likely,” cried Grace 
“But mamma has been fitting up her own room 
more to my taste, you must see that. You remem- 
ber it is large, with one wee closet. Well, with 
the aid of a screen, she has improvised a dressing- 
room, and a few boards have blossomed out into a 
wardrobe; this has Canton flannel curtains, trim- 
med with bands of red at the top and bottom, and 
put up with rod and rings, in a way that is orna- 
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she 
skeleton 


mental as well as useful. For the screen 
resurrected from the lumber-room a 


clothes-horse, treated it to a coat of black paint, 
then covered with chocolate cambric, put a pretty | 
border all around, and finished with bouquets of | 


The 


cretonne flowers in the centre of each panel. 


wall-paper reminds you of spring sunshine. There | 


is matting on the floor, and rugs made of burlaps 
worked in rich stripes, with fringe across the ends.” 
And the curtains?” interrogated Louise, as 
Grace paused to take breath. 
“They are white, dotted muslin, with broad 
rufiles and lambrequins of cretonne. The cold 


marble of the bureau is turned into a bed of 


pansies, with some lovely embroidered mats that 
Alice made; and there’s a large cushion of car- 


dinal satin, painted with trailing arbutus, half 


hidden among folds of creamy Languedoc lace. 
The hair and hair-pin receivers match, and there’s 
a brush-holder and comb-case, and the dear knows 
what Time and breath would fail me to 
tell of the contents of the table and bric-a-brac 
shelf over it. There’s one of those pretty moss 
pictures, a placque, a tile, fancy cards, and other 
wonders of her own creating.” 


be side. 


“Why, you are equal to the fairy god-mothers 
of old! Please lend me your wand to wave over 
my domicile,” cried Louise. “This making much 
of little is not my forte, and most of the directions 
in books are for long purses.” 

“ Yes,” said Grace, “it is rather exasperating 
to read about fifty-dollar rugs when a fifty-cent 
burlap comes nearer the range of our possibilities ; 
and most of the screens are embroidered satin 
And they tell us about lovely antique vases at 
fabulous prices, when I manufactured a pair from 

| (tell it not in Gath) some large stone ink-bottles, 
| We first gave them a coat of black paint, and then 
|}mamma painted a small landscape on one and 
| some wild flowers on the other. Of course they 
jare not gems of art, but they are really quit 
pretty.” 

“Oh, there’s everything in making the most of 
what we have, and | am coming in some day t 
take lessons ; so prepare yourself,” laughed Louise 

“Come when you like,” responded Grace ; “ 
improvements are not patented.” 

Just then a bright face appeared at the door 
asking if mamma was ready to go, and Louise 

| vanished, Evia Leg, 





Heuenings wilh the Poels. 


JUNE. 


] HAT is so rare as a day in June? 
\W Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays: 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace ; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And let his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and 
sings ; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest— 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the 


best ? 


Now is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back, with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay ; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God so wills it; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
’Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green. 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell : 


| We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing. 
, x ¥ _ * 


. ~ 


Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving; 
’Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue— 
Tis the natural way of living. 
JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 


FIRST TIME AT CHURCH. 


GRAVE, sweet wonder in the baby face, 
And look of mingled dignity and grace, 
- Such as a painter hand might love to trace 


A pair of trusting, innocent blue eyes, 
That higher than the stained-glass window rise, 
Into the fair and cloudless summer skies. 


le , 

| The people round her sing, “ Above the sky 
There’s rest for little children when they die ”— 
To her—thus gazing up—that rest seems nigh. 


The organ peals: she must not look around, 
Although with wonderment her pulses bound— 
| The place whereon she stands is holy ground. 


The sermon over, and the blessing said, 
She bows—as “ mother” does—her golden head ; 
And thinks of little sister who is dead. 


Where holy children enter when they die, 
And prays God take her there, too, by and by. 


Pet, may He keep you in the faith alway, 

And bring you to that home for which you pray, 

Where all shall have their child-hearts back one 
day! 


| 
| 
| 
| She knows that now she dwells above the sky, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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THE DAFFODILS. 


WANDERED lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee— 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company ! 
I gazed, and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought; 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude: 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 
WoRDsWORTH. 


RUB OR RUST. 


DLER, why lie down to die? 
Setter rub than rust. 
Hark! the lark sings in the sky— 
“Die when die thou must! 
Day is waking, leaves are shaking, 
Better rub than rust.” 


In the grave there’s sleep enough— 
“ Better rub than rust. 

Death perhaps is hunger-proof, 
Die when die thou must; 

Men are mowing, breezes blowing, 


etter rub than rust.” 


He who will not work, shall want; 
Nought for nought is just— 
Won’t do, must do, when he can’t 
“‘ Better rub than rust. 
Bees are flying, sloth is dying, 
Better rub than rust.” 
EBENEZER ELLIOT. 
THE grass is softer to my tread, 
For rest it yields unnumbered feet. 
Sweeter to me the wild rose red, 
Because it makes the whole world sweet. 
Lucy Larcom 


Young Jradies’ Deparlment. 


TO THE GIRLS. 


ERE I gifted with eloquence of speech, and 
could go forth as a lecturer, I would like a 
different audience from those that usually 

assemble. I would like one vast audience of 
young girls, with faces upturned to my view; and 
I would consider the greatest amount of eloquence 
and earnestness not in vain if it but led some of 
that number to serious thoughts of themselves and 
of what their future is to be. But having neither 
the gift of eloquence nor the audience, my im- 
aginary lecture vanishes, and I hope in its place 
to give an earnest talk to the girl readers of this 
magazine. 

To the girls bordering on womanhood, and who 
are so soon to take their places on the stage of 
active life, I would ask this question: To what 
degree are you capable of assuming the responsi- 
bilities of the future that is about to open before 
you? For, whether surrounded by wealth or in 
humble circumstances, responsibilities will be sure 
tocome. To a few, cares may come lightly, while 
to the large majority life will prove a serious con- 
flict. And in order to successfully overcome these 
difficulties that arise in your way, and become 
nobler and stronger as the years advance, there is 
a preparation needed just as much as the intellec- 
tual improvement acquired during your school 
days, or the accomplishments with which you are 
fitting yourselves for your entrance into society. 

Girls are so prone to regard their future life as 
one long-continued holiday, as something so bright 
and free from care. And when the various re- 


late that a knowledge of the common domestic 
affairs of life acquired when a girl would be of 
inestimable value to them. 

Most of the girls who read this will some day 
have homes of their own, and they will want to 
preside with ease and gracefulness in those homes. 
Perhaps you think now it will be easy and natural 
for you to do so; but I tell you, girls, you will 
find yourselves sadly mistaken, unless you prepare 
yourselves for your work beforehand. What 
would you think of a man who had never studied 
military tactics volunteering to become the gene- 
ral ofan army? And if he were placed in such a 
position, what would be the result? His ignorance 
would not only bring failare and defeat to him- 
self, but disaster to all under hischarge. And for 
the same reason there are to-day over our land 
thousands of disordered homes presided over by 
women who spent their girlhood in gayety and 
reading trashy stories, waiting for the realization 
of a happy romance that would end by placing 
them in positions of unalloyed pleasure and free- 
dom from care. 

And now, dear girls, let me entreat you to stop 
this day-dreaming and be sensible, and whatever 
position you fill in life be worthy of it. Don’t say 
it is time to think of care when it comes, but arm 
yourselves with knowledge and forethought, that 
you may give yourselves easier and happier lives. 
In presenting this very important question for you 
to consider, I do not ask you to become grave, 
sober girls; be as full of life and gay in spirit as 
you like, for there is nothing more beautiful than 
bright, happy girls, when their actions are sea- 


sponsibilities crowd upon them, they discover too ! soned with prudence. 
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While writing, a friend just looked over my 
shoulder and said: “It will do no good for you to 
write that way to girls; they are so giddy and 


thoughtless, that nothing but their own experi- | 


ence will ever teach them.” But I replied, there 
are so many girls with true, noble qualities, who 
spend most of their time in flirting, dressing and 
reading love stories—just the employment to kill 
their true womanliness, if they continue in it 
and if 

ler, my writing will not be in vain. 

matter What the social position or the 
financial circumstances may be, every young wo- 
man, before entering on the duties of housekeep- 
should have not a theoretical, cook-book 
knowledge simply, but an experimental knowledge 


consi 
No 


ing, 


f all the details of housekeeping. And you, young | 


girls, while in the freshness and strength of youth, 
with little ’ 
skillful in the much-varied and complicated work 
of the household. Commence by helping your 
mothers more; enter with a heart into the home- 
work. Take the responsibility of chief house- 


keeper for a few days, thereby relieving mother of | 
so much burden, and at the same time benefiting | 


yourselves, 


Girls have a great amount of youthful vitality, | 


and it is but natural for them to want to be con- 
tinually engaged in some occupation ; and one can 
safely judge what the woman will be by the way 
in which the girl employs her time. If her ambi- 
tion is to keep up with the fashion, flirt and 
promenade the streets, it will not take a close 
observer to penetrate the future, and see the girl 
develop into a weak-minded, frivolous woman. 

To enforce my remarks, I will give you a true 
incident from life, being well acquainted with all 
the parties. One of the girls of my school days, 
whose parents were in moderate circumstances, 
received a liberal text-book education, and neither 
time nor money were spared in making her an 
intelligent, accomplished young lady. But aside 
from this knowledge she was almost as ignorant as 
a babe, for neither she nor her parents had ever 
entertained the thought that there was more neces- 
sary for her to learn. After leaving school, her 
life was one continuous round of gayety, and being 
very pretty and attractive, she had plenty of ad- 
mirers. But the one who won her was a fasci- 
nating widower with five children. At the time 
they were married, most of the children lived from 
home, and as he was reported to be very wealthy, 
she thought she would not be burdened with the 
care of his little ones, But his fortune changed, 
and his losses brought care and responsibility to 
her. All the children came home to live, and 
after a few months she found herself face to face 
with the duty of caring for a family of seven. 
With all her years of study and cultivation, she 
was as pitiable an object as any one would care to 
see. And do you wonder that at the end of three 
years, instead of the pretty, fresh girl who went to 
preside over that home, there was a pale, faded, 
broken-down woman ? 

I would not have you girls neglect your studies 
or accomplishments. Be as highly cultivated as 
you can make yourselves, but remember that all 
of your time cannot be spent in talking and enter- 
taining. 

I cannot leave the subject of domestic life with- 
out mentioning one mora] characteristic which I 
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any advice I can give will cause any to| 


care to prevent, could so easily become | 


would urge my girl readers to assid 
vate, that of self-control. I cannot 
guage strong enough to tell the difference it wi! 
make in your lives and those around you, if you 
learn to control yourselves while you are young 
It is an old subject, but one that contains so much 
truth it can never be worn out. By the continua 
}use of angry words, many a woman has drive: 
| away the love of husband, children and friends, 
In a place where I formerly lived, I used ofter 
to see an old woman wandering around, with 
| countenance so horrible that any one could easil; 
| imagine her to be possessed of an evil spirit. Onc 
|she had been the reigning belle in the State in 
|which she lived. Her beauty and attractiveness 
were far-famed. But she had a terrible temper 
and by allowing it to master her through life, it 
produced the most disastrous results in the lives 
of all her family. She alone was left, and with a 
conscience filled with remorse and bitter regrets 


uously culti- 
summon lan 


| she wandered around, a terror to herself and every 
|} one else. 


Another instance of ungoverned temper comes 
so vividly to my mind, | cannot forbear telling 
you of it. In a Western town where I was stop- 
ping awhile, I use to see an old, shriveled-up 
woman driving by in a little, old cart with only 
two wheels, drawn a most antiquated little 
donkey. As I had never seen a sight both so 
ludicrous and pitiable, 1 became much interested 
in her, and, upon inquiry, learned her history, 
which was as follows: She had been the daughter 
of a wealthy Eastern manufacturer, and while 
young bad married a promising musician, who, 
being poor in this world’s goods, went to the West 
to better their fortune. Like many indulged girls 
she had never practiced self-control, and a change 
from her luxurious home to her rough surround- 
ings in the West was a source of continual irrita- 
tion to her. By degrees her temper became so 
bad, that there was no peace nor pleasure in her 
home. Her husband sought companionship out- 
side, formed bad associates, and in time commenced 
drinking. They had several children, and as soon 
as the boys were old enough, they, too, formed 
evil acquaintances, and stayed from home all they 
could, At the time I heard of them, her husband 
was an old gray-haired man, who spent every cent 
he could get for whisky. He pas lie in some 
out-of-the-way place for days completely stupefied 
by drinking. One son was in prison for murder, 
and the others were notorious for their wicked- 
ness. 

I will bring my imagination to work on this 
scene, and show what might have been the result 
had this woman learned to control herself when 
young, and had exercised a pure, loving influence 
in her family. She was intelligent, and her hus- 
band a fine musician, two of the most requisite 
acquirements to make a home pleasant. Their 
children would have had a happy home, and 
under the guidance of loving parents would have 
become useful men and women. And in the long 
years that were given to that aged couple, what a 
life-work could have been theirs, and what plea- 
sures, too. The enjoyment of their happy home 
circle, the companionship of pleasant friends, and, 
above all, as the sunset of life approached they 
would not feel that the result of their lives was 
“Nothing but Leaves.” 


by 


NELLIE Burns. 
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USEFUL 


AND 


CURIOUS. 


Oselut and Curious. 


WaTER-LILies.—So 
obtain water-lilies 


To ULTIVATI 


desirous to 


many 
ulies are when 
joating, that a few directions as to their cultiva- 
tion near home will doubtless be acceptable. The 
pond-lily (Nymphwa adorata is easily cultivated, 
[ake a good-sized barrel and sink it into the 
ground, place in it some soil of the lake, or pond, 
r river in which you have observed the lilies 
flourishing, put in the lily roots you have obtained, 
ind fill the barrel with water. At the proper 
time the buds will appear, and in August the surface 
f the water will be a beautiful sight. The grow- 
enlarged, and if a 


ng surface can, of course, be 
ittle manure be added in the autumn and the tank 
r barrel covered over, the lilies will be much im- 
proved the following year. 


NAPHTHA FoR Morns.—A correspondent of the 
Boston Journal of Chemist y inquires if the action 
f benzine or naphtha upon carpets or other 
woolen fabrics is injurious in any way. In the 
18e of these agents the design is to destré ry moths, 
and the remedy is generally effective; but they 
ire dangerous substances to use in families. In- 
flammable as gunpowder, the vapor is liable t 
ignite from a match or spark, and when ignited, 
mixed with air, an explosion occurs as destructive 
is that from gunpowder. The liquids should 
always be used with great caution, and only in an 
it-building away from fires. A perfectly pure 
naphtha does not injure woolen fabrics, but if it 
ontains resinous or bituminous substances it 
makes carpets hard and sometimes sticky. The 
article sold 


lruggists. It flies into vapor quickly, at even low 
temperatures, and should be used in a closed vessel 
if possible. 


MARRIAGE IN ALBANIA.—Albanian marriage 
arrangements are very peculiar. When a damsel 
arrives at marriageable age, her parents publish 
the fact among their friends and acquaintances. 
Should no suitor come forward, it rests with her 
brothers to find one. A brother thus circum- 
tanced will sometimes come up to a male friend 
in the street and make the complimentary pro 
posal then and there. “You are just the man | 
wanted to see’”’—thus goes the abrupt formula on 
these occasions—“ my sister is now fourteen years 
ld; you must marry her.” As etiquette forbids 
1 plump refusal, the gentleman thus honored gives 
1 sort of half-acquiescence, and then hurries off 
to instruct some old lady to act as go-between. 
Should he be satisfied with the report made, after 
due inquiry, by this adviser, the wedding is 
arranged ; but not until the very last moment is 
the expectant bridegroom allowed to see his future 
spouse, and then it would be contrary to the pre- 
scriptions of society for him to draw back, how- 
ever unprepossessing she might prove to be. After 
the sutieeenee of the ceremony, a very curious 
piece of etiquette comes into play. Among 
Asiatics and uncivilized people generally, it is the 
rule for the bride-elect to feign coyness ; but among 
the Arnauts the bridegroom has to make this 


as gasoline is the lightest and purest of 
the naphthas, and can usually be procured of 


After the marriage-feast is over, and 
-made wife has withdrawn, her husband 
until he has sub- 


pretense. 
the newly 
lingers behind; 


and not been 


jected to a variety of rough usage by her relatives 


| 


are the prescriptions of etiquette considered to be 
sufliciently complied with to admit of his follow- 


ing the lady. 

A VALUABLE GLUI Householders and others 
will be glad to hear of a very permanent glue—a 
chrome-glue which is made by an admixture with 
common glue of one part of acid chromate of lime 
in lution to five parts of gelatine. The glue 
made in this manner, after exposure, is insoluble 
in water, and can be used for mending glass objects 
likely to be exposed to hot water. It can also be 
made available for waterproofing articles, such as 
sails or awnings, but for flexible fabrics it is not 
suitable. A few immersions will be found suffi- 
cient to render the article impervious to wet. It 
is necessary that fractured objects should be ex- 
posed to the light after being mended, and then 
warm water will have no effect on them, the 
chromate of lime being better than the more 
generally used bichromate of potash. 


Tue Rose or JERICHO.—At a recent meeting 
of the Royal Botanic Society, Professor Bentley 
called attention to the peculiar properties of the 
so-called Rose of Jericho, pointing out that during 
the dry season it becomes coiled up into a ball, 
and is blown about the dry, sandy deserts of Egypt 
and Syria for many months; but at the first shower 
of rain its leaves expand, and it becomes appar- 
ently revivified as if its life were renewed. | 
placed in water or in moist sand or earth, it opens 
out in a similar manner; and it is so sensitive to 
moisture that it indicates by similar changes in its 
leaves the presence or absence of moisture in the 
atmosphere, and thus acts as a natural vegetable 
hygrometer, in the same way as a bunch of sea- 
weed will become hard and dry in fine weather, 
and soft and leathery in damp or rainy weather. 
In this case it is the salt which is present in the 
leaves that is acted on; and it is quite possible 
that a similar explanation of the phenomenon in 
the case of the rose of Jericho might be found if 
the plant were subjected to careful analysis. As 
the first rose of Jericho was brought to England 
as long ago as 1597, it is time that the cause of its 
curious properties was discovered. The rose has 
been called a vegetable barometer ; but this is 
evidently incorrect, as it is influenced by the 
hygrometric and not the barometric state of the 
atmosphere. 


NutMEGs.—Nutmegs grow on little trees which 
look like small pear-trees and are generally over 
twenty feet high. The flowers are like the lily of 
the valley. They are pale and very fragrant. 
The nutmeg is the seed of the fruit, and mace is 
the thin covering over thisseed. The fruit is about 
as large as a peach. When ripe, it breaks open 
and shows the little nut inside. The trees grow 
on the islands of Asia and in tropical America. 
They bear fruit for seventy or eighty years, having 
ripe fruit upon them at all seasons. 
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Pumaraus. 


THE FIRST OF APRIL. 


T was the night of the first of April. Bill and 
I had tried to honor the day and gain a half 

hour more of it by turning the clock back; but 
father’s watch set that all right, and by nine o’clock 
we were in bed. 

That was cruel business sending us to bed so 
early, when we expected Dick home from college 
at ten o’clock. But mother assured us he onal 
keep over night, and look all the better in the 
morning 

But we had some revenge in not going to sleep. 
Besides, we had chanced that afternoon to be in 
Dick’s room, and had drawn the slats from the 
bed, and now felt it our duty to keep awake on 
Dick’s account. 

True to time, we heard brother’s ringing step on 
the stairs; but there came a ponderous tread be- 
hind him, and presently we knew that he had 
brought President Crowley—on his way to the 
city—home to spend the night. Bill and I had 
never seen Pradient Crowley—had feared, indeed, 
we never should be quite great and good enough— 
but then we had heard of him ever so mueh. So 
we held our breath whilst he talked, until his 
greatness so worked on Bill that he whisperingly 
inquired if any accident to Dick might not dis- 
turb the doctor. 

I had my fears, for Dick’s bed was a tolerably 
old but in those days I took sinful plea- 
sure in putting Bill on a false trail, and assured 
him that college presidents were so absent-minded, 
asleep or awake, that they never knew what was 
going on about them, 

“Well,” concluded Bill, philosophically, “if 


one; 








Dick can stand it he ought to,” 

But just then we both stopped, and I could feel 
Bill’s hand trembling against my shoulder, and I | 
knew my hair was getting all ready to turn white; | 
father had shown President Crowley into Dick's room, | 
telling him it had been well ventilated, and wish- | 
ing him a good night’s rest. 

Chere was a long minute by way of interlude, | 
and then the faintest gasp from Bill. 

‘ said | 

’ said he. 
ust like’s not he'll 
through !” 

“Goodness me! do you think so, Jack?” and | 
Bill’s voice was all broken down. “Won't he| 
have some way of knowing?” 

Now my faith in the doctor’s wisdom was hardly | 
strong enough to aaswer Bill in the affirmative, | 

as a sort of substitute, “1 wonder how much he | 
ghs?” I said, } 

“ We shall know presently,” breathed Bill, with 
iinting toward the ridiculousness of the | 
doctor’s shipwreck. 

‘But he will kill himself, and we shall be hung | 
for murder, and have black cloth all over the} 
scaflold !’ said I, determined that Bill should stay | 
as frightened as I was. 

‘Goodness, gracious me! 
Jack, for sure?” 


get in there and go 


a slight sq 


Do you think 80, | 


| . . _- . . 
| Dick snicker; and when the doctor joined in, Bill 


| the baste. 


“T know it!” said I, throwing his arm away 
from me. 

Then Bill began to simper. 

** Nonsense!” exclaimed I, in a tragical whisper 
“That ain’t going to save his life!” 

“Well, what is?” asked Bill, with a trifle o 
peevishness in his excitement. 

“We must warn him of his danger.” 

“ What, tell him he’s going through !” 

By that time I had gotten out of bed, and wa 
stumbling through the dark, and Bill after me 
anxious to wash his hands clean of the blood of « 
murder. Somehow I found the candle and struck 
a match; but the wick wouldn’t light. Then an. 
other match, and another; and not until morning 
did we learn that sister had made us a candle ou 
of a Long John potato. 

How mach might have turned on a mean little 
trick like that of sister’s! But it was no time t 
moralize. 

“QO Bill!” and we were trembling in one ap- 
other’s arms, as there came a snapping of cordage 
and a tearing of sheets, followed by a dull, help- 
leas-like concussion, that seemed to shake our little 
home from centre to circumference. 

“ He’s dead!” gasped Bill; “and we'll both bx 
hanged |” 

“Hush! hush!” I cautioned; “I think I hear 
him breathing, or saying something. Keep per 
fectly still!” 

Then lights appeared from father’s and Dick's 
room. Bill and I had crept back to bed and unde: 
the covers. 

“Anything the matter, doctor?” cried Dick 
knocking at the door. 

“Only with the almanac!” came the cheering 
answer—the sweetest music I ever heard—along 
with a little hard breathing. ‘At this late hour 
I am reminded that it must be on or about the 
first of April!” 

“The young rascals!’ exclaimed father, and 
Bill and I got further under the bed-covers. 

But before I ducked my head I heard brother 


’ 
Al 


ong breath, but we were very still 
Joun WINSLOW. 


and I drew a! 
in doing it 


Mr. Joun B. Govan, in a lecture on the effect of 
alcohol upon the human system, remarked that in 
his opinion it was “ very much like sitting down on 
a hornet’s nest—stimulating, but not nourishing.” 


IF a man really wants to know of how little im- 
portance he is, let him go with his wife to the 
dressmaker’ s. 

NOWADAYS it is impossible to listen to the con- 
versation of half a dozen young “ society” people 
without feeling that the language should be more 
appropriately called the slanguage. 


A WRITER On poultry-raising says: “ Fowls must 
have ample range to do well.” And yet it does not 
take nak avery ample range to do a fowl well. 
Whether it is done brown or not, depends alto- 
gether upon the cook’s knowledge of the nature of 
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HEALTH 


DEPARTMENT. 


_on7 
064 


Deallh Department. 


SOME USEFUL HINTS ON SURGERY. 


HEN I was a little boy at my first school the 
Bible was one of our text-books. It was 
the first history ever I had read, and I was 

naturally much interested in its heroes and hero- 
ines. David, I know, seemed to my mind just the 
beau-ideal of all a boy should be, and when I read 
of the brave and undaunted manner in which he 
attacked and slew Goliath, I determined to emulate 
him, at least, so far as the sling and the stone went, 
and I succeeded so well that in three weeks after 
I first commenced practice, | smashed my poor 
aister’s arm. Of course, I was not aiming at 
Nellie, and the greater the pity, because I never 
did hit anything that I aimed at. On this par- 
ticular occasion | was aiming at a farmer’s ox in 
1 distant field ; this was very wicked, but when I 
saw Nellie drop down and faint with the pain, I 
thought she was dead, and wrung my hands and 
wept aloud and danced frantically around her. 
This probably relieved my own feelings, but it 
could not have done Nellie much good, and had | 
known then only a very little of what I know now, 
[ would have acted differently. But what J did 
then is just precisely what nine out of every ten 
young people do daily, when an accident occurs to 
i brother, sister or playmate. To render assistance 
promptly hardly ever occurs to them. 

“Oh! but,” some of my readers may exclaim, 

we don’t know what to do in cases of emer- 
gency.” 

You are quite right; and therefore I am going 

tell you in this paper what is the best and 
safest way to deal with little accidents, and I am 
juite sure you will listen to what I have to say 
with pleasure and derive some profit therefrom as 
we ll. 

Now the most alarming of all little 
in the eyes of young folks, are those that are ac- 
companied by the effusion of blood, so I will take 
The simplest of these is bleeding at 


accidents, 


them first 
the nose. Sometimes, in the case of stout, rosy 

faced childre n, this is salutary, but it proves that 
they are making blood too quickly, that they ar 
in reality not strong, so the general health should 
be seen to, and ple nty of exercise taken. When 
bleeding at the nose occurs from a blow, or if it be 
excessive from what ever cause, means must be 
taken to stop it. The sufferer must not remain in 
a warm room; going out into the cool, fresh air 
will often of itself suffice to stop the bleeding. If 
it does not, then the nose and brow ought to be 
bathed in the coldest water procurable. The up 
right position should be maintained, the head 
thrown well back, the arms raised, and either ice 
or a cold piece of iron or steel applied to the 
spine. 

Cuts or wounds, as a rule, require very simple 
treatment. First and foremost, do not be alarmed 
at the sight of a little blood; there is no danger, 
unless it be of a very bright red color and spurts 
out in jets; that would show that an artery had 
been cut; but even then you must not give way to 
fear. Ali you have to do is to apply pressure on 
the wound by means of your thes and send for 


|a medical man or 


If a simple cut or 
washed 


surgeon. 
wound is torn and lacerated, it must be 
with cold water and a bit of sponge before it is 
done up, and if any dirt or foreign matter, such as 
sand or glass, be in it, that must be very carefully 
removed ; then cut two or three pieces of sticking 
plaster, about as long as your little finger, and no 
wider, heat them one by one before the fire, and 
one by one apply them over the wound, just to 
keep the edges gently together. After you have 
applied one, you must not put the next close to it; 
you have to leave room between every piece, fi r 
any matter that may form, to afterward find vent. 
Apply over this a little lint, made by stretching a 
piece of old, cleanly washed linen tight, and 
scraping it with a knife; over all a bandage must 
be put, and you must keep a wound like this clean, 
but do not disturb the dressing more than is actu- 
ally required. If it seems angry, a bit of clean 
surgeon's lint dipped in water, with a 
oiled silk over it, makes a very soothing dressing. 
A simple even cut may be bound up with the 
blood, which, by keeping the air from it, hermeti- 
cally seals it, and it will heal thus without further 
trouble 

\ bitten tongue often bleeds profusely, and gives 
great pain. Wash the with 
water, in which some powdered alum has been 


mouth the coldest 


bleeding 


mixed, and continue doing so until the 


stops. 

When the skin has been torn or grazed off any 
part of the hands, arms or legs, the bleeding is 
sometimes difficult to stop. Cold water may be 


sufficient to do this, if not, tincture of iron should 
be applied. Scalp-wounds or wounds in the head, 
require somewhat different treatment. If in the 
forehead, the usual sticking plaster dressing and a 
bandage will suffice to mend matters: if in the 
scalp among the hair, the latter must be cut off all 
around the wound to admit of the application of 
the plaster; the bleeding in either cause must 
stopped by pressure, cold water or ice 


Ihe youngest of my readers should know h 


ow 
to treat simple scalds and burns, for, small though 
they may be, they are exceedingly painful, and it 
is a gaining of half the battle if you can give re- 
lief. A burn or scald in the hands, or wrist, or 
fingers, if the skin be not blistered or broken, is 
relieved in a surprisingly short time by the appli- 
cation of a rag or morsel of lint wetted in turpen- 
tine. Soap applied to a slight burn is likewise a 
good application to remove pain. Water-dressing 
is also effective, and after the pain has been re- 
moved, the place may be dressed with simple oint- 
ment, cold cream or glycerine. Another excellent 
application to a burned surface is what is called 
“carron oil,” itis composed of equal parts of lime- 
water and olive oil, with a small quantity of turpen- 
tine. In all cases of severe burning medical aid 
should be summoned as soon as possible. 

If a child’s clothes catch fire, she ought to be 
thrown down at once, and a hearth-rug, blanket 
or whatever comes handiest, rolled around her to 
extinguish the flames. When any one has the 
misfortune to catch fire, she ought at once to throw 
herself on the floor and roll about; if this plan 


piece of 
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be resorted to, the fire cannot spread upward over 
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a hand, seems a very simple thing indeed. Yet nine 


the head, and life may be saved, to say nothing of | persons out of every ten do not know how proper]; 


terrible deformity. 
Children sometimes 8 
a kettle for instance. In a case of this kind all 
you can do is to keep the sufferer perfectly quiet, 
and give him ice to suck if you can procure any, 
and meanwhile send at once for a surgeon. 
Bruises are the result of direct violence ; in these 
cases, although no bones are broken and the skin 
is left intact, the small veins in the flesh are lacer- | 
ated and blood thrown out under the skin, dis- 
coloration being the result. 
the simp lest examples of a bruise, and probably 
one of the commonest; 
from running against something hard is another; 
and both, simple though I call them, are very dis- 
figuring, especially in a young girl. When, then, 
any one receives a blow which she is afraid may 
lead to discoloration of the skin, either arnica 


lotion or spirit lotion should be applied immedi- | 


ately and constantly for some considerable time. 
The arnica lotion is easily made; it is simply a 
tablespoonful of tincture of arnica in a small 
tumblerful of water; it is a useful applica- 
tion to sprains as well. Vinegar and water is also 
a very cooling lotion, in the proportion of one 
part of the former to three of the latter. 

A jammed finger is a most painful accident. 
Steeping the finger in very hot water is the most 
effectual method of giving relief. I may mention 
here that an incipient whitlow may sometimes be 
dispersed in the same way, provided matter has not 
already formed; but when once this begins to 
burrow under the tendons, poultices and free 
lancing will bring the first relief. 

A blister of the skin, 


vallow boiling water, from | 


A black-eye is one of | 
| tainly a 
a blow on the forehead 


| cases of clammy hands; but, 


whether in the foot or! 


vaused by friction of any 
tight or too loose-fitting 
| shoe, or friction of the hand from rowing, drill. 
ing, or using tools of any kind. The first thing 
to do is to pass a needle with a loose cotton thread 
through it. Cut off this thread at each side of the 
blister, and thus allow the water to run or drain 
out of the bleb; it will _ rward heal up nicely 
but rest must be given. Now I do not know that 
any young lady wants to harden her hands, ever 
for the sake of “rilling : for a soft hand is cer- 

oint of beauty in a girl. But if, not- 
wididitindion this, she objects to have hands eas ily 
| blistered let her bathe them, morning and as 
for ten minutes in a quart of soft, spring water, 
which a little vinegar and a teaspoonful of en 
have been mixed. This bath also does good in 
mind you, I am not 
putting it forward as a specific, either for clammi- 
ness or blisters, but I do happen to know that it 
often does good. 

Blisters or blebs, that contain blood may occur 
on the legs or arms; they are not due to friction 
but, on the other hand, they point to a vitiated 
state of the blood, and the remedies for them 
should be internal or constitutional ones. Plenty 
of milk is almost a certain remedy, but it must be 
new milk and, if possible, drunk fresh and warm 
from the cow. Exercise in the open air will pro- 
voke an appetite and enable the girl who suffers 
from these signs of impoverished blood to eat wel 
and heartily, which is exactly what nature dis- 
plays those blisters to entice her todo. They are 
to be looked upon as smal! flags of distress. 
MEeEDICUs. 


to treat it. It may be « 
kind—friction from a 


Pousekeryers’ s Deparlment. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


YURELY all servants are not bad! 
must be some good, bad and indifferent; as 
there are good, bad and indifferent mistresses, 

In the choice of her servants, a housekeeper 

must not be entirely guided by her instinct and 
the impression she receives at first sight of the 
person she wishes to engage. A pleasant voice 
and cheerful face are generally an indication of 
an obliging disposition. As a general principle, 
however, it is well never to engage a servant with- 


out having had, if at all prem an interview with | 
time but a secondary object—but in acquiring a 


her former mistress, and elicited a true character 
of her. Much mischief is continually caused by 
people giving false characters to servants, or by 
Seating back some grave fault which may cause 
much misery in the next household. What motive 
such people can have, is hard to fathom! It is 
certainly not kindness. I cannot help thinking 
that we would have better trained servants if mis- 
tresses themselves were to receive better training 
before entering into the “bonds of matrimony.” 
The majority of young girls, on being promoted 
to the head of a household, have but little idea of 
the responsibility that awaits them. 

How can a young mistress be expected to train, 


There | 


] or at least direct her servants, when she has her 
|self but a superficial knowledge of housekeeping 
and servants’ work? There is no denying that 
servants will take every advantage of the laxity of 
household reins. 

It is really past understanding why mothers 
|who have their children’s future happiness » 
| much at heart, should so mistake what 1s for their 
| real good, and ‘allow them to grow up in ignorance 
of their most serious duties in life. After leaving 


|school, a young girl’s time ought to be given up, 


|not as it usually is, in keeping up her “accom- 
plishments,” which ought to become from that 


housekeeping, so that she 


perfect knowledge of 
as well as in word, a “ true 


may become in deed, 
helpmeet.”’ 

To resume then. The best servants are those 
who have been trained in a large establishment, 
under an orderly and methodical housekeeper, who 
is herself responsible for the proper working of the 





house. This will show, therefore, that if the mis- 
tress of an ordinary household is desirous of hay- 
ing good servants, she must be her own house- 
keeper on a smaller scale. She must be able to 
superintend the cleaning, cooking and laundry 





work; that is to say, she must be able to clearly 
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explain how she wishes things to be done, and, if 
necessary, show how to do it. Thus, with a little 
patience on the one side, and good will on the 
other, the routine of daily duties soon becomes easy. 

The amount of housework for each servant 
varies according to their number, and also greatly 
on the style in which the household lives. In a 
household of small means, a “ general servant,” 
which literally means everything useful, is usually 
employed. The amount of her work depends, of 
course, upon the kind of situation she occupies; if 
she be methodical in her habits, does everything 
in its proper time, keeps everything to its proper 
use, and puts everything in its proper place, she 
will greatly lessen her daily labor. 

She begins the day’s duties by opening the win- 
dows throughout the house; then proceed to the 
kitchen, clean the fireplace and light the fire. 
After putting on the kettle, she should go to the 


dining-room, sweep and dust thoroughly, then lay | 


the cloth for breakfast. She will now sweep the 
hall and clean the steps. Then she will prepare 
the breakfast. After having washed up the break- 
fast things, she would proceed to the bed-rooms, 
where her mistress will have opened the windows, 
and stripped the bed-clothes to air before coming 
down-stairs. It would not be out of place if the 
ladies of the house, especially where there are 
daughters, were to take the entire charge of the 
bed-rooms as well as the drawing-room, leaving 
the servant to do the rough work, such as cleaning 
windows, grates, etc. 

When all the house is in good order, the servant 
would set about cooking the dinner, where, again, 
she ought to have the help of her mistress. In 
the interval, she would get ready all things neces- 
sary for dishing-up the dinner, lay the cloth, cut 
the bread, ete. 

After the family has finished dinner, at which 


Record of Chri 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY TO PRO- 
TECT CHILDREN FROM CRUELTY. 





NOUR years ago there was organized in Phila- 

4 delphia, by a number of prominent citizens, 
a society for the protection of children from 
cruelty throughout the State of Pennsylvania. It 
is the province of this soc iety to receive and care- 
fully investigate any cases of cruelty or neglect of 
children that may be brought to its notice, and 
when natural protection has failed, or has been 
transformed into brutality, to bring them, by an 
order of the court, under the merciful care of some 
orphans’ home or other sanctuary provided for the 
desolate and oppressed. To do this peculiar and 
delicate work, requires the utmost care and dis- 
crimination in sifting the evidence, when charges 
of cruelty are brought against parents, guardians, 
etc., in order to see that no malice underlies the 
accusation which might work harm to any person 
whatsoever. In a large majority of cases, a dis- 
tinct warning to parents that they are bringing 
themselves within reach of the law, and that 
arrest and imprisonment are imminent, has been 





i 


she would not be expected to wait, she would clear 


away the dinner things and tidy the dining-room, 
then proceed to take her own dinner. After this 
she washes the dinner-dishes, cleans knives, scours 
her tables and sweeps the kitchen. She will then 
have time to wash and dress herself, and get tea 
ready. After tea,she would make the round of 
the bed-rooms with pail and water-can, turn down 
the beds and close the windows. She will then be 
at leisure to do her own mending, and take her 
well-earned rest. Before going to bed, she ought 
to prepare for lighting the fire in the morning, and 
many other little things which I need not enume- 
rate here 

In the household in which there is more than 
one servant, the cook, if she has much cooking to 
do, cannot help with the housework; but she has 
generally to clean the kitchen, dining-room and 
doorsteps ; she is also expected to make her own 
bed and clean her bed-room. 

The housemaid has the care of the sitting-rooms, 
bed-rooms, staircase and passages ; she also washes 
the breakfast and tea things, cleans the glass and 
plate, answers the door and waits at table. She 
should be provided with a closet on the bed-room 
landing, having hooks for hanging her brooms, 
etc.; also a number of drawers in which to keep 
her dusters, gloves, etc. 

To discharge her various duties properly should 
be the aim of every conscientious servant ; indeed, 
it would be but reasonable, if the relations between 
mistress and servant were based on the mutual 
accommodation principle, seeing they cannot very 
well do without each other: and a good servant is 
not often willing to leave a situation where she is 
well treated, even when tempted by higher wages 
elsewhere. Therefore, when in the possession of 
good servants, a mistress will do well to study how 
to keep them. 


sian Ghavilies. 


sufficient to bring earnest promises of amendment 
which have been usually kept. 

We find in the fourth annual report of the 
Society, just issued, that during the year 1880 one 
hundred and eighty arrests were made, and that 
six hundred and ninety-eight children had been 
removed from parents or guardians on account of 
cruelty, and provided with homes. The following 
extract from the report will give our readers a 
fair idea of what was needed, and what the Society 
has accomplished : 

“To fully apprehend this, it is needful that one 
should examine the sad faces that throng our office 
daily, and inspect the terrible weapons and instru- 
ments of torture by which these injuries are in- 
flicted. For example, one poor boy comes in with 
his back lacerated with a cow-hide; another, about 
the same age, in a literally starving condition, 
fainting from sheer exhaustion; again, another 
child is brought in hopelessly blind from cruel 
neglect on the part of its own mother; another 
with both arms broken, from being thrown down- 
stairs, while others are rendered idiotic or imbe- 
cile from a long course of infamous neglect; 
several burned and scarred for life with a hot 
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| 
iron; others come with blackened eyes, cut and | degree of pleasure, we behold the smiling faces of 


bleeding faces; infants of a few months old left! more than one thousand five hundred children, 
without any food or attention often for twenty- | whom we have rescued from almost every con- 
four or even thirty-six hours; some locked in dark | ceivable form of neglect and abuse, and placed in 
closets or cellars, and threatened until reason | cheerful homes, where they can be educated and 
totters—the cursings and swearings, the beatings |trained to usefulness. To this work our Society 
and maimings, all go to swell this dreadful cata- | has now devoted four years of continuous labor. 
logue of child-cruelty. Upon the reverse of this | increasing in magnitude, in responsibility, and in 
sad picture, to which we point with no so small | interest as the years pass by.” 


Fancy NDeedtewark. 


HANGING Pocket. 


Hanoine Pocxet.—The pocket of which we| width from point to point at top four and a half. 
ive an illustration is made of black velvet and | These are joined together by a bias of satin three 
lack satin. The front and back is of velvet. | inches in width, slightly gathered to form a puff- 


The depth of the pocket is about six inches, and | ing. The seams are at top edged with a fine black 
| 
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DerTaAIL OF HANGING POCKET. PocKET PINCUSHION. i 





silk cord. The cord by which the bag is attached | back, and the velvet, when worked, lined with 
to the waist is coarser. It takes about half a yard | black silk. 

for each side. Having sewn the cord on opposite The embroidery is done in filoselle; the colors 
orners of each piece of velvet, slip on two silk | and shades should be chosen carefully, according 
barrels, sufficiently loose for the cord to be drawn | to the design worked. 

through; then fasten the other ends to the bag 

By this means the bag may be easily opened o1 PocKEeT PINCUSHION his little pincushion 


} 


closed, can be made of a raps of old silk or satin, to please 













The satin should be a good make with cotton ' the maker’s fancy. 





ashion Qeparhuent. 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE. elbow sleeves, with full ruffles ; long overskirts 


with wrinkled apron fronts; short overskirts, over 
TEW spring goods are very beautiful. The deep pleated skirts; soft sashes of the material, 
foulard designs, which came in dark and un- knotted loosely at the left side; pointed hoods and 









4 becoming shades last year are replaced with pe brine capes; shirred yokes; square collars. In 
choice styles and colors. Among the new mate- fact, any lady of taste, with the aid of a pattern- 
rialg is sateen, a satin-finished cotton, which comes book, may make her own fashions. 

at forty, forty-five and fifty cents a yard. The In dresses and in millinery, lavish, striking 
printed failles are very much like cretonne, having combinations of colors are seen. On the same 





a heavy twill. They are in figures or flowers. bonnet may be two kinds of flowers, three shades 
The crepe momie cloth comes in dress patterns at of feathers and ribbons, with a profusion of lace, 
nine dollars. They are in little dots, with borders bows and silver, gilt, jet or steel ornaments. It is 
s to match. Many of these fabries are displayed now the fancy to mass together red and pink roses, 
| with satin stripes or gold threads. For evening blue and purple buds, and. in fact, shades wh ich 

wear there are some extremely beautiful batistes, in old times were thought to “kill” each other. 

figured with white floss silk. They can be worn Satin bows used as dress trimmings, are formed of 










# over colors or not as preferred. Among the | contrasting loops illustrating this freak. 
lighter-woolen fabrics are pretty lace-buntings, New bonnets are made of every material used 
nun’s veilings and summer cashmeres. for rich dresses, and, as we have intimated, ex- 





For dress trimmings we still have fancy brocades, hibit a profusion of trimming almost gorgeous 
soft Surah silks and striped silks and satins; Shaded ribbons and feathers are most abundant, 
Irish, Russian, Languedoc, Breton, Torchon, and the same one, perhaps, running through an im- 
other inexpensive laces ; and bands of embroidery. mense variety of tints from deep brown up to pale 
Some of the newest of these last show a combina- pink; from deep azure up to pure white. It is 
tion of several colors, and of gold, silver and steel difficult to say what the favorite shape is—but, 
threads. Bead garnitures are black, white, irides- perhaps it is the poke, the brim of which stands 
cent, gilt, silver, steel and garnet. out over the face, to be lined with satin shirring. 

There is little real change seen in making up Other bonnets are of yellow straw lace, lined with 
the new dresses. Cotton costumes vary little from colored silk, mostly red; others of fine chip and 
year to year. As before, two or more materials, Tuscan straw. Leghorn flats are, of course, always 
or one material and a contrasting trimming, are fashionable. Fayal hats, exactly like those of the 
shown in one suit. Some dresses have close-fitting last two seasons, are again to be worn. Young 
Jersey waists, laced down the back; some monk’s ladies and little girls will wear rough-and- ready 
sleeves, turned up and caught on the inside seam sailor hats, simply encircled by a fancy necktie. 
as high as the elbows; round waists, with belts;| Some of these have a silk or satin shirring placed 
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upon the outside of the brim, instead of the inside, 


as was customary last year. Very little girls may | muslins and piqués will 


have tiny poke bonnets, to be worn with long, out- 
side wrap 

The lor 
boys and girls. It varies somewhat this year by 
opening in front, and being double-breasted. 
Sometimes it has a shirred yoke, and is tied back 


Rrt al 


VHE following hints will doubtless be found 
of service by any of our readers who are re- 
furnishing their parlors, or who are adding a 

few new pieces to brighten up and heighten the 
appearance of the “ drawing-room.” 





Here is a suggestion as to the improvement of 


an old sofa which has this advantage, that the em- 
ployment of a professional upholsterer is not a 
prime necessity 

First, rip off the old cover, and cut the new 
material by that as a pattern; lay it on the seat, 
put a few tacks lightly in at the corners of each 
edge, and then put in the centre row of tufting 
You will remember this is done with strong thread 
or fine string and a packing-needle; the needle is 
brought through from underneath, and the button 
threaded on it; it is then taken back through the 
same hole, and the string is tied together, firmly 
and tightly, so as to draw the material down in a 
little dent. Then proceed to the other tuftings, 
taking great care so to arrange them that every 
row of buttons comes exactly between those at each 
side, or you will not give the proper diamond- 
shape to the puffs. Put the outside tacks in 
lightly, because, as you draw the material down in 























































































































FROM LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 


Lenox Dare. By Virginia F. Townsend. 
Most of our readers are already familiar with this 
beautiful story, written in Miss Townsend’s hap- 
piest vein. The descriptions are life-like, the 
sentiments elevated, the plot interesting, and alto- 
gether the work is one which we read charmed, 
and lay down with a feeling of satisfaction that we 
have learned much of real value. Price, $1.60 


Gleanings from the Fields of Art. By 
Ednah D. Cheney. A work of true merit, invalu- 
able to any who desire a convenient hand-book 
upon art of various schools and ages. It gives, in 
a compact form, sketches of great painters and 
their most famous pictures, a condensed history of 
art as a whole, with its various manifestions in 
different countries, and intelligent, sympathetic 
criticisms, all being well-calculated to teach those 
beginning to take an interest in this important 
subject. Not the least of value in the book are 
specimens of the poems of Michel Angelo. Price, 
$2.50. 
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, simple coat-dress is still worn by little 


Dew Publications. 
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by sash ribbons. Soft flannels, cheviots, linens 
ve the favorite materials 
Wide, shaded sashes will be draped, in many folds 
around white dresses, far below the waist-line. 
Children’s underwaists are not now made with 
straps over the shoulders, but are cut, all in one, 
with a low, square neck 


| 
I] 


Dame. 


the dents made by the buttons, you will find yor 
have to allow more for this extra fullness than you 
contemplated, and therefore have to remove the 
tacks every now and then 

Put a border around the top and sides of the 
back, on the arms and around the frame below the 
seat. At this part it must be finished by a fringe 
reaching to the ground; indeed, any furniture 
thus edged with a fringe must have under it a 
piece of something of the same color. It need not 
be of a good quality, as it is only needed in case 
of the separation of the fringe. The latter looks 
much thicker when hanging on material of the 
same color. 

The tufting can be continued on the bordering, 
or this may be quite plain. In either case the 
bordering must be edged with a cord on each side. 
This serves to hide the joins of the two materials. 
The border is nailed down over the edges of the 
other material, and the cord sewn on to the two. 

One or two small wicker work chairs blacked 
and gilded will be comfortable additions also, 
these can have loose seats, and cushions tied on at 
the backs. 





Parlor Varieties, Plays, Pantomimes, 
Charades. By tmma E. Brewster. A collection 
of bright, original pieces, suitable for use in parlor 
or school entertainments; especially adapted to 
young ladies. Price, 50 cents. 


Motherhood. A Poem. A rare, dainty, 
beautiful one, hard to criticise justly, as it is alto- 
gether unique. Some of the divisions and passages 
are truly wonderful; others impress us as being 
obscure. As a whole, we believe the poem may be 
read with interest and profit by every woman. 
The book, quite a small one, is elegantly bound, 
and would form an appropriate gift for a lady. 


FROM J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADA. 

Fifty Years in a Maryland Kitchen. By 
Mrs. B. C. Howard. The Southern cuisine has a 
good reputation in the matter of savory dishes, 
and one who has had, as the title of this book 
advises us, fifty years of familiarity with the art 
and mystery of a Maryland kitchen, can, doubt- 
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less, tell her sister housekeepers a great mapy 
ways of giving a new appetizing zest to ordinary 


FOWLER & WELLS, NEW YORK. 


How we Fed the Baby to Make Her 
Healthy and Happy; with Health Hints. By C. 
E. Page, M.D. 144 pages. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. The experiences detailed, and 
the advice and suggestions given in this little 
book, will be of great value to all mothers. The 
central feature of the work represents the infancy 
of the author’s own daughter, whose first months 
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Minor Arts. 


MONG our book notices, our readers have 

probably seen mentioned a little work en- 
4 titled “The Minor Arts,” by Charles G. 
Leland. A more thorough examination of the 
book impels us to recommend especially its wide 
circulation throughout the homes of our land. 

In these days, we hear a great deal about artistic 
decoration, and the advisability of adorning our 
homes according to the principles of good taste, 
as far as possible by our own ingenuity. The 
means of so doing, however, are usually men- 
tioned as painting and needlework. But not all, 
especially the masculine portion of a family, are 
capable of excelling in these particular branches 
of art. Must these, then, depend upon others for 
their home adornments, so putting themselves to 
greater expense than necessary, or else have their 
rooms entirely unbeautified ? The book before us 
answers these questions satisfactorily, and suggest 
means by which all may have a share in the de- 
coration of a household. Not only this, it points 
out the way in which many may find pleasant and 
wrofitable employment, by perfecting themselves 
in some of the minor arts described. 

The first one considered is leather-work. This 
is of three kinds, boiled leather, sewn leather and 
sheet leather. The first of these, probably, is the 
most elegant. Pieces of leather scraps are boiled 
until they form a paste, and from this various 
little articles, such as vases, card-receivers, and so 
forth, are moulded. They are ornamented, ac- 
cording to the taste of the worker, with patterns, 
drawn directly upon the material. Sewn leather- 
work is done by cutting out leaves, figures and the 
like, and sewing them upon a groundwork of a con- 
trasting color. This is suitable for panels, covers 
of books or wall-pockets. Sheet leather-work is 
the more familiar art of cutting out leaves and 
flowers, and grouping them together. 

China painting may be readily mastered by any 
one who can paint in water-colors or oils, and who 
is willing to work patiently. By taste and in- 
dustry, a plain china dinner-set may be converted 
into a work of high art and great value. The 
chapter on “ Designing and Transferring” gives 
many useful hints to those learning to draw, 
enabling them to apply the principles of design to 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


were happily made free from the common incon- 
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veniences and sufferings popularly supposed to be 
|unavoidably connected with this period of life 
|The author makes plain how infantile diseases 
may, in great measure, be avoided, and infant life 
made as free and joyous as that of the most for- 
tunate among the lower animals. This manual 
will be welcomed by mothers in all parts of the 
land, as one of the most important questions with 
parents is how to feed the baby so as to promote its 
health, its growth and its happiness. If the rule 
laid down by the author of giving the baby but 
three meals a day is adopted, great care must be 
taken to make sure that the food is sufficiently 
nutritious. If not, the baby may be half-starved 
instead of rightly fed. 





Gonments, 





both simple and complicated ornament. Wood- 
carving, contrary to general belief, is shown to be 
an easy art, and at once suggests not only brackets 
and clock-cases to be made objects of beauty by 
amateurs, but even large pieces of furniture—as 
those may well believe, who saw the lovely work 
in the Woman’s Pavilion, done by young ladies, 
The tools are very simple. 

From the chapter on “Stenciling” we 
the following paragraph : 
art, which deserves to be more generally known 
and practiced. Nothing is commoner than to see 
farm-houses and cottages without a trace of orna- 
ment or of art, which might be made pleasant and 
cheerful to look at by the employment of cheap 
wall-painting or simply by stenciling. If some 
of the thousands of tramps, hawkers and gypsies 
who swarm along our roads would go from house 
to house as cheap art decorators—and that there 
is abundant intelligence, tact and industry among 
them for this, I know—good might be done ina 
double sense. The ugly blank walls which form 
a standard subject of complaint with writers, 
might be with tasteful or interesting 
patterns at no very great expense. But even if a 
decoration should cost more than whitewash or 
wall-paper, it cannot be too earnestly impressed 
on the mind of every one in every way that it is 
a public duty and a charity to invest money, when- 


quote 


“Stenciling is an easy 


covered 


ever it is possible, in such a way as to give hand- 
labor allied to skill the preference to machine- 
art, and that by so doing we enlarge the idea of 
industry. It may be truly urged that stenceling 
is a very low form of art, and allied to the merely 
mechanical; but low as it may be, its results, if 
inspired by taste, are far superior as regards 
human interest to a wall-paper, however elegant 
or wsthetic the original may have been, from 
which the copies were ground out by machinery.” 

Modeling in clay is recommended, not only as 
enabling one to study effectively the higher arts, 
but as a direct aid in the lower. Mosaic-work, of 
a coarser kind, might be learned by any who wish 
to make their walls or vestibules attractive, ac- 
cording to their own fancy. Repoussé-work 
teaches how to decorate any little articles, or brass, 
or silver, such as a sconce or a napkin-ring. The 
book closes with some general directions concern- 


ing decorating shells, making rustic-work, and 
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converting various odds and ends into objects of 


interest or use. 

[t is safe to say that the work will afford pleas 
ant employment for every idle, rainy day in the 
year ; it will give almost any one perusing it many 
new, valuable ideas; it will act as a great aid in 
art-culture ; and it will show, it were, 
young people, worlds to conquer. We well 


as 


member when we would have been glad to have | 


such a book placed within our reach. 


and great value should secure. 


Atlantic City. 


LL the indications look to a prosperous 
summer season at this favorite sea-side re- 


a sort. Many of the hotels and boarding- 
houses are already well filled with guests. A 
number of new cottages have been built; hotels 


have extended their accommodations, and various | 
guests | 


improvements looking to the comfort of 
have been made. If there were a few more liberal 
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So we hope it | 
will have a wide circulation, which its low price | 
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Draft or Re- 


and enterprising men on the island, like the owner | 79th of cach month, 


of the “ Brighton” property, the aspect of things 
on the oeean front would soon undergo a change 
that would make the place highly attractive. It 
is full time that the unsightly bath-houses that now 


render the shore-line hideous should be removed | 


and tastefully-built structures take their places. 


Increased railroad facilities will be needed this | 


summer, and in supplying these, the old Camden 


& Atlantic Road will, of course, keep in advance. 
It is raising its track the whole length of Atlantic | 
Avenue, 


date the public when the tide of travel sets fully 
toward the sea. 


Summer Tourists’ Guide. 


& Lehigh Valley Railroads have | 
issued an illustrated Tourists’ Guide, 
embracing a description of the picturesque 
_travers sed by their lines and connections, 


HE Eric 


rece ntly 


regions 
with a brief sketch of each point of interest to the 
ce seeker. The information contained in it 
will be of value to any one contemplating a sum- 


mer excursion, and will be of assistance in deter- 
mining where to go and which route to take. To 
Niagara Falls there are sixty-eight different ex- 


cursion routes, ranging in price from $17.00 to 
$27.45. Excursions to Richfield, Sharon, Saratoga 
and Clifton Springs, Trenton Falls, Watkins’s 
Glen, Chautauqua Lake, Mauch Chunk, Quebec, 


White Mountains, Denver, Col., Omaha, 
etc., are at reduced rates. Tickets are sold from 
June lst to October Ist, good to return until No- 
vember lst. The “Guide” will be furnished free 
upon application to Mr. N. Van Horn, at the 
office of the Railroad Company, 835 Chestnut St. 


Portland, 


“ Wien Goethe says that in every human con- 
dition foes lie in wait for us, ‘invincible only by 
cheerfulness and equanimity,’ 


he does not mean | 


and getting all things ready to accommo- |ordinary patent medicines ; 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
| 227 S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 
OUR USE OF THE PRESS. 


The fact that we use the press largely in order 
|to make known to the public the nature and action 
of Compound Oxygen, and the results of its use 
in chronic diseases, causes many to class us with 
/empirical pretenders, and our Treatment with 
and also to regard the 
fact of our advertising as something suspicious in 
itself, and very unprofessional / 
| Now, why it should regarded as conclusive 
| against the claim of a physician to the discovery 
lof some new power in nature by which diseases 
| not amenable to ordinary remedies may be cured, 
that he uses the press to make the fact known to 
the sick, that no man of common 
sense will, on reflection, admit fora single moment. 
How is he to get a knowledge of his discovery 
before the people if he does not use the press? 
The fact that poisonous drugs and health-destroy- 
ing nostrums are advertised, and the people hurt 
by their use, is no reason why a true agent of cure, 
which never injures and always acts beneficially, 
should not made known through the same 
means—the only means, in fact, by which informa- 
tion on any subject can be widely communicated. 
Nay, the reason becomes only the stronger for its 
use in making known the beneficent agent ! 

And so, we use the press, honorably and legiti- 
mately, as honorable men and physicians. 

Our Treatise on Compo — Oxygen is free. 
Address, Drs. Starkey ‘alen, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


LaprEs who would combine beauty and comfort in 
dressing the feet should use the German Corn Re- 


is something 


be 


and 


| mover. 


that we can at all times be really cheerful, or at a | 


moment’s notice, 
the better side of things will produce the habit, 
and that this habit is the surest safeguard against 
the dangers of sudden evils.” 


but that the endeavor to look at | 


I 


Don’ use anything to soften and improve the 
Skin, except Pearl’s White Glycerine and Pearl’s 
White Glycerine Soap. See advertisment. 


SUFFERERS from corns will find sure relief in 
German Corn Remover. Sold by all druggists, 25c. 
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| APNG Mincrat Sprincs, 
“ RIDA VAD 


search for health, when a few doses of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
















































%.00 would accomplish the same results, at the cost of a few 
SV cents. Each bottle contains from thirty to forty glasses 
0.00 of Sparkling Seltzer, which makes it positively the 
+4 cheapest, as well as the most efficacious mineral water 
«.00 extant. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
solid re, | - A NEW GRAND ORGAN 
~~ 
, 
ade at Se CV Gie 20 BEAUTIFUL & USEFUL STOPS, 
‘ i ceeeeniepeeneeeeneneerieneeetientiaanmnneneraneanaae 
ers of \ The permanence of the Bicycle YO FULL OCTAVES OF REEDS, OCTAVES OF REEDS, 
as a practical road-vehicle fs an Before you buy eetspecial 
> 7 acknowledged fact, and thou- 
Re- sanis of riders are daily enjoy- offer for Springand Sum- 
ing the delightful and health- mer from MARCHAL & 
dress giving exercise. The “Colum- SMITH, 8W. tithSt., N.Y. 
r the bias” are carefully finished in . 4 As Sitio 
every particuler and are confi 
dently guaranteed as the best 
value for the money attained in a 
phia Bicycle. Send %-cent stamp for 
' catalogue with price-list and full co 
information. 
’ 9 For Collectors, Printers, Card Dealers and 
e THE POPE M f g Co. | Advertisers. Samples of 55 series, with price per set 
order 9 | 100 and 1,000, plain and printed, sent to any address for 
ction / ay 553 Washington St.. 60 cents, stamps or money, which will be refunded on 
; use a ah Ae a Boaton, Maas, | return of the samples. Catalogue and twelve samples 
a re for two 3-cent stamps. Also, by the dozen, no two alike, 
with PRINTING PRESSE at 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 50 and 60 cents a dozen 
with Card Albume, ali prices. from $1.25 to $10.00. Card Wafers 
ithe from '75 cents to $200. Circulars 500 for 20 cents, Trifet's Monthly, size of N. Y. Weekly, 
- free, Specimen Book of We 10 one year and 100 cards, all different, $1.00. 
18 In 
centa. kinds of cards, 10 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, Fr. OU. TRIF|T, 
sive 19 Murray Street, New York. 25 School Street, Boston, Mass. 
very ¥ 4 as — 
‘ASES 
red, 
n to 
mon ; = J . —— 
HALA 
ent. | 
ery ‘ 
i ia 
burt ¥ 
ire, 
lly, 
ime 
na- 
ed, 
its 
iti 
ee. UNDER THE FORM OF A JELLY CAL IN UM IS GIVEN TO MEDICINE AND 
ia, PHARMACY IN AN ABSOLUTELY PURE, WiGhuy CONCENTRATED. AND UNOBJECTIONABLE SHAPE 
tuk DOP eto SMU ARLES IMT CT UTR Leo ME soe ENE a 
“ EU N 3 AR INTIRELY ELIMINATED, AN * VASELINE IS AS 
: HARMLESS AND DELIGHTFUL TO USE AS CREAM. ar 2 
in The most valuable family remedy known for the treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin diseases, 
* rheumatism, chilbiains, catarrh, hemorrholds, ete. Also for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup and diphtheria, ete 
ve- It has received the unanimous endorsement of the Medical Press and Profession, Scientists and Journals of all 
___, characters throughout the worid, as being the Best Remedy Known 
Asan emollient, Vaseline is superior to any other substance yet discovered. Its marvellous healing and 
i Hehe © cn yraea excel everything else, and itis rapidly taking the place on the toilet-table, to the exclusion 
a€ of the vurious complexion powders, pomades, cosmetics, and other compounds, It will keep the skin clearer’, 
l’s softer, and smoother than any cosmetic ever invented, and will preserve the youthful beauty and freshness 
of the healthy complexion. 
z MADE Mat eons weir CURE DANDRUFF AND MAKE THE HAIR GROW WHEN NOTHING 
* 4 . 
in VASELINE COLD CREAM.—FOR IRRITATIONS OF THE SKIN, CHAFING OF INFANTS, FOR 
= THE MPLEXION, CHAPPED HANDS, &c., &c., a 25 AND 50 CENTS ; 
Ce SASELINE CAMPHOR ICE.—FOR PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, &c., 25 CENTS. 
VASELINE TOILET SOAP.—EMOLLIENT, BLAND, ANTISEPTIC (EXCELS ALL TOILET SOAP®). 
Co.aate & Co. will supply these articles, if you cannot obtain them of your Druggist. None Genuine except in 
original packages. 
Grand Medals at Philadelphia and Paris Expositions, Medal ot Progress by American Institute. 
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For the Cure of Consumption, Asthma, Bronthitis, Catarrh, Dyspep- 


sia, Headache, Ozzena; ‘Debility, 
Disorders, by a Natural 


A REMARKABLE RESULT. 


We are constantly meeting with new and singular re- | 
sults from the administration of Compound Oxygen. | 
Witness the following, in the sudden penetration of the | 
air into a collapsed Jung. _A gentleman in Pleasantville, | 
lowa, writing under date of October 10th, 1880, says: 


for the past twelve pears had not todnhale | 
much air in her left lung, in consequ tion, 
owing to over-heating. She.was an to stan 

and she wes Hable to sinking andsemot ) 
her heart would not beat regularly ; ey ro | 
it would stop its pulsations, or feelas If it was going to. | 
On the second inhalation, her Amg , to fullest | 
capacity, which, of course, caused tress Of body | 
(as the chest had sunk in over her long), ever Fince | 
she has had no symptoms of srothtring. - The heart pui- | 
sations are regular, and she feels like a new iggatning i 
rapidly in flesh, Her Wing is not yetstromg, Dit i ning. 
We are truly grateful to you for rescuing her oma i 
grave 


—_ > 


“AM SO MUCH BETTER.” 
Extract from letter of a patient in Biddeford, Me. : 


“Ttis with pleasure I tell you what your Compound 
Oxygen Treatment has done for me. Last April when I 
eommenced using it, J was very iow; suffered from a) 
weak, tired feeling all the time. Ha‘ not been able to do | 
any housework or sewing Jor four years, and bul very little for | 
ten years past. My right side was very bad, a continua! | 
smarting ache extending from the throat to the hip, | 
aggravated by using my arm. J/ad. not been,jree from a | 
cough for four years, Now I da moat of myhotsework ; all 
my family sewing; walk.out every pleasant day ; think I could | 
wa/k a mile and not be very tired ; am so much happier to feel | 
that I some use in the world, For all this, consider my> 
self indebted to you Co! Oxygen Treatment.” | 


FORCED CHEERFULNESS, | 

A patient writes: 

‘*T used toseem cheerful, and ple often remarked 
it; but my husband ie frok gay and tell me 4 
feared | (id not feel it; whieh wastrue. «J did itt keep 
up his spirits). But now it does me take @ hearty ; 
laugh. Every one 1 meet ‘H you are look- | 
ing.’ I tell them it is the xygen rebuilding | 
me. * * I can scarce to be the same miser- | 
able littl yman J once wae. } 


“ VICTORY!" ) 
this caption, @ gentleman in lowa, who had pro- 
Compound Oxygen Treatment for his wife, 

* Tam surprised at finding her eo much improved in 
When she began using the Oxygen she could not sit 
more than four hours atatime, Could not walk a quarter 
of a mile. Improved from the first inhalation, and now, 
having used the Treatment for six weeks, does consider- 
able work around the house, and can walk two miles and 
not be tired. Raises no more bloody matter. 


No cough 
Sleeps and eats well. All that! can say is, “Thank God 
and Drs. Starkey & Palen.’” 


“My daughter had not been confitiedto er bed, but | 
been a 


om 


Unde 
eured ths 
writes : 





| hd 
had 


and @.G@Rromic and Neryous 
Process of Revitalization, 


BRONCHITIS. 


A lady in Carmel, New York, after using the Oxygen 
Treatment for about four weeks, writes a8 follows in r¢ 
gard to the result 


“Four y ago I had an attaek of Acule Bronchitis 
oor three months before I got over it.and then | 

wmyroice. I could not sing. The next winter! 
i tks, and in the pl ay had ¢hronie inflan 
ma ofthe throat. | was treated fort March 1)! 
June. Then my husband took me to Brooklyn forme: 
cal treatment. I got very much better; BOON as 
the weather became cold I took ecoldyand! to stay | 
the house for most of the time, with an? throat 
When I sent for the Oxygen, 1 had Just had the wor 
attack from which I had ever suffered. Tf that | 
was going to love my voice entirely, it hurt meso to talk 
Last year, every time I had a cold it lef§ me with a pai 
in thé lower part af my fot lung. This sufmmer the doctor 
sounded my lung, and said all the trothle was in the 
la eer air passage. 


lt 


* The fir-t time I inhaled the Oxygen, tat pain lest m 
m half an hour, and I have not felt it since. For two days 
my lung felt real good; then the inhaling made it feel 


| sore, and every time | coughed it seemed to come from 


that place where the pain had been, and whatI 
had & very bad taste, but did not look bad, 

“ Tave taken a great many diflerent things, but never 
in my life took anything like the Oxygen. J cel so atrong 
and well, and have such a good, healthy appetite.” 


passe) 


ASTONISHED AT THE RESULT. 
A Indy writing from Louisiana, November Lith, 188 


| sayst 


“ Tike Seception of your interesting quarterly reminds 
moe that I have been very ungrateful to you, in not report 
for so long. I am not yet entirely cured, but 
I think of the miserabie condition was in when 
on the 7th of last February, | began the Oxygen Hom 
Treatment, J am truly aelonished at the result. 1 am stil! 
thin in flesh, but I believe £ am still gaining ground 
My health is-better than in years before,and I can eat 
— can getto eat. I have a small supply of gos 
yet, which I use when | fee! depressed. J will order an- 
er Treatment before long) for! feel sure itwill eventu 
ally effecta cure. / canned say hew thankful Tam for ho 
ing been induced to send (> you for the Oxygen,” 


LETTER FROM AN OLD PATIENT. 


We make an extract from a letter recently received 
ffom one of our patients, which shows the permanent 
effects of the Oxygen Treatment: 

* You will, no doubt, remember meas one of your 
patients of more than a year ago. lam a entirely 

red, nor ever expect to be, as my b s such that 

long as Lam able to be about] must go, [am manager 

a large grain and stock farm, and my business keeps 

out of doors most of the time, which is a decided 
benefit to me, J have fell stronger this year than ever before 
and have done ten times as much work as ever before. 1 still 
have @ part of the last Treatment, which T ure once in 
awhile when Iam not feeling good, antl it immediately 
revites me Only this morning I had a bad headache, and 
felt badly; I took an inhalation of the Oxygen and fat like an 
other man,” 


Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent free of charge, Tt contains a history of the dis 
covery, nature and action of this new remedy, and a record of many of the remarkable results 


which have so far attended its use. 


Also sent free, ‘Health and Life,’ a quarterly record of cases and cures under the Compound 


Oxygen Treatment. 


DEPosITORY ON Pactric Coast.—H. E. Mathew 


Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 


606 
California, will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment on Pacific Coast. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


. R. STARKEY, A.M., M. D. 
. E. PALEN, Ph.B., M.D. 


1109 and 1111 Girard St., (Between Chestust & Market) Phila, Pa. 









































